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Introduction 


1 Opening words 


Books have long been used in a wide variety of performances in many cultures, 
ranging from religious rituals to scholarly practices and from courtly etiquette to 
theatre performances. They contain and preserve instructions about the perfor- 
mances, covering utterances, movements and actions. They are interacted with 
by human actors as part of the performance, and sometimes they themselves are 
the centre of performances. Books of this kind were handwritten for centuries — 
indeed, for millennia in some cultures. Even in the era of the printed book and 
our current digital era, handwritten or hand-annotated books still continue to 
play an important role in many kinds of performances, allowing individualised 
solutions to be found for keeping records and transmitting information. 

This volume presents a collection of papers by experts from a wide variety 
of disciplines, each with their own methods and approaches. Together, they 
offer a panorama of perspectives on how manuscripts can be studied as objects 
and actors in various kinds of performances. Situated at the juncture between 
manuscript studies and performance studies, they analyse the various roles that 
manuscripts play in a broad range of performances in different religions, arts 
and sciences. They consider situations where humans, manuscripts and other 
kinds of natural or supernatural entities interact. While some of the contribu- 
tions focusing on contemporary manuscripts rely on the authors' direct observa- 
tions, all of the papers analyse the performances in which manuscripts are in- 
volved from the material, textual and visual evidence provided by the 
manuscripts themselves. 

The manuscripts studied here are shaped by the performances in which 
they participate, while also shaping the performances in which they are in- 
volved. Developing tools on a case-study basis in order to unravel, explore and 
study the complex relationships between manuscripts and performances is the 
central purpose of this volume. In order to enter this largely unchartered territo- 
ry, rather than prescribing a rigid theoretical and methodological framework to 
follow, we invited the authors to use their own expertise and methodological 
toolkits to propose a suitable approach to the specific challenges posed by the 
manuscripts and their religious, artistic or scientific domains. Thus, each chap- 
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ter contributes in its own way to enriching the notion of performance and to 
deepening the way in which a manuscript can be studied from its own particu- 
lar understanding of performance. In addition to the specific new research re- 
sults outlined in each article, it is this diversity of concrete methodological 
propositions presented by authors from a wide range of scholarly disciplines 
that is the strength of this collective volume. 

To start off, it may be useful to provide a rough sketch of how “performance” 
is generally conceived of in the various papers that weave manuscript and per- 
formance studies together. We take it that in a performance, the performers 
engage in a planned and intentional series of actions that are meant to have a 
particular effect on the audience. This description contains three key expres- 
sions that we shall simply touch on initially. First, our understanding of per- 
formers is very broad and includes individuals, groups and objects. Groups can 
either act in synchrony, such as when a group of singers perform a song togeth- 
er on stage, or in diachrony when the 'same' musical piece is performed in a 
community, for instance - perhaps in a ritual context — over the course of gen- 
erations or when a standard astronomical observation programme is conducted 
for centuries and stored in a dedicated archive by the astronomers. Objects of 
many kinds can play a crucial role in performances, so much so that they them- 
selves can be regarded as performers. They may be 'natural' sites, buildings, 
altars, different kinds of instruments or, of course, manuscripts. Second, these 
different networks of performers engage in a series of actions that is often re- 
garded as the performance itself. By using the word “planned” here, we are at- 
tempting to express the essential fact that the series of actions must be per- 
ceived as being deliberate by the performers (and generally the audience as 
well), and not just as something random. Moreover, the planning of perfor- 
mances also involves temporality and spatialisation. Finally, audiences are also 
understood in a highly inclusive way: they include both the performers and any 
witnesses of the phenomena produced during the performance who are able 
and willing to give a meaning to these phenomena. 

A performance is a communicative act, regardless of whether it is planned 
or spontaneous, conducted orally or done in writing. Generally, this kind of 
communication is conceived of as existing in performance only, that is, de- 
ployed instantaneously during the performance. However, the temporality of a 
performance covers a larger array of implications and possibilities. When broad- 
ly considering a performance as an action, it includes a certain degree of prepa- 
ration, practice and iterations preceding its concrete realisation. Similarly, once 
the action itself is accomplished, its recording and transmission may also be 
considered an integral part of the performance. These periods of time preceding 
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or following a performance must be included in the investigation as well since 
they are intrinsically linked to the elaboration and diffusion of the performance. 
Consequently, we regard the different stages of the construction and rendition 
of a performance as an integral part of the performative process. 

In addition, this volume of SMC seeks to highlight the different processes at 
the heart of the performance leading to the creation of performative rules or 
customs, and to explore the resulting appropriation and adaptation of the per- 
formance in various cultural and social settings. In this context, there is no 
tension between the singular and collective endeavours taking part in the act of 
performance, but a complementarity over time. The medium or the channel of 
the textualisation and transmission of the performance - the manuscript - may 
also be seen as a vehicle of memorisation. In some cases, the techniques and 
principles of memorisation may become a performance per se, as in the example 
of the medieval ars memoriae (“art of memory”). 

The contributions to the volume follow different approaches, ranging from 
codicological, philological and art-history methodologies to more ethnograph- 
ical ones based on direct observations. In most cases, they are attempts to use 
various means to re-enact or reconstruct the performance in which manuscripts 
are involved as a way to inspect and study the relationship between manu- 
scripts and their performance. This sheds a particular light on the material, 
visual and intellectual aspects of manuscripts and reconfigures the view on 
these aspects and their mutual relations. Consequently, the papers reveal the 
ways in which manuscripts were produced and used, and how they functioned 
in the environment in which they circulated. 

The ‘performing’ look at manuscript studies adopted in this book opens up 
a perspective where the relation between manuscripts, the practices that shape 
them, and related networks of individuals, groups and objects is the central 
focus. The issues of temporality and spatialisation also come to the fore in ana- 
lysing the manuscripts themselves and the performances in which they play a 
role. For instance, the timing and spatial arrangement of a performance can be 
found in a manuscript. Some books contain information about when the per- 
formance takes place, how long certain actions last or where the performers, 
audience and objects should be and at what distance from each other. At the 
same time, details about time and space that are not recorded in manuscripts or 
known to us can be reconstructed by participating in or observing the perfor- 
mances. 

Conversely, the collection of case studies presented here also reflects views 
that will no doubt enrich performance studies. First, it does so in a temporal 
dimension by revealing ways and methods that allow performances to be recon- 
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structed from various kinds of clues and traces found in manuscripts. We hope 
that our book will be used as a kind of repository of propositions for different 
approaches that allow the history of different types of performance practices to 
be explored in systematic ways. Second, the scope of what is usually considered 
in performance studies has been broadened here to include various textual and 
artistic practices as well as scientific and religious endeavours. In some ways, 
this broadening of such a wide range of socially embedded creative practices 
under the umbrella term of ‘performance’ produces a manuscript-sources-based 
platform suitable for further anthropological and philosophical research on the 
significance of these practices for various local cultures. 

In light of this, we have chosen to organise the contents of the book accord- 
ing to three different ways in which manuscripts function in relation to a partic- 
ular form of performance. The papers in the first section, ‘Manuscripts for per- 
formance', discuss manuscripts that are used backstage for preparing and 
giving instructions for performances. The second section, ‘Manuscripts in per- 
formance', presents manuscripts that are taken on stage, as it were, contrib- 
uting to the enactment of performances. Finally, the last section, ‘Manuscripts 
as performers”, is on manuscripts that are performers in their own right, produc- 
ing a desired effect on the audience. 


2 Manuscripts for performance 


A manuscript may be defined as one of the channels of communication that 
allow a user to prepare a performance or record it once it is finished. In this 
sense, the medium is the textualisation of the future or past performance. If the 
performance covers various cultural practices, it also implies a large number of 
different textual and writing practices. Taking this idea a step further, authors, 
scribes or readers can be considered performers of a book or a page.! The manu- 
script per se is difficult to assess as an instrument of performance; it is only 
when it is linked with the action of performance that it can be defined as such. It 
is certainly clearer when a manuscript was used to prepare a forthcoming per- 
formance - it could be a set of instructions or stipulated actions for the purpose 
of the performance. This is particularly striking in the case of medical recipes or 
religious rituals. Other disciplines may also be involved, of course, as in arith- 


1 Maxwell, Simpson and Davies 2013. 
2 Skemer 2006; Jones and Olsan 2015. 
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metical or astronomical canons, which rehearse instructions to accomplish a 
performative action. These instructions are written either as simple memoranda 
listing the different stages of the performance or as canonical rules to be fol- 
lowed to the letter. The mise à l'écrit of some words is also justified by their 
illocutionary force.? The power conveyed by the writing and oral pronunciation 
of the utterance or word should not be underestimated. The written expression 
of the preparation of the performance also covers a large spectrum of practices, 
from musical notation, indications when to read a text, écrits opportunistes 
(‘opportunistic writings’), informal writing and marginalia to formalised, com- 
missioned texts.* The narrative structure can also vary in accordance with inno- 
vations introduced by the scribes, which reflect changes in the performance 
practices, or those required by an institution or the manuscript's commissioner. 
However, the structure also varies in relation to the different practices found in 
the geographical area in question, the identity of the owner and the reader, and 
various other factors. 

These writings are therefore rarely fixed. On the contrary, they are subject to 
the hazards experienced by their containers. A manuscript was often passed 
from hand to hand, texts were amended and notes were made near them. If a 
text was written in anticipation of its performance, its textualisation also guar- 
anteed its survival after the performance and made it available for changes or a 
different audience. Instead of fixity, the textualisation of the performance-to-be 
enabled its adaptability in future. This adaptability implies different practices 
and modes of circulation: the text may have been circulated as part of a textual 
tradition — with all that that implied regarding variations and changes - or it 
served as the basis for a new performance. In any event, texts and manuscripts 
of this kind were produced for the purpose of being performed in the first in- 
stance. A manuscript can also preserve texts that testify to past performances. 
This sometimes happened when an existing text was amended after a perfor- 
mance to improve the set of instructions for the next performance. The practice 
is particularly common in scientific observations and experiments as part of the 
performative action, permitting one to enhance and enrich a set of instructions. 
As a matter of fact, despite their repetitive dimension, most of these rules, in- 
structions and memoranda were regarded as temporary and adaptable by con- 
temporary users. 

The entanglement between the individual and collective traditions of the 
texts and manuscripts is also worth underlining. An individual can make a writ- 


3 Austin 1975. The term is also used in Jones and Olsan 2015, 409. 
4 Tura 2005. 
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ten record of a performance in order to use it as an aide-mémoire for the differ- 
ent stages and sequences of actions and utterances in the performance. This 
record may then become an exemplar used by different groups as a result of its 
transmission. Furthermore, in Christianity, for instance, manuscripts with re- 
cordings or instructions about rituals were made to be diffused for communal 
use, either at a specific time or over several generations. This temporal dimen- 
sion seems twofold: it includes a practical aspect — the fact of memorising the 
instructions to be performed - and an ontological aspect drawing upon the idea 
of transmitting information to future generations. The latter is linked to the 
inextricable relationship between a book and memoria (‘memory’), a trope used 
by many authors and scholars over the years. Through the writing process, 
knowledge about performances is transmitted for the future and may even be- 
come a collective cultural asset at one point. The adaptivity of the instructions 
or rules relating to a performance also leads to successive written additions 
being made, resulting in several layers of practices and memoria accumulating 
over time. It is not unusual to find a series of predictions written in a manuscript 
at different times.’ 

As the memorial channel of a performance, a manuscript is certainly more 
striking when the performative act is shaped by a community or is the result of a 
collective practice. Unlike a single memory transmitted to a group, this is a col- 
lective practice or performance established as a rule and then appropriated by 
one or more individuals. The Latin term canon clearly states this kind of trans- 
mission; it refers to a custom, a rule or a set of instructions continuously 
adapted to different needs, uses or societies. The performance originating from 
an original collective endeavour laid the foundations for single or collective 
reworkings and appropriation in the future. No matter whether they are liturgi- 
cal, astronomical, arithmetical, religious or scientific canons, they clearly re- 
flect this process of creation and perpetual adaptation to different realities and 
different times. 

Manuscripts are considered to be a medium of performance by Alexander 
Weinstock and Martin Jórg Scháfer in their paper dedicated to German prompt 
books of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. These books detail theat- 
rical performances and were intended to standardise and diffuse them. Alt- 
hough prompt books were produced to set a performance on paper, they were 
constantly adapted to the context of a specific theatre. Each prompt book is 
therefore unique, displays a great variety of practices and mentions different 
people. These manuscripts are significant evidence of the different aspects of a 


5 Chardonnens 2007. 
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performance and its adaptability to different periods and contexts. A manu- 
script of this kind which is produced communally prepares and shapes the col- 
lective performance. 

Two different aspects of the temporality of a performance are highlighted by 
Mathieu Ossendrijver in his article on Babylonian and Assyrian sources pro- 
duced during the first millennium BCE. Babylonian sources have preserved in- 
formation about the preparation and recording of the performance and some- 
times include predictions and observations. The performance per se is not 
explained in astronomical diaries produced by Babylonian astronomers, contra- 
ry to Assyrian letters and reports revealing a great deal of information about 
performative rituals, observations and interpretation of the performance. The 
two types of sources are compared in terms of their underlying similarities, but 
the author also points out their differences in terms of how the performance was 
prepared and recorded and in terms of their performative processes. 

The close link that exists between liturgy and private devotion is analysed 
by Eva Ferro. Her examination of the contents, format and visual organisation of 
a late-fifteenth-century breviary from the Abbey of San Zeno in Verona, Italy 
(Kremsmünster, Stiftsbibliothek, CC60) leads her to the conclusion that alt- 
hough the manuscript contains texts that were needed for the collective celebra- 
tion of the liturgy, it was probably made for the abbot's personal use rather than 
for the monastic community's collective ritual practices. Thus, this manuscript 
reflects the simultaneous existence of a collective and individual performance. 

Focusing on multiplication procedures in mathematical commentaries in 
Sanskrit, Agathe Keller explores the way in which a common mathematical 
operation was performed and then recorded to transmit and standardise a prac- 
tice. Lists of solutions to mathematical problems contained in the commentaries 
she studies reveal a wealth of information about the material surface on which 
the operations or mathematical diagrams were originally performed or drawn. 
This article also testifies to the constant adaptability of the performance and its 
execution. The text was not fixed, but remained open to changes in terms of 
procedures. The generic aspect of the commentaries opens the way to many 
individual interpretations. 

The appropriation of different sources originating from or shaping a per- 
formance and the production of new instructions and rules to perform are ex- 
plored by Laure Miolo in her article about astronomer Lewis Caerleon's note- 
book. The temporality of the notebook, which was produced in the fifteenth 
century, is investigated here. The little book reveals an astronomical agenda 
devoted to eclipse computations. The different stages of Lewis Caerleon's learn- 
ing of computational procedures highlight his scientific training based on the 
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different sources he assembled and adopted. He pursued and adapted these 
works to suit his personal agenda, creating his own way of computing eclipses. 
His observations are also recorded, but more as a means to legitimate computa- 
tional practices than for the observational performance per se. 


3 Manuscripts in performance 


While manuscripts can play an essential role in preparing a performance, they 
are often essential to the performances themselves as well, regardless of wheth- 
er these are religious rituals, musical or theatrical performances, scholarly re- 
search or teaching. Direct, multi-sensory interaction with the manuscripts is an 
essential part of performing with them: manuscripts are touched and handled, 
they are looked at, read and their contents are often vocalised (read out loud, 
chanted or sung). The ways in which manuscripts are part of the performance 
vary, as does the way in which they are embedded in their specific spatial and 
temporal settings. Perhaps the most obvious of these is that books are read from 
in many oral performances, whether during the Christian liturgy, a Buddhist 
monk's sermon, a musical performance or individual prayer. 

While the performer(s) will sometimes only rely on manuscripts as a back- 
up aide-mémoire, some ritual performances such as the celebration of the Eu- 
charist require the performer - in this case the priest-celebrant — to read every 
single word from the book, however familiar the wording may already be to that 
person. In addition to the words to be read and/or spoken by the performer, 
many other instructions about individual elements or the overall structure of 
the performance are present in manuscripts, too. These include musical nota- 
tion, recitation marks and vocalisation aids instructing the performer about 
what words to use and how to pronounce, chant or sing them. Manuscripts 
made for complex performances that consist of a series of different readings and 
other actions may provide a structure for them by the manner in which their 
contents or paratextual elements are ordered. It is important to note, however, 
that the reading of linear texts is not the only way in which manuscripts can be 
used as tools for performance. Engaging with multi-graphic configurations such 
as tables and diagrams, maps and choreographic notation, for instance, calls for 
very different performative approaches. 

While performances are shaped by manuscripts, manuscripts are also 
shaped by the performances for which they are used: from the choice and order 
of their contents to their visual organisation and material form. The second part 
of this volume contains five contributions that analyse the processes in which 
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performances and manuscripts shape each other. They all have a strong focus 
on the material and visual evidence of manuscripts, while also considering how 
these objects were embedded in the performance spatially and temporally. 

Karen Desmond focuses on manuscripts used by singers in thirteenth- 
century England that are quite unlike the codices in which most medieval music 
has been transmitted to us: not the codex, but rather the scroll met these per- 
formers' requirements, and experimental approaches to the visual organisation 
and later additions and modifications testify to the performers' ongoing creative 
and pragmatic engagement with these manuscripts. 

Matthieu Husson and Samuel Gessner's article investigates the ways in 
which a manuscript could be used for astronomical computation. The authors 
conclude that the physical handling of the manuscript, in particular the intense 
engagement with the tables and diagrams that are part of this highly sophisti- 
cated scholarly tool, shaped the user's understanding of the astrological phe- 
nomena investigated, highlighting both the potential and the limitations of 
such an approach. 

Three articles are dedicated to the roles of manuscripts in religious perfor- 
mances. Jochen H. Vennebusch looks for evidence of how the staggering num- 
ber of gospel books and gospel lectionaries that are known to have been part of 
the treasury of Bamberg Cathedral at the time of its foundation may have been 
‘orchestrated’ throughout the year and within the topography of the cathedral. 
Lacking contemporary descriptions or instructions regarding this, the author 
focuses on passages in the manuscripts that are highlighted in various ways, 
both those that are part of the original commission and those that were added 
later to books that were initially produced for other churches. 

Karin Becker's detailed analysis of the visual organisation of medieval psal- 
ter manuscripts in relation to their use for celebrating the Divine Office reveals 
the difficult relationship between the demands of a complex series of liturgical 
performances and the wish to preserve the Psalms in their entirety and in the 
original biblical order. The result of this is intricately structured and visually 
sophisticated manuscripts whose correct use, however, requires extensive 
knowledge of the structure and elements of the Divine Office, which is not ex- 
plained in the manuscripts themselves. Frequent additions indicate that later 
users tried to include more instructions and structuring aids in the manuscripts. 

Silpsupa Jaengsawang's contribution to the volume focuses on more recent 
manuscripts used in Buddhist funerary rituals in Laos and Thailand. In a ritual 
of this kind, a monk gives a sermon to an audience by relying on specific manu- 
scripts. The article analyses the production of such manuscripts, their dedica- 
tion to a particular monastery and their circulation in order to reveal their role 
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in the ritual performance. Part of an ongoing tradition, these manuscripts com- 
bine conservative characteristics like the oblong shape of the ‘pothi’ (palm-leaf 
manuscript), regardless of the actual material the manuscript is made of, with 
adaptations to the changing habits and skills of the producers and monks who 
perform with them. 


4 Manuscripts as performers 


Manuscripts can be essential for performance ‘behind’ or ‘on’ the stage, as the 
two previous sections show. In some instances, they can be regarded as per- 
formers in themselves. This corresponds to situations where the reading, han- 
dling, display or even production of manuscripts during a performance makes 
them the direct protagonists of the performance and not simply a medium to be 
used for or during the performance. In these contexts, the different layers of the 
complex relations between the actions of the performances and the textual, 
pictorial and material characteristics of the manuscripts interact more sharply. 
The temporality embedded in the manuscripts, their multi-sensorial physical 
presence and the effect that this presence has on the audience, the ways manu- 
scripts organise the knowledge they transmit diachronically and synchronical- 
ly, and the role of the individuals involved in their production, circulation and 
use are all aspects that are connected in various ways and that make the manu- 
scripts powerful representatives of their contents and the knowledge that their 
commissioners possessed. 

The articles in the third and last part of the volume reveal the interplay that 
exists between content, materiality, use and function in manuscripts by consid- 
ering them as the main actors in a ‘network’ of performances. As such, manu- 
scripts may 'perform authorisation': they have an authorising role to play by 
testifying and sanctioning the sacrality of the texts and images they transmit 
and legitimising their circulation. Besides authorisation, manuscripts may ‘per- 
form authority' as well: they have an authoritative role of witnessing royal polit- 
ical power or, when displayed (in a church, for example), ensuring the correct- 
ness of the performances as a kind of ‘judge’. Manuscripts may also ‘perform 
stability”: they ensure the stability or ‘purity’ of traditions over the centuries and 
preserve them from change, sometimes because of the fear that texts and mate- 
rial components may lose their efficacy once innovated. In the end, manuscripts 
may also ‘perform an embodiment’ of the holy figures described in their texts 
and images: the books act as material instantiations of saints, for instance, and 
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convey the supernatural power of these exalted figures by touching or rubbing 
the body of people who are ill or needy. 

Apart from the often spectacular ways in which manuscripts can have pro- 
found effects on audiences, many of which are defining experiences, there is a 
striking commonality in the various cases found in this final section: manu- 
scripts can become performers themselves when actors consciously establish a 
relation between manuscripts and performances. Sometimes, this is only appar- 
ent indirectly through various clues in the manuscripts, while in other cases it is 
more obvious, for instance when the object of the performance is the production 
of a manuscript or its use in healing and protective rituals. There are even situa- 
tions where this performativity of manuscripts is so deeply embedded in a cul- 
tural setting that practical and speculative bodies of knowledge and beliefs are 
developed in order to account for it and ensure a socially beneficial and con- 
trolled exercise of this power. 

Laura Fernández Fernández analyses a corpus of scientific manuscripts 
commissioned by the Castilian king, Alfonso X, nicknamed ‘the Wise’ (1221- 
1284), which were produced in his royal scriptorium. For the king, this under- 
taking — commissioning manuscripts reflecting different forms of the arts and 
multifaceted domains of knowledge — was an essential part of his cultural pro- 
ject and his political ideals. These manuscripts were primarily diplomatic and 
political tools designed to induce specific effects in his contemporaries and less 
a way of fostering the arts and sciences, however. Whatever their purpose was, 
they shaped the king's persona in historiography. 

Antonella Brita's article is concerned with a large body of hagiographic 
manuscripts produced in Ethiopia from the fourteenth century onwards. The 
textual and codicological features of these multiple-texts manuscripts evolved 
over the course of time, which helps in understanding profound evolutions in 
the religious life of the communities where these manuscripts were produced, 
used and circulated. In particular, this shows how local saints were increasingly 
incorporated into the devotional practices of the country, which had previously 
only related to foreign saints. The inclusion of texts on local saints in the manu- 
scripts legitimised them as holy figures worthy of worship, reciprocally trans- 
forming even the materiality of the manuscripts. Thus, the manuscripts per- 
formed veneration practices and contributed to shaping the local religious 
identity. The author also analyses how some of the holiness virtues of saints are 
partly present in (the texts and images of) a manuscript and can be transmitted 
to the participant in devotional and healing rituals. By reading words from a 
manuscript out loud, for instance, the officiant's breath is embedded with spe- 
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cific virtues which can be transmitted to water simply by blowing on it. This 
water is then used for healing and protective purposes. 

In her paper, Heidi Buck-Albulet considers a situation where the production 
of a manuscript is one of the central elements of a performance, namely collec- 
tive poetry-writing in Japan. The tradition of producing renga manuscripts col- 
lectively began there several centuries ago and has been kept up to this day. 
Like Antonella Brita, Heidi Buck-Albulet was able to rely on her own direct ob- 
servation of such performances. Comparing the manuscripts produced in differ- 
ent contemporary contexts to those from the pre-modern period, she studies the 
mutual relations between the manuscripts, the poems they contain and the 
collective procedures followed to produce the poem and manuscript. Finally, 
relying on an analysis of the terminology employed by the participants to de- 
scribe these performances, she demonstrates that they possess elaborate 
knowledge of the relationship between the manuscripts and their performance, 
which is then compared to our own analytical categories as historians. 

In her survey of Latin liturgical manuscripts, Laura Albiero analyses their 
relationship to performance in three different respects, which broadly corre- 
spond to the three parts of this book. Echoing the articles by Heidi Buck-Albulet 
and Antonella Brita in some ways, albeit in a very different setting, she points 
out how the making of liturgical manuscripts can be understood as a perfor- 
mance in itself. Given the religious and ritual nature of the performances with 
which these manuscripts are connected, the author highlights the foundational 
role of manuscript production and use within religious institutions, thus 
demonstrating that the cultural and social performativity of the manuscripts 
investigated goes beyond the actual ritual in which they are direct performers. 

The religious and political performativity of manuscripts as described by his- 
torical actors themselves is the underlying thread in Felix Heinzer's contribution. 
The author makes use of the actor-network theory developed by Bruno Latour and 
others in presenting three case studies from the context of Western Latin Christian 
tradition. He highlights the agency of manuscripts in a network including human 
partners and analyses how books acted and were used as material representatives 
of the divinity and authority of saintly and historical figures. 


5 Closing words 


Overall, this collection of essays is a preliminary exploration of an uncharted 
area lying between manuscript studies and performance studies. We hope it will 
draw the attention of scholars from both communities to the great scientific 
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potential of this interdisciplinary approach to our written heritage. We also wish 
that the various case studies outlined here and the innovative methodologies 
they often introduce will serve as a basis for developing new and possibly more 
systematic research programmes on the performative dimension of manuscripts 
in the wide range of creative processes of an artistic, ritualistic or scientific na- 
ture in different cultural settings. 
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Manuscripts for Performances 


Alexander Weinstock, Martin Jórg Scháfer 

Making and Using Manuscripts in Theatre: 
The Material Dynamics of Two Nineteenth- 
Century Nathan der Weise Prompt Books 


Abstract: The article deals with the status and use of prompt books in the West- 
ern literary theatre of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It focuses on 
the German-language tradition and the materials of the Hamburg-based collec- 
tion Theater-Bibliothek. Prompt books at that time contained the literary basis 
of a theatrical performance, which, however, had to be constantly adapted to 
the actual conditions of the theatre. Whenever a prompt book was used, it was 
revised accordingly, so that each of these written artefacts also displays its own 
material performance. The article presents the manuscript practices employed 
in this process and the theatrical contexts in which these written artefacts were 
used. This is then further illustrated by the example of two prompt books from 
the nineteenth century. 


1 Introduction 


The double meaning of the phrase “performing (with) manuscripts' quite accu- 
rately refers to an influential constellation in the history of western European 
theatre. In its various centres in early modern Europe, the dramatic text was 
increasingly considered as the centre of a theatrical performance. The action on 
stage was based on a text that, at some point, had been written down by hand, 
and then practised by the actors. They performed *with' a manuscript in that, 
historically, most European theatre cultures had a prompter, i.e. someone who 
fed the actors their lines should they become stuck. Traditionally, the prompter 
was close to the stage but hidden with the manuscript in hand (or a print edition 
that had been updated manually). In this sense, the manuscript was materially 
present during the performance; prompters “performed with manuscripts' in 
order to support the manuscript-based performance on stage. 

The second meaning, 'performing manuscripts', refers to the material dy- 
namics characteristic of these written artefacts. When in use, they were revised 
whenever the production was changed, i.e. lines were added or cut, information 
on the scenery was altered, etc. In becoming a living document of a specific 
performance history, each of these written artefacts also put a material perfor- 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the authors, published by De Gruyter. [COEIZSEHNW| This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-002 
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mance in its own rights on display. Until recently, scholars of literature, theatre 
and both had dedicated little attention to the written artefacts in question, i.e. to 
the material intersection of literary foundation and theatrical processes. Histori- 
cally, this intersection was the prompt book. It contained a master copy of the 
dramatic text that, when put to use, was adapted, and updated according to the 
various requirements of the respective theatre production. Several hands might 
have been involved in this, turning each book into a unique multi-layered writ- 
ten artefact that interconnects the multiple agents and technologies, making 
theatre an overall set of cultural practices. In this sense, it is the manuscript that 
starts to perform. 

This paper will focus on these specific artefacts in which both meanings co- 
incide on a material level: prompt books were the manuscripts (or sometimes 
hybrid written artefacts) on which a theatrical performance relied. As a func- 
tional element of the respective processes, they were, in their material dynam- 
ics, performative themselves. A first step introduces the contexts in which 
prompt books were used, and the ways in which this use took place, especially 
on a material level; and, at the same time, it will outline our methodological 
approach. A second step will then present a case study. The paper concentrates 
on the German theatre tradition, taking the Hamburg-based collection Theater- 
Bibliothek (‘Theatre Library’) with its mid-eighteenth- to mid-nineteenth-century 
materials as its distinct point of reference. It is a particularly rich collection that 
bears witness to the vibrant activities in one of Germany's theatre centres of the 
time. The Theater-Bibliothek includes around 3,050 spoken theatre books for 
2,100 plays that were produced under various directors at the theatre at Ham- 
burg Gánsemarkt from around 1765 to 1850. Most of these artefacts are bound 
paper manuscripts with a cardboard cover in various sizes. About five hundred 
are printed books, which were revised by hand when put to use.' Samples of 
both types, prompt books based on manuscripts as well as on printed books will 
be considered in the following. 


1 Today, the Theater-Bibliothek belongs to the Staats- und Universitátsbibliothek Hamburg Carl 
von Ossietzky (hereafter SUB), and the manuscripts and prints have been indexed for the digital 
HANS library catalogue (https://spezialkataloge.sub.uni-hamburg.de/hans-handschriftenkatalog. 
html). Each index includes a short description of the material status of the artefact (for example 
“with multiple corrections, additions, corrections and paste overs”). The collection of the Theater- 
Bibliothek and its digital representation are introduced in Neubacher 2016. Throughout the article, 
items of the Theater-Bibliothek appear with their identification number only. 
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2 Prompt books in eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century German theatre: materiality, use, and 
context 


In the course of the eighteenth century, the beginning of a far-reaching trans- 
formation of theatre took place in the German-speaking areas. Initially influ- 
enced by the French theatre tradition of the seventeenth century, intellectuals 
devised an understanding of theatre that was meant to elevate its social reputa- 
tion and change its aesthetic practices. In this context, a literary text was posit- 
ed as the central element of a performance. Text-based performances were to 
replace the improvisations by actors and actresses that had been dominant until 
then. These improvisations would combine rather loosely connected scenes, 
focus on physical action and respond immediately to the mood of the audience. 
Instead, what happened on stage was then stipulated quite meticulously. Char- 
acters, conflicts and storylines had been written down beforehand in a text that 
was then supposed to be staged as a dramatic score.? Counter-currents persisted 
for a long time.? Nevertheless, the performances began to rely more heavily on 
these particular types of ‘scripts’* that had set out in writing what was to hap- 
pen on stage (but still left all the things not spelt out to custom or chance). 
Thus, the new theatre practices generated their very own manuscript practices. 
For a given theatre production the prompt book was this dramatic score: a 
master copy that did not only contain the full text but also the modifications 
and amendments that occurred during its integration into the theatrical pro- 
cesses. In other words, these written artefacts merge a production's literary 
point of reference with the concrete requirements regarding its staging.’ In late 
eighteenth-century Hamburg, they were often created by the prompter who 
would copy the content from a model that the theatre usually either commis- 
sioned from the author or that had already been published and could simply be 
purchased. In many cases, the prompter would outsource this process or parts 
of it to other scribes who he would then supervise. Of course, mistakes could 


2 Cf. Krebs 1985; Graf 1992; and Fischer-Lichte and Schónert 1999. 

3 Cf. Münz 1979. 

4 Cf. Schechner 2003, 68; cf. Müller-Schóll 2020. 

5 While research in literary and theatre studies usually tends to focus on the dramatic text or 
the theatrical performance, the contributions in Schneider 2021 deal with these types of written 
artefacts. Using a slightly different conceptual framing, they study prompt books and related 
written artefacts in their historical contexts from the Middle Ages to contemporary theatre. 
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occur. Yet, as long as they did not impair the functionality of the artefact they 
could be ignored. Take for example Theater-Bibliothek, 1460, a prompt book of 
August von Kotzebue's play Die Sonnen Jungfrau.‘ It was created by two differ- 
ent hands who might not have been equally familiar with the play. At some 
point, during a crucial scene in the fourth act, the second scribe took over. The 
scene consists of a dialogue between the character Rolla and the high priest 
who, at this point, reveals himself to be his father. The first scribe refers to this 
high priest as “D. Ob.pr.’, an abbreviation for “Der Oberpriester’ (The High 
Priest”). Yet, there is also a high priestess in the play, and the scribe who took 
over during the scene apparently confused the two. He took up the abbreviation 
as ‘Die Ob.P.' indicating with the definite article that he is referring to the fe- 
male character. Obviously, he had not paid too much attention to the content he 
was copying as the character is explicitly addressed as an old man in the scene 
(Fig. 1). 


Fig. 1: Hamburg, SUB, Theater-Bibliothek, 1460, fol. 72". 


6 In the printed version of the play, the title includes a hyphen: Die Sonnen-Jungfrau. 
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The mistake was never corrected; it did not affect one of the main functions of 
the book: being the prompter's tool to feed lines to the actors and actresses 
showing up on stage. 

In the Hamburg collection, these lines, i.e. everything the characters say, 
are written down in German cursive (Kurrentschrift) whereas all other parts of 
the text, such as stage directions, dramatis personae or the details of the act, 
scene and plot are written in black letter (Fraktur) or in traditional book hands 
(bastarda). Nevertheless, a great variety of visual organisation can be observed 
even within the books of a single theatre company. The content is written on 
folded paper quires in whatever kind of commonplace paper and commonplace 
ink seemed to have been readily at hand. In some cases, different paper types 
were used for the same prompt book. The quires were then bound together be- 
tween a simple cardboard cover. Size and colour may vary from prompt book to 
prompt book. All in all, the materials used are generally rather inexpensive as 
prompt books were mere objects of utility in their theatre contexts and not of a 
particular value as artefacts, but the purpose they had to fulfil was a complex 
one. 

The prompters themselves, whose tasks historically went beyond feeding 
the actors and actresses their lines, were the main users. In Hamburg, for exam- 
ple, the prompter took care of the theatre company's library, i.e. he kept the 
manuscripts in good order as well as the casting record, the wardrobe record, a 
prop book and a stage set book that would contain the respective information 
for the repertoire." Generally, his area of responsibilities included anything that 
had to do with the written artefacts put to use in, or needed for, a production: 
props in writing, such as letters, were created by him. The prompter also super- 
vised the scribes excerpting the single parts of a play for the performers, who 
would only receive copies of their own lines (or he would write these parts him- 
self). His responsibility for the prompt books did not only encompass their crea- 
tion, but also their very use in a given production. Of course, if required, a 
prompter had to prompt: the right lines with the right timing. He sometimes had 
to give signs for sound effects or changes of the lighting and the stage design 
during a performance. And he had to keep the content of the respective book up 
to date. Because once a prompt book was put to use, and for that duration, it 
was constantly modified according to the various pragmatic, technical and 
aesthetic requirements of a production: when a play was too long, its plot was 
too complicated, its content too drastic, or when there simply were not enough 


7 An overview of the prompter's tasks and the requirements in Hamburg can be found in 
[Schróder] 1792, 16-18. 
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actors or actresses at hand, amendments were made, or the play as a whole was 
adjusted. All these aspects of using a prompt book corresponded with material 
operations. The functional integration of a dramatic text into theatrical process- 
es took place through various manuscript practices in the respective book. This 
transformed the basis for the theatrical performance, i.e. for practices such as 
rehearsing and staging a play, into a performative written artefact as these 
ephemeral practices and processes manifested themselves in, and interacted, 
with the prompt book in a material fashion whenever it was updated. 

For the actual prompting during a performance the prompter obviously had 
to be able to orient himself in his prompt book. The initial visual organisation 
that differentiated via distinct fonts between the character’s lines and other 
textual elements was already of help as it intuitively indicated which part of the 
content potentially needed to be prompted. 

In addition to the different fonts, the information concerning the speaking 
person, the setting of the scene and the occurring actions was sometimes under- 
lined once or twice in the same or a different colour. All these distinctions gave 
the prompt book’s content a clear arrangement from the outset. Yet, in order to 
further accentuate the different levels of the dramatic text, and therefore facili- 
tate the use of the book during a performance, textual elements such as stage 
directions and indications of the setting were sometimes not only underlined, 
but also marked with a bracket or even crossed out (as of no specific interest to 
the prompter). 

There were also cases in which the prompter did not only need to know 
what, but also when, to prompt or rather: when not to. Occasionally, one finds 
the word ‘pause’ written next to a certain part of the text. It is a note to the user 
of the book, which reminds the prompter that any silence on stage at this mo- 
ment is no mistake, but intended by the actor or the actress as part of his/her 
role. An example for such an amendment that directs the prompter’s perfor- 
mance during the performance of a play can be found in Theater-Bibliothek, 
2029, a prompt book that contains famous Hamburg theatre director and actor 
Friedrich Ludwig Schróder's adaptation of William Shakespeare's King Lear. 
Schröder himself played the title-role for many years. In the scene where Lear is 
rejected by his two daughters Gonerill and Regan, and slowly realises their fun- 
damental betrayal, he utters with the most severe disappointment: ‘Ich gab 
Euch alles!’ [I gave you all!] It is known that, in his portrayal of the old king, 
Schróder remained silent here for a moment, and only said the respective words 
after a while, thereby turning them into a verbal representation of the psycho- 


8 Theater-Bibliothek, 2029, p. 50. 
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logical process.? Close to the respective line in the prompt book, the word 
*pause' is inserted once with pencil and once with dark ink. Nothing could be 
less conducive to the theatrical effect than the prompter interrupting the dra- 
matic pause. Since the pencil addition is somewhat ambiguous as to the occur- 
rence of the pause (before or after Lear's reply), the one in ink seems to have 
been added subsequently to eliminate any doubt (Fig. 2). 


50 König Leary — / 


$ darf es behaupten. Wie? (a 
MS: c; nicht genug? EAM 
EA mebr? ober wozunur foviele? Geydes, Ueber: 
faft und Gefahr, machen cine fo groffe Anzahl nicht 
ratbfam. Wie Fönnen fo viele Leute in einem Haufe, 
unter zweyerlen Befehl, mit einander einig fepn ? 
Das ift fhwer; das ift faft unmöglich. j 
Goneríll, Könnter Shr Euch nicht von den 
feuten aufwarten laffen, die in ihren und meinen 
Dienften find? nat 
Regan. Warum bas niht? — Wenn fie dann 
etwas gegen Euch verfáben, fo könnten mir fie dar: 
über zurechte tveifen. Wenn Jpr zu mir fommen 
wollt — denn ¡gt fef ich, wie bedenklich das ift — 
fo bitt id) Euch, nicht mehr als fünf und zwanzig 
mitzubringen. Denn mep ? 
, noh Verforgung geben. 
ear. Syd) gab Euch alles! 


Fig. 2: Hamburg, SUB, Theater-Bibliothek, 2029, p. 50. 


9 A quite detailed description of Schróder's depiction of Lear, blended with interpretations 
and assessment, was published by Johann Friedrich Schink in 1790, who had been working at 
that time as a librettist and dramaturg at the Hamburg theatre, cf. Schink 1790, 1087-1142. 
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Another type of information prompt books often contain regards the technical 
dimension of a performance, as, apart from feeding lines, it often also was the 
prompter's task to give the cues for sound effects, for changes of lighting and 
scenery, or for the curtain to fall between two acts.” Take, for example, the 
sunrise during the second scene of the second act in Die Sonnen Jungfrau. It was 
represented via a gradual re-illumination of the stage. On fol. 27", the respective 
cues can be found that materially correspond to the process they indicate: first, 
top right and then, a little later, further down on the left ‘1 Seite Tag’ (‘first side 
day”) and 2 Seite Tag” ('second side day”) had been added in pencil (Fig. 3). The 
added information refers to the part of the lighting setup that was supposed to 
be illuminated, to the light mood and, due to the position on the folium, to the 
respective starting point for the illumination. 


Fig. 3: Hamburg, SUB, Theater-Bibliothek, 1460, fol. 27'. 


10 Cf. Düringer and Barthels 1841, 1003-1006; 1136-1139. 
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Other cues include number signs which refer to any sort of sound that originates 
from off-stage and is connected to the actions shown as can be seen in the Kónig 
Lear prompt book; or the word Verwandlung that refers to a change of scenery.” 
This type of information was connected immediately to the prompter's tasks 
during a performance and at the same time made it possible to repeat the per- 
formance in a similar fashion the night (or year) after. Such modifications also 
turned the text book into a technical score. 

Apart from using the prompt book during a performance, the prompter also 
had to keep this material basis of both his own performance and the theatrical 
performance of the play up to date. As already mentioned, a play that was sup- 
posed to be staged needed to be adjusted to the concrete conditions and re- 
quirements of the theatre — on a technical, aesthetical and normative level. 
Elements of the play — dialogues, scenes or characters - were changed or left 
out when not enough actors and actresses were available, when it generally was 
too long, when the plot needed to be condensed, or when they conflicted with 
certain expectations and standards. The respective amendments had to be un- 
derstood as updates in that none of them were final but always prone to new 
changes as circumstances may have demanded. Any modification could itself 
be modified again and so on. The prompt book was not deemed a container of 
sacrosanct content but a mere object of utility. It was not unusual that such 
amendments were inserted by different hands since productions would some- 
times remain part of the repertoire for decades. A resumption after a long hiatus 
might have called for potential adjustments due to changing theatrical fashions, 
social customs or tone. Especially when a prompt book had been in use for a 
longer period and/or served as the foundation for different productions, its 
users are certain to have varied. 

The most common types of amendments are deletions, additions and re- 
placements of content. For example, when parts of the dramatic text were no 
longer supposed to be performed on stage, or when entire scenes were some- 
times taken out of the play, the respective sections were crossed out — some- 
times quite orderly with straight or crossing lines, sometimes in a rather hasty 
and chaotic fashion. In case a deletion was accompanied by an addition, when 
for instance the text of a character had been revised, the newly added content 
was written down somewhere nearby, in-between the lines or, when there was 
enough space, next to it in the margin. When there was not enough free space 


11 Cf. for example Theater-Bibliothek, 2029, p. 54. For some of these technical aspects, timing 
was very important in order to prevent that for instance a change of scenery that was supposed 
to happen in the back of the stage started before the action could move to the edge of the stage. 
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left, pieces of paper with the updated content were pasted over a part, some- 
times even the entire folium or page, replacing what had been written there but 
was then no longer valid. 

These different operations were carried out to establish the latest version of 
the foundation of a given performance on a material level. However, the materi- 
al scope of a modification did not necessarily correspond to its importance on a 
content level. Sometimes this relation could be quite disproportional. When, for 
example, the above-mentioned theatre director Schróder tried to prevent his 
1776 adaptation of Shakespeare's Othello from failing, he turned the tragic into a 
happy ending - an ending in which the raging and jealousy-driven Othello does 
not stab his innocent wife Desdemona. As the respective stage direction was no 
longer valid in the revised version of the play, it was simply crossed out. Six 
small strokes of black ink, a rather unremarkable deletion of the words “Er sticht 
sie’ (‘he stabs her)," materially correspond to the greatest possible change of 
the plot.” 

In contrast, when the modifications were rather extensive, comprehensive, 
numerous and/or carried out by different hands, the use of a prompt book might 
have been impaired. Because even though any prompt book would be updated 
when put to use, their visual organisation did not provide too much space to do 
so. They needed to be handled and stored effectively and could not be too vo- 
luminous.” As each modification used up the limited free space on a folium or 
page, a certain kind of tension was literally inscribed into the books: on the one 
hand, they needed to be up to date and on the other hand they had to be clearly 
arranged and legible in order to serve the prompter during a performance. Con- 
stant updates could then develop the potential to impede both purposes. At some 
point there is simply no more free space left on a folium or a page. And with several 
additions and/or deletions, with revisions that might as well revise prior revisions, 
it was quite likely to become unclear. The continuous use of a prompt book may 
push the artefact's usability to its limits in quite a literal fashion. 


12 Theater-Bibliothek, 571, fol. 84". 

13 Foran overview of the prompt book cf. Weinstock 2021; for an overview of Schróder's adap- 
tation, the use of his source material and the changes he undertook in vain to save the failing 
production cf. Háublein 2005, 121-148. 

14 While the print-based prompt books are generally octavos with a size of 10.5 x 16.5 cm, the 
size of the handwritten ones slightly varies: the dimensions of Theater-Bibliothek, 571 are 16.5 x 
20.5 cm; they are 17.5 x 22 cm in the case of Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a, a prompt book of 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing's Nathan der Weise, and 18.5 x 23.5 cm in the case of Theater- 
Bibliothek, 1379a, a prompt book of William Shakespeare's Viel Lürmen um Nichts. 
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The material traces of its use, the modifications and the amendments that 
manifest the theatrical processes to which a prompt book belongs and with 
which it interacts lead to another, crucial aspect for their understanding and 
analysis. They turn the material basis of a theatrical performance itself into a 
performative written artefact. The ways they emerge, react to each other and 
build layers of writing put a specific material performance? on display that 
differs in each prompt book, even though the respective operations — deletions, 
additions or replacements - are rather standardised. 

These performative written artefacts were an essential part of the theatrical 
performance, and an interdisciplinary approach is required to understand how 
they worked, how such a material performance takes place and what motivated 
its procedures. It is framed by a general perspective that draws attention to the 
inherent dynamics of written artefacts both on a content and a material level. 
Important references for such a perspective are a material philology as outlined 
by Stephen Nichols and the critique génétique as put forward by Almuth Grésil- 
lon. Based on medieval manuscripts, yet apparently not limited to them, Nichols 
has suggested to perceive a text “to be fundamentally unfixed, always open to 
new inflection’ and thus as something without a ‘definitive expression”.'* Oper- 
ating with a similarly open conception of the written text, the critique génétique, 
as Almuth Grésillon has pointed out, focuses on the “ensemble ouvert des pro- 
cessus d'écriture”.” It conceives of their respective dynamics as a ‘Performance- 
Akt der Textwerdung'.? While the critique génétique is interested in this per- 
formative dimension with regard to groups of written artefacts that altogether 
form the avant-texte? of an oeuvre, the analysis of prompt books is centred 
around the material performance of a single artefact that is put to use in theatre 
contexts. Yet, Grésillon is aware of the particular characteristic of such artefacts 
as she does not only point out that theatre texts ‘sont souvent de l'écriture “a 
deux mains", c'est-à-dire le produit de plusieurs scripteurs', which is due to the 
‘rencontre entre un texte écrit et des données appartenant en propre à l'univers 
scénique (acteurs, voix, gestes, décor, espace, lumiére)'.? She also stresses that 
given its interrelation to the dynamics and the requirements of the stage, 


15 The term is adopted from Julia Nantke who uses it with regard to material experiments with 
books and print in the European early twentieth-century artistic avant-gardes. For an analysis 
of the respective Materialperformanz (“material performance”), cf. Nantke 2017, 77. 

16 Nichols 1997, 17. 

17 Grésillon 2016, 12 

18 Grésillon 2010, 304. 

19 Grésillon 2010, 291. 

20 Grésillon 2008, 249. 
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‘L’oeuvre théátrale ne connait en principe pas de version ne varietur; puisque 
chaque nouvelle mise en scéne peut entrainer non seulement de nouvelles “vi- 
sions", mais aussi des rebondissements textuels”.? 

An adequate analysis of prompt books needs to be undertaken against this 
backdrop. It has to combine approaches from manuscriptology, theatre and 
literary studies in order to fully comprehend the complex entanglement of dra- 
matic text and theatrical adjustments, manuscript practices and aesthetic as 
well as social standards and expectations that take place in the material per- 
formance of a prompt book put to use. Otherwise, one will neither understand 
which operations formed the basis for the different layers of writing to emerge 
and how they interacted, nor which intra- and extra-theatrical requirements and 
demands motivated the respective revisions, nor that these revisions had the 
character of updates that were never final, but only valid until revoked. Only 
such an interdisciplinary perspective makes it possible to connect written arte- 
fact and cultural context; for example, to realise that the mentioned deletion of 
Othello's murder was caused by negative audience reactions caused, in turn, by 
a transgression of both aesthetic and social norms in the play. Or that the revi- 
sion of the technical annotations at the beginning of King Lear's third act had to 
do with subsequently shifting this beginning to the next scene, probably in 
order to facilitate a change of scenery during the performance.” All these factors 
affected the process of a theatre production — and it is this process that mani- 
fests itself in the material performance of the accompanying prompt book. 


3 The material dynamics of two prompt books of 
Nathan der Weise: Schiller's adaptation of 
Lessing's play on the Hamburg stage 


In order to illustrate the mentioned characteristics, the concrete revisions and 
the material performance that puts the respective dynamics and influences on 
display, a closer look will be taken at two prompt books in the following. The 
history of their use as well as their material biographies are strongly connected 
and intertwined. Both of them contain a copy of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing's 
now famous (i.e. canonized) play Nathan der Weise, which is centred on the 


21 Grésillon 2008, 266. 
22 Cf. Theater-Bibliothek, 2029, pp. 54-55. 
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topic of religious tolerance and was originally published in 1779. Theater- 
Bibliothek, 1988a is a manuscript that consists of 102 sheets stitched together 
with rough thread in a simple cardboard binding. Theater-Bibliothek, 1988b on 
the other hand is based on a printed version of the play, which was heavily 
revised when the book was in use at the theatre. It is fair to assume that the 
books had been repeatedly put to use between 1803 and 1847, sometimes simul- 
taneously, sometimes not.? The simultaneous use makes sense since Theater- 
Bibliothek, 1988a is designated as a copy for the so-called inspector (roughly an 
equivalent to today's stage manager), whereas Theater-Bibliothek, 1988b is 
designated as a copy for the prompter. However, this attribution was probably 
not correct at all points in time. Several modifications typical for prompt books 
can be detected in Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a with no corresponding operation 
in Theater-Bibliothek, 1988b. Vice versa, there are alterations in Theater- 
Bibliothek, 1988b that did not occur in Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a. Therefore, it 
can be assumed that both books were not always put to use simultaneously so 
that there were periods when only one of them was in use. Furthermore, it ap- 
pears that Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a served as a book also operated and updat- 
ed by a prompter, at least for some time. 

A piece of information that is essential for understanding the material per- 
formance of both artefacts can be found right on the title page of Theater- 
Bibliothek, 1988a. The manuscript contains a version of Lessing's play ‘fiir die 
Bühne abgekürzt v. Schiller’ (‘abbreviated for the stage by Schiller”).” In fact, 
the famous author Friedrich Schiller created several stage adaptations of other 
writers' plays to make them more suitable for the stage (and to make some mon- 
ey on the side).? In the case of Nathan der Weise, one of his main adjustments 
concerns the size of the play, which still took more than three hours despite his 
extensive abbreviations. Jakob Herzfeld, who was a member of Hamburg thea- 
tre's board of directors, ordered a copy of Schiller's adaptation. It was sent to 
Hamburg and was the model for Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a. However, Theater- 
Bibliothek, 1988a, the Hamburg copy of Schiller's adaptation, was then further 
modified when put to use as a prompt book. 


23 Since a recent Hamburg DFG-project has catalogued the related playbills, the dates of the 
performances and their changing participants can be identified in many cases. Cf. 
www.stadttheater.uni-hamburg.de. Nathan der Weise, for example, was performed forty-seven 
times over the course of forty-four years. 

24 Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a, fol. 1'. 

25 For an overview of Schiller's stage adaptations in general cf. Müller 2004 and of Nathan der 
Weise in particular 171-193. 
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On the one hand, information such as the directions for the actors' exits and 
entries, or the indication of a change of scenery, was systematically added; 
however, such information was important for a stage manager rather than a 
prompter. On the other hand, Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a contains many 
amendments that appear to be more important for a prompter. On fol. 28', for 
example, a reply by Sittah and the beginning of Saladin's subsequent reply had 
been cancelled. As a consequence, this operation turned two replies by Saladin 
into one. To highlight this connection and to indicate where the new reply con- 
tinues after the cancellation, a vertical sinuous line was inserted that guides a 
potential user, for example a prompter, through the updated content (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 4: Hamburg, SUB, Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a, fol. 28". 
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In Theater-Bibliothek, 1988b, the print designated as a prompter's book, the 
same section looks quite different. Even though the modifications are signifi- 
cantly more extensive, they entail exactly the same reply by Saladin as in Thea- 
ter-Bibliothek, 1988a. This is no coincidence. Theater-Bibliothek, 1988b is based 
on a printed copy of Nathan der Weise, published in 1791 and available for pur- 
chase. However, when put to use in Hamburg theatre, the print was shaped by 
extensive abbreviations that established a Schiller-version of the text in the first 
place. This example shows that in order to do so the content of one and a half 
pages had been cancelled and partly replaced by pasting a piece of paper over 
the upper half of page 66. Its content follows the reply at the top of page 65, 
which then continues right below the piece of paper and then extends almost 
down to the bottom of page 66 (Figs 5 and 6). The result is an identical reply in 
both books. Saladin says the same things in both books. 


Fig. 5: Hamburg, SUB, Theater-Bibliothek, Fig. 6: Hamburg, SUB, Theater-Bibliothek, 1988b, 
1988b, p. 65. p. 66, detail. 


Interestingly, there are traces of opposing dynamics in Theater-Bibliothek, 
1988a - modifications reinserting passages of Lessing's text that had been left 
out in Schiller's revision. On fol. 44", in the middle of one reply, a little triangle 
and a little number sign have been added. The same signs can be found on an 
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extra piece of paper pasted onto the folio as an extra sheet in the book. The 
content of this extra sheet is supposed to be added between the triangle and the 
number sign on fol. 44’. It contains lines from Lessing's original version of the 
play that re-extend the abbreviated scene (Fig. 7).% 


Fig. 7: Hamburg, SUB, Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a, fol. 44". 


So, on the one hand, there is Lessing's printed play with abbreviations mainly 
following Schiller's adaptation - and, on the other hand, there is a manuscript 
containing a copy of this adaptation in which some omitted parts of Lessing's 
text were added again. 

The various updates in both books do not always mainly concern the play's 
duration. Sometimes they affect the content quite significantly as the almost 
picturesque ensemble of modifications in the fourth scene of the fourth act in 
Theater-Bibliothek, 1988b exemplifies (Fig. 8). 


26 The respective section in the print was at some point partly cancelled, but this cancellation 
was repealed again in a later revision. Cf. Theater-Bibliothek, 1988b, p. 104. 
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Fig. 8: Hamburg, SUB, Theater-Bibliothek, 1988b, p. 170. 
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What seems quite chaotic at first sight is by far no random scribble but the result of 
various updates; i.e. a multi-layered revision of the dramatic text. In this part, Sal- 
adin defends Nathan against the Templar's accusation of actually believing his 
own religion to be superior. At least, this is what he does before the revision and 
what, according to the logic of the character, he should still be doing afterwards. 
However, it remains somewhat unclear whether the praise at the end of the en- 
riched version really comes from him and, due to the excessive material perfor- 
mance, it is questionable which version of the text was ultimately valid. 

The red pencil is the first instrument in this multi-layered sequence of amend- 
ments and this pencil already establishes three different versions of the dialogue. 
At first, it only takes out the Templar's reply and the beginning of Saladin's subse- 
quent reply so that the connection still works. Ultimately, ‘Nathans Los ist diese 
Schwachheit nicht’ (‘this weakness isn't Nathan's fate")," referring to superstition 
and self-righteous religious delusion, is supposed to be included in all these ver- 
sions. A second modification by the red pencil puts these words in the Templar's 
mouth before a third modification shifts it back to Saladin, cancelling the Tem- 
plar's reply. This is also the version the grey pencil establishes at some point. The 
black ink is now somewhere in between. With the respective section framed in 
black ink, the weg (“leave out”) and the cancellation of the latest red-pencil modifi- 
cation, indicated by the bleibt (“remains”), the second red-pencil version seems to 
be confirmed: the Templar praises Nathan. Yet, the slightly bent vertical line on the 
right side seems to include the Templar's respective reply and therefore seems to 
coincide with the third red-pencil version. If one interprets this vertical line to bea 
bit shorter and coextensive with the frame, then the praise of Nathan connects to 
the Templar's underlined reply. The other way around, it would be connected to 
Saladin's prior response. The latter is likely to be the case. It would simply make no 
sense at this point if the Templar praised Nathan for not succumbing to self- 
righteous religious delusion, when that is precisely what he has just accused him 
of. The multiple layers of revisions and the back and forth of cancellations, and 
their subsequent, cancellations create material ambiguity where there is great 
clarity at the content level. 

Even though such complex cases might not be solved completely, it be- 
comes obvious that the multiple layers in a prompt book are interconnected. 
They do not only modify the initial content but also respond to each other, fur- 
ther modifying prior modifications. The logic behind this is always the same, no 
matter if there are one, two or five different revisions: it is always the latest revi- 
sion that counts, that suspends the validity of previous operations and that 


27 Theater-Bibliothek, 1988b, p. 169. 
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itself is only valid until recalled by any further potential amendment. One of the 
many amendments in the print, namely the first red-pencil version, establishes 
the Schiller version (Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a); the others lead to different 
versions of the text. Interestingly, the respective section in Theater-Bibliothek, 
1988a was not revised at all.” 

Nonetheless, examples of such a back and forth of modifications can also be 
found in manuscript Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a, for example on fol. 69" (Fig. 9). 


Fig. 9: Hamburg, SUB, Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a, fol. 69". 


Apparently, it is materially less chaotic, but the principle is the same: a part of 
the reply of the Patriarch - a negative character and an example for religious 
zeal - is cancelled with black ink. This is then revoked with a bl, which is writ- 
ten in pencil and stands for bleibt (‘remains’). This operation is absolutely typi- 
cal for the use of a prompt book. But the pencil taking back the ink, thus cancel- 
ling a cancellation, is in turn also cancelled. The bl is crossed out, which 
revalidates the initial cancellation. Subsequently, another bl is added with a 
pencil, establishing what is to be the final version at this point. In this final 
version, the cancelled lines remain part of the reply, which is also supported by 
the little pencil strokes below the respective lines. 


28 Cf. Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a, fol. 74". The revisions in the middle of the folium are related 
to the revisions on the bottom of Theater-Bibliothek, 1988b, p. 169. 
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From a material point of view there is nothing odd or unusual about this 
last revision. It looks like any other deletion in this prompt book or in others, 
but the underlying motivation differs: these lines have not been cancelled to 
shorten the scene. It is more likely that they were cancelled because they por- 
trayed a negative image of the Church. The Patriarch says, ‘Denn ist / Nicht 
alles, was man Kindern tut, Gewalt? - / Zu sagen: — ausgenommen, was die 
Kirch’ / An Kindern tut’ (‘Is not everything one does to children some form of 
violence? Except of course, what the Church does to children’).” The cancella- 
tion in question regards the last two verses. It clearly makes the Patriarch ap- 
pear less negative when they are left out. In several similar cases in Theater- 
Bibliothek, 1988a, mainly deletions are used to significantly reduce the negative 
light in which a fanatic form of the Christian religion is depicted in the play. 

In contrast to modifications regarding the scenery or the duration of a play, 
it is fair to assume that these modifications were not motivated by theatrical 
requirements; nor were they motivated by aesthetic norms such as the altera- 
tion of particularly violent actions or an indecent language. They occurred in 
order to avoid a conflict with a powerful institution that had traditionally held a 
remarkably bad opinion on the performing arts.’ Materially, however, they do 
not differ from the other types of modifications in the book. 

The two Nathan der Weise prompt books are typical examples for the use of 
such written artefacts. As part of their integration into theatre processes, they 
are revised and updated according to both intra- and extra-theatrical require- 
ments and demands. The concrete operations that correspond to these influ- 
ences turn each prompt book itself into a performative written artefact that is 
operated by a prompter when the play is being performed. The respective writ- 
ten artefact displays a material performance that is individual in each prompt 
book. This material performance has to be the focus of interdisciplinary analysis 
that is necessary to better comprehend this type of written artefact: not only 
does it interconnect the respective operations, the deletions, additions, re- 
placements and their dynamics, but also the written artefacts and their artistic 
and cultural contexts. 


29 Theater-Bibliothek, 1988a, fol. 69". 

30 A similar yet more explicit example for amendments that did not emanate from the internal 
practices of theatre, but instead represent the influence of extra-theatrical agencies are censor- 
ship notes. In case of the Hamburg prompt books such notes that granted approval, mostly 
only after certain modifications of the play, can be found on the last page of the respective 
written artefacts. For an overview on censorship in theatre as established during the Hamburg 
French period from 1811-1814, cf. Stoltz 2016; for a closer look on how these notes and the 
respective demands take place on a material level, cf. Scháfer 2021. 
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Mathieu Ossendrijver 

Performative Aspects of Assyrian Celestial 
Divination and Babylonian Astronomical 
Diaries 


Abstract: This contribution explores performative aspects of Assyrian celestial 
divination and Babylonian astronomical diaries and related texts during the 
first millennium BCE. While the sources for Assyrian celestial divination contain 
much evidence about observational and ritual performances, astronomical 
diaries and related texts are mainly concerned with observation and prediction. 
It is argued that the Assyrian evidence can shed light on some poorly docu- 
mented performative aspects of astronomical practices in Babylon. 


1 Introduction 


Inspired by theatre studies, the humanities have experienced a performative 
turn since the 1980s. In a parallel development, research on Mesopotamian 
scholarship shifted towards an approach focused on actors and their networks, 
practices and contexts.’ Performative aspects of Mesopotamian culture have 
thus far been addressed primarily in relation to practices that are inherently 
performative, such as rituals,’ funerary practices,’ healing practices,“ cultic 
songs and music.? In other areas of Mesopotamian scholarship, performances 
have not received much attention. The present paper explores performative 
aspects of the astral sciences as practised in Assyria and Babylonia during the 
first millennium BCE. In Mesopotamian religion and scholarship, the Moon, the 
Sun, the planets and the stars were all conceived of as deities or manifestations 
of deities.* Adapting a definition of performativity proposed by Richard Schech- 
ner to the Mesopotamian setting," performances are understood as bodily activi- 


1 Rochberg 2004; Robson 2019a. 

2 See Pongratz-Leisten 1994; Schwemer 2011; Parpola 2017; and Krul 2018. 

3 Laneri 2006. 

4 Johnson 2020. 

5 See Mirelman 2010; Gabbay and Mirelman 2011; Lóhnert 2011; Volk 2006; and Ziegler 2011. 
6 Rochberg 2004. 

7 Schechner 1988, 20. 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author, published by De Gruyter. [C)EXENEN This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-003 
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ties undertaken in the presence of at least one other person or divine entity. The 
advantage of this definition is that it allows activities performed by scholars, rituals 
addressed at astral deities and astronomical observations by single scholars to be 
approached within the same framework. The relatively well-documented perfor- 
mances of the practitioners of celestial divination at the Neo-Assyrian court (sev- 
enth century BCE) are explored first before turning to the production of astronomi- 
cal diaries and related texts in Seleucid and Parthian Babylon (c. 330 BCE — 75 CE). 
The evidence for performances in these corpora is complementary in some re- 
spects. The Assyrian sources inform us mainly about performances in observation, 
interpretation and ritual practice. The Babylonian sources are concerned with 
observation and prediction, but reveal little about their performance. I propose that 
the Assyrian sources can shed light on some poorly documented performative 
aspects of the astronomical practices at Babylon. 


2 Performances in celestial divination at the Neo- 
Assyrian court 


The richest evidence of performative aspects of Mesopotamian astral science is 
contained in the letters and reports which the practitioners of celestial divina- 
tion, i.e. ‘astronomers’,® sent to the Assyrian kings at Niniveh (c. 680—650 BCE).? 
Underlying this practice was the assumption that celestial phenomena are a 
form of ‘heavenly writing’ in which the gods reveal their decisions about future 
events.” The king used the predictions inferred from celestial signs to guide his 
actions and negotiate a favourable future for himself and his country." If a sign 
was unfavourable, rituals existed to appease the gods and annul the prediction. 
The astronomers referred to their service as ‘carrying out the watch of the king’. 


8 Mesopotamian scholars of the astral sciences are referred to as astronomers here regardless 
of whether they practised celestial divination, astronomical observation, horoscopic astrology 
or other forms of astral science. 

9 The sources cover parts of the reigns of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal. Regarding the as- 
tronomers' reports, see Hunger 1992. See Parpola 1993 on their letters. For reports and letters 
about extispicy, see Starr 1990. For more on divination at the court, see Maul 2018, and for 
more on scholarly communities, see Robson 2019a. 

10 Rochberg 2004. 

11 Maul 2018. 
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It is important to note that the Akkadian verb ‘to watch’ (nasäru) covers both 
visual perception and protection, as Simo Parpola has described:” 


A plain rendering is incapable of expressing the full meaning of the phrase (‘watch of the 
king’), which involved watching, guarding and protecting the king [...]. This the court 
scholars did by watching for and interpreting signs that the gods sent and advising the 
king how these signs should be reacted to; by guarding the king's behaviour in cultic and 
other areas to prevent him from becoming cultically impure or from performing some task 
on an inauspicious day; by protecting the king from portended evil and divine wrath 
through apotropaic rituals [...]; [and] by restoring the harmony between the king and the 
gods through ritual purification ceremonies. 


*Carrying out the watch of the king' was therefore an inherently performative 
practice.? It was performed in teams of collaborating scholars headed by a chief 
scholar with access to the king.'* Four kinds of performances alluded to in the 
letters and reports are briefly addressed for the present purpose. First, the ob- 
servations themselves. They were often performed by single scholars, presuma- 
bly at home, but some reports mention joint observations, as in the following 
report by chief scholar Issar-Sumu-eres:” 


[As to] what the king, my lord wrote to me: “The clouds were dense, how did you observe 
that the gods [moon and sun] saw each other [in opposition]?' They dispersed before day- 
break; when he [the moon god Sin] whom the king, my lord, knows, revealed himself, we 
saw where Sin was standing. It amounts to an actual observation. Now, does not the king, 
my lord, [indeed] hear that they saw each other on the 14th? 


Issar-Sumu-éres is replying to a letter in which the king questioned the reliabil- 
ity of an observation. He affirms its validity, stressing that he was not the only 
witness. Joint observations are also mentioned in a report by a scholar called 
Balasî, who had a disagreement with his associate Nabii-ahhe-ériba:” 


Concerning Mercury, about which the king my lord wrote to me: yesterday Issar-Sumu- 
eres had an argument with Nabü-ahhe-eriba in the palace. Later, at night, they went and 
all made observations; they saw [it] and were satisfied. From Balasi. 


12 Parpola 1993, xx-xxi. 

13 For comprehensive accounts of the practice of celestial divination at the Assyrian court, see 
Koch 2015; Maul 2018; and Robson 2019a. 

14 Parpola 1993, xxv-xxvii. 

15 Hunger 1992, no. 21. 

16 He was the scholarly advisor and teacher of crown prince Assurbanipal (Parpola 1993, xxv). 
17 Hunger 1992, no. 83. 
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As in legal practice, reports based on testimony by multiple witnesses were 
more authoritative than reports by a single witness. Moreover, each scholar 
could scrutinise the performance of the other, and disagreements could be re- 
solved in situ. 

Uncovering the meaning of the signs was primarily a text-based operation 
which required profound knowledge of divinatory literature, in particular com- 
pendia of omens, i.e. collections of statements of the kind “if P, then Q’. In their 
reports, the scholars usually quote a selection of omens from these compendia, 
rather than describing the phenomena in their own words. This reflects the 
authority of the omen compendia, which had the status of divinely revealed 
knowledge. The astronomers were called ‘scribes of Enüma Anu Enlil’, after the 
main compendium of celestial omens entitled Enüma Anu Enlil (When Anu and 
Enlil’). It comprised about seventy tablets arranged in more or less coherent 
groups dedicated to lunar, solar, meteorological, planetary and stellar phenom- 
ena.? After the omens that were considered relevant for interpreting an ob- 
served phenomenon were identified, they were compared and evaluated, which 
could require the use of commentaries and consultations with colleagues. It was 
also common practice to seek confirmation or annulment of the celestial signs 
through extispicy (divination by inspecting the entrails of sacrificed animals). 
In this case, the extispicy specialist (bari) addressed a prayer to the sun god 
and divine judge Šamaš, asking him to write down a verdict in a sheep's body. 
The signs on the sheep's liver were then interpreted and their predictions com- 
pared with those inferred from the celestial signs.” 

It was not always sufficient to pass on the information to the king in written 
form. A third type of performance was a consultation in which scholars at the 
court reported their interpretations to the king and advised him about possible 
action to take. Sometimes the king had to be convinced with the help of authorita- 
tive texts, as mentioned in the following report by chief scholar Issar-Sumu-eres:? 


[Omen quotations concerning a full moon.] Let them bring in that writing board of Enúma 
Anu Enlil which we wrote, let the king, my lord, have a look. Also, let them give us the 
Akkadian writing board of the king; the ‘Three Stars Each’ should be drawn on it. A cour- 
tier should be appointed to open the seal, to supervise the drawing. 


18 Regarding the order ofthe tablets, see Fincke 2001. For more on their content, see Koch 2015. 
19 Maul 2018. 
20 Hunger 1992, no. 19; Robson 2019a, 122. 
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Some consultations took place in a sacred enclosure by the river called a gersu, 
as mentioned in the following report:” 


[To the king, my lord, your servant Nabü-abhe-ériba. Good health to the kling, my lord! 
May [Nabû] and Marduk bless the king, my lord! Concerning the report on the eclipse of 
[the moon god] Sin about which the king, my lord, wrote to me - they used to receive and 
introduce all the reports of the scribes of Enüma Anu Enlil into the presence of the father 
of the king, my lord. Afterwards, a man whom the father of the king, my lord, knew used 
to read them to the king in a gersu on the river bank. Nowadays it should be done as it 
suits the king, my lord. 


This underscores the ritual nature of the consultation and the divine origin of 
the message that was conveyed to the king. 

Finally, there are ritual and other performances aimed at counteracting un- 
favourable predictions or protecting the king. Since the astronomers were also 
competent in various ritual disciplines,? they sometimes performed these ritu- 
als themselves, as mentioned in a report by the scholar Adad-Sumu-usur:? 


As to the ritual about which the king my lord spoke, we shall perform it this night of the 
22nd day before Dilbat [Venus] and the Arrow [Sirius]; the cultic singers [kali] will also 
perform. If [the weather god] Adad thunders in the middle of the Bull (Taurus), the king 
will conquer a country not belonging to him. 


More often the scholars advised the king to have some ritual performed by un- 
named specialists." The most common rituals against unfavourable signs are 
known as namburbü, which involved symbolic ritual performances as well as 
recitations.” In the case of a lunar or solar eclipse, the substitute king ritual 
could be enacted, as is mentioned in several letters and reports from Niniveh.* 


21 Parpola 1993, 57 (no. 76); Robson 2019a, 105. The gersu also played a role during the substi- 
tute king ritual, cf. Parpola 1993, 168 (no. 210): ‘The (king as) “farmer” (cover name) goes to the 
qersu, enters the reed hut, sits down, returns from the gersu’. 

22 Robson 2019a, 109. 

23 Hunger 1992, no. 163. 

24 See, for instance, Hunger 1992, no. 288, a report about the conjunction of Mars and Jupiter: 
“This is a bad sign for all lands. Let the king my lord perform a namburbú and so make its evil 
pass by'. 

25 Maul 1994. 

26 An overview of the Mesopotamian evidence for this ritual can be found in Huber 2005, 342-356. 
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3 Astronomical diaries and related texts in 
Seleucid and Parthian Babylon 


Around 1,000 fragments of astronomical diaries and related texts dating be- 
tween c. 650 BCE and 75 CE were excavated near Babylon's main temple Esagila, 
sanctuary of the supreme god Marduk (Bel). The astronomers who wrote these 
texts were called ‘scribes of Enüma Anu Enlil’ as in earlier times. No private cor- 
respondence of the Babylonian astronomers comparable to the letters and re- 
ports from Niniveh is available, but some information about their institutional, 
professional and private lives can be gleaned from colophons and from admin- 
istrative documents from temple archives. They were employed as priests at the 
Esagila and received a fixed income for their astronomical services (see below). 
They belonged to a small cluster of scholarly families in which the priestly and 
scholarly professions were passed on from father to son. Having received a 
scribal, priestly and scholarly education and being employed at Babylon's main 
temple, they were also competent in ritual and cultic affairs. The authors of the 
diaries and related texts were steeped in a cultic tradition with strict and elabo- 
rate rules regarding what counts as appropriate and correct performance. More- 
over, they carried out their astronomical activities in a setting where all kinds of 
ritual performances were enacted on a daily basis, probably with their own 
involvement. It seems plausible that this affected their performance of astro- 
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Fig. 1: Schematic representation of the production cycle of astronomical diaries and related 
texts (the lunar and planetary excerpts, most of which contain a selection of data for a single 
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The present exploration focuses on the Seleucid and Parthian eras (c. 250 BCE — 
75 CE) when all of the known textual genres of the diaries and related texts are 
attested, in particular short-term reports known as preliminary diaries and short 
diaries, half-yearly diaries, Goal-Year texts, almanacs, Normal-Star almanacs, 
and procedure texts with Goal-Year rules. As Fig. 1 shows, they are products of a 
cycle of operations involving both observation and prediction. What kind of 
performances are attested or implied in the different stages of the production 
cycle? We may start with short-term reports, which were the source for the dia- 
ries. Compared to half-yearly diaries, relatively few have survived because they 
were discarded once their content had been processed. In his pioneering study, 
Yasuyuki Mitsuma distinguishes two types of short-term reports.” “Preliminary 
diaries' report astronomical and weather data, sometimes also the river level, 
for typically a few days. 'Short diaries' usually contain all categories of data 
known from the half-yearly diaries, including the market rates of agricultural 
commodities, and historical and local events, for intervals of at most c. two 
months. Both 'preliminary diaries' and 'short diaries' covering up to a few days 
are often written with progressively shallower signs since the tablet became 
more difficult to inscribe as the clay dried up from day to day. It follows that 
they were written as the data was collected.” Since the observations were made 
at the beginning and end of the night, the scholars must have used an artificial 
source of light and a water clock to measure time intervals and an instrument — 
perhaps one similar to a medieval Jacob's staff — to measure the distance from 
the Moon or the planets to nearby fixed stars. 

The astronomical watch was a thoroughly prepared and controlled proce- 
dure. Most phenomena that were reported were selected for observation and pre- 
dicted in advance. Only a few unexpected or unpredictable phenomena were 
reported.? Astronomical phenomena that were expected, but could not be ob- 
served due to bad weather were replaced by predictions. This is attested in the 
earliest known diaries from the sixth century BCE. Modern scholarship has not yet 
reflected on the fact that such predictions are also present in preliminary diaries. 
A cursory inspection of the extant preliminary diaries? suggests that no predicta- 
ble phenomena are omitted from these texts when bad weather prevented their 


27 Mitsuma 2015. 

28 It cannot be ruled out that the extant preliminary diaries were copied from original reports 
written on wooden boards inlaid with wax. None have survived from Babylon, but some half- 
yearly diaries do mention that they were copied from a wooden board. 

29 Sachs and Hunger 1988. 

30 Mitsuma 2015. 
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observation. The following quotation from a preliminary diary for Seleucid Era 
(SE) year 116, month II, days 10-17 (194 BCE) may serve as an example:*! 


Year [SE] 116. [...] Night of the 13th, moonrise to sunset 10;30 (US); clouds, I did not watch. 
[...] The 13th [...] Mercury's first appearance in the west in Aries; it was bright, high, sunset 
to setting of Mercury 15 [US]; [theoretical] first appearance on the 11th. 


On day 13, near full moon, the time from moonrise to sunset is reported as 10;30 
US (= 42 minutes), but is marked as ‘not observed’ (literally, ‘I did not watch’). It 
follows that the reported number was computed. Mercury's first appearance in 
the evening is reported on that same day, along with the theoretical date of the 
phenomenon, day 11. It follows that predictive texts were consulted before and 
perhaps during the observation so that the astronomer knew which phenomena 
to observe, where to look and what to report if the expected phenomena could 
not be observed. Texts known as ‘almanacs’ and “Normal Star almanacs’ were 
almost certainly the source of these predictions (see below). It follows that in 
addition to a water clock, a measuring stick, a source of light and a clay tablet or 
wooden board inlaid with wax, the astronomers may also have carried along a 
predictive almanac and/or Normal Star almanac. This would, in turn, suggest 
that the astronomers had assistants with them or observed the stars in pairs, but 
there is no actual evidence to support this. 

Half-yearly diaries, which are the most widely preserved subgenre, usually 
contain a highly stable selection of astronomical, meteorological, economic and 
historical data spanning around half a calendar year, i.e. six or seven months.? 
Their compilation involved comparing, evaluating and copying short diaries kept 
by various scholars. This must have been done in a location where the short dia- 
ries were collected, presumably in the temple compound. The half-yearly diaries 
were produced for long-term storage in a reference library. The range of months in 
the diary was written on the upper edge of the tablet using the phrase Regular 
watch from month M to month N of year Y of (King) NN'. This allowed the scholars 
to retrieve a diary easily if the tablets were placed vertically on shelves or in brick 
niches, as is attested for some Babylonian libraries. 

As mentioned above, most of the reported astronomical phenomena were 
also predicted. The diaries were indirectly the source of these predictions. The 
underlying method, known as the Goal-Year method in modern scholarship, is 
based on the principle that lunar and planetary phenomena return to nearly the 


31 Sachs and Hunger 1989, no. 195E. 
32 For editions of the astronomical diaries, see Sachs and Hunger 1988; 1989; and 1996. See 
Steele 2019 for an overview of their development. 
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same celestial position and calendar date after a characteristic Goal-Year period. 
For example, Venus phenomena get repeated after ninety-nine months, corre- 
sponding to approximately eight years. By copying Venus phenomena from a 
diary preceding a future month by ninety-nine months, Venus phenomena can 
be predicted for that month.? By the same principle, phenomena relating to the 
other planets, lunar eclipses, the appearance of the first crescent and so-called 
Lunar Six intervals were predicted, each with its own period expressed in 
months. The predictions that are incorporated in diaries from the sixth century 
BCE onwards were probably obtained with such methods. 

From the third century onwards, lunar and planetary predictions are attest- 
ed on special tablets known as Goal-Year texts.” Each Goal-Year prediction of 
an astronomical phenomenon required a record of the same phenomenon from 
an earlier year. This partly explains why the content of diaries was stable over 
many centuries. However, no Goal-Year method appears to have been available 
for some phenomena that were routinely reported, in particular the frequent 
Normal Star passages of the Moon, since they were not copied to Goal-Year 
texts. By c. 330 BCE, Babylonian scholars were predicting zodiacal positions of 
the Moon using the methods of mathematical astronomy, but these predictions 
do not seem to have been included in diaries and related texts. If the Moon's 
passage by a Normal Star could not be observed due to cloudy weather, this 
passage remained unreported, even in diaries written after 330 BCE. 

The lunar and planetary data in Goal-Year texts is actually made up of di- 
rect quotations from half-yearly diaries. The enormous amount of work underly- 
ing the production of a single Goal-Year text is evident from the fact that its 
content originates from seventeen different half-yearly diaries.” Several fea- 
tures indicate that Goal-Year texts represent an intermediate stage of prediction. 
Their data is not conveniently arranged by the months of the Goal Year, but by 
planet - in six sections, and chronologically in each one. Due to intercalation, 
some Babylonian years contain thirteen months instead of the usual twelve. 
Using the example of the ninety-nine-month period for Venus, this means that 
the Goal-Year period sometimes separates two identical calendar months eight 
years apart and sometimes two shifted ones. It may therefore happen that the 


33 Steele 2011. 

34 For editions of the Goal-Year texts, see Hunger 2006. 

35 Distinct Goal-Year periods were used for Normal Star passages and synodic phenomena for 
Mars and Jupiter, while a single period was used for the other planets and the Moon. This was 
the Saros period of 223 months for the Moon (approx. 18 years), but some lunar predictions also 
relied on data preceding the months of the Goal Year by 229 months. Each Goal-Year text there- 
fore contains quotations from 2 x 4 + 4 x 2 + 1 = 17 different half-yearly diaries. 
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Venus section begins with quotations from month XII of the year preceding the 
Goal Year by nine years because that month corresponds to month I of the Goal 
Year, and analogously for the other months. Thirdly, the diary passages that 
were copied to Goal-Year texts still include accompanying weather phenomena, 
even though they were not considered to be predictable with the same method 
as planetary and lunar phenomena. 

In the next stage, predictive almanacs and Normal Star almanacs were gen- 
erated from the Goal-Year texts.” For the present purpose, suffice it to say that 
each almanac or Normal Star almanac contained data from one Goal-Year text 
re-arranged chronologically from months I to XII or XID of the Goal Year.* If 
necessary, this involved replacing the original month names by the correspond- 
ing shifted months of the Goal Year. Accompanying weather reports were delet- 
ed and small corrections were made to the dates. The end products closed the 
production cycle and are likely to have guided the scholars in making their 
observations throughout the year. 

As will be apparent, the production of astronomical diaries and related texts 
required a complex set of skills: scribal, practical, astronomical, computational, 
performative, administrative and collaborative. Compared to celestial divina- 
tion at the Neo-Assyrian court, very little explicit textual evidence of the under- 
lying practices and procedures is available today. Even though instructional 
texts played an increasing role in Late Babylonian scholarship,? the only 
known examples of such texts with a connection to the production cycle are 
several procedure texts with Goal-Year rules ^ (Fig. 1). This may indicate that 
some of the procedural knowledge underlying the production of diaries and 
related texts was not written down, but communicated orally and performative- 
ly, with experienced scholars explaining and demonstrating to junior scholars 
how to do things in the proper way. A rare insight into performative aspects of 


36 Ossendrijver 2020. 

37 See Hunger 2014 for editions of the almanacs and Normal Star almanacs. On the relation- 
ship between Goal-Year texts, almanacs and Normal Star almanacs, see Hunger 1999; Hunger 
and Pingree 1999, 139—182; Gray and Steele 2008. The exact set of procedures by which alma- 
nacs and Normal Star almanacs were compiled from Goal-Year texts and other sources has yet 
to be reconstructed. 

38 Intercalation, i.e. the insertion of an additional month, could also trigger a renaming of the 
months. In the period of concern the additional month was either a second month XII, conven- 
tionally denoted XID, or a second month VI, conventionally denoted VL». 

39 Ossendrijver 2015. 

40 For Goal-Year procedure texts, see Brack-Bernsen and Hunger 2002; 2005-2006; 2008; and 
Britton 2002, 59-61. 
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the production cycle is provided by several administrative texts from the second 
century BCE documenting the decisions of the council of the Esagila. A tablet 
from 118 BCE reports their decision about the case of an astronomer who had 
come forward to claim a position at the temple: 


The assembly of the Esagila held council and declared as follows: 'In month X, on day 15, 
year 129 [of the Arsacid Era], which is year 193 [of the Seleucid Era], we drew up a memoran- 
dum concerning our holdings, [namely] 1 mina of silver of Babylon standard and the arable 
land of Bél-aba-usur, scribe of Enúma Anu Enlil, son of Bel-remannu, scribe of Enúma Anu 
Enlil, which he received for keeping the watch, [and which] we had [subsequently] assigned 
to Nabú-apla-usur, cultic singer [kali], scribe of Enüma Anu Enlil, son of Nabú-musétiq-udda. 
Now Bel-usur&u, scribe of Enüma Anu Enlil, son of the aforementioned Bél-aba-usur, has 
come forward and demonstrated to us that he is capable of keeping the watch and we have 
seen ourselves that he is capable of everything [concerning] the watch [...]. We approached 
the aforementioned Nabú-apla-usur to ask him to relinquish the field and the 1 mina of sil- 
ver, the income of Bél-aba-usur, the father of Bél-usurSu [...]. From this year onwards, we 
shall pay him annually from our silver for keeping the watch and delivering the computed 
tables and the meShu texts together with LabaSi, Muränu and Marduk-Sapik-zéri, the sons of 
Bel-bullissu, [with] Bél-ahhé-usur and Nabü-musetiq-uddi, the sons of Itti-Marduk-balatu, 
and with the other scribes of Enúma Anu Enlil’. 


We learn that Bél-usurSu’s father had been employed as an astronomer. But in 
the meantime, another individual, Nabú-apla-usur, had taken over his position, 
which Bél-usursu now claimed for himself. In order to prove his suitability for it, 
he performed an observation before the council, which concluded that he was 
capable of “everything concerning keeping the watch” and transferred the posi- 
tion to him. Apart from reporting observations, he was required to produce 
‘computed tables’ — a reference to mathematical astronomy — and ‘meShu-texts’ 
(the technical term for almanacs and/or Normal Star almanacs) together with 
his colleagues. It is not clear whether his skill in producing the predictive texts 
was also examined, although “everything concerning keeping the watch' could 
be taken as covering the entire production cycle, including Goal-Year texts, 
almanacs, and Normal Star almanacs. Presumably, the astronomers also held 
regular meetings where preliminary diaries were collected, the production cycle 
was coordinated, observation schedules were decided and scribal and computa- 
tional tasks were assigned, but none of these organisational tasks are docu- 
mented in surviving texts. 


41 BM 35559 (CT 49 144). Translation based on the edition by Rochberg 2000. For the author- 
ship of the astronomical diaries see also Robson 2019b. 
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A comparison between the Assyrian and Babylonian sources discussed 
above reveals some notable differences. For one thing, prediction played an 
insignificant role in Assyrian celestial divination compared to Babylonian astral 
science.” Conversely, the astronomical diaries and related texts are largely 
devoid of references to the ominous significance of the phenomena that were 
observed and predicted. Nevertheless, predicting the future by means of celes- 
tial divination and more recent forms of astrology was almost certainly the main 
purpose of the astronomical diaries and related texts. This is not directly evi- 
denced in the diaries and related texts, but it is in separate genres such as Late 
Babylonian copies of the omen compendia, horoscopes? and other innovative 
astrological compositions, many of which remain to be investigated. 

In spite of a lack of textual evidence, it is generally assumed that celestial 
divination was practised at the Babylonian court after the fall of Niniveh (in 
611 BCE), which suggests that at least some of those who compiled astronomical 
diaries were engaged in these activities. Even after the Persian conquest of Bab- 
ylonia in 539 BCE, when native Mesopotamian kingship disappeared, Babyloni- 
an astronomers are said to have offered their services to their foreign kings, 
including Alexander the Great.^ Little is known about the institutional and 
social setting of horoscopic astrology, which emerged in the fifth century BCE. 
Some Babylonian temple astronomers apparently used their predictions to pro- 
duce horoscopes for private citizens.“ Since the fate of the newborn was not 
usually written down along with the horoscope, this information must have 
been communicated in a private consultation. We can only speculate about the 
performative nature of these consultations. Perhaps they were modelled on the 
astrological consultations conducted at the king's court. 
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Eva Ferro 

Pocket-Sized Liturgy: A Fifteenth-Century 
Breviary from the Abbey of San Zeno 
Maggiore 


Abstract: In the following contribution the author analyses a particular example 
of a type of liturgical book known as “breviary”. First, the forms of Divine Office 
during the Middle Ages are briefly presented. Secondly, the author reflects on 
the nature and use of a portable breviary, using the late-fifteenth-century man- 
uscript from the abbey of San Zeno Maggiore in Verona, Kremsmünster, Stifts- 
bibliothek, CC60. The particular nature and form in which this breviary is used 
is analysed by comparing its format, layout, and contents to other types of litur- 
gical books. The author then concludes by underlining how portable breviaries, 
like the one presented here, could be considered liturgical as well as devotional: 
they were used privately, but also reflected the liturgical forms and contents of 
the community in which they were embedded. 


1 Introduction 


Historians are usually interested in the origins and first developments of any 
given historical phenomenon. Medieval music historians, for instance, are often 
interested in the process in which melodies first became fixed in writing;' histo- 
rians of liturgy are frequently concerned with the origins and early forms of 
Christian rites and rituals;? literary historians mostly ask when a text came into 
being and by whom it was written. However, in this paper I would like to start at 
an end: I will begin at the end of the process leading to the unification of many 
liturgical books in the Middle Ages that had previously been used by different 
ritual actors into one single book manufactured for a single person to use. I 
would like to talk about the so-called “breviary”, a type of liturgical manuscript 
used by Christian clerics and monks to perform the Divine Office. By way of 
example, I will focus my attention on a particular manuscript, namely Krems- 


1 Recapitulated in Hiley 1993, 362-363. 
2 See Dalmais, Jounel and Martimort 1985. 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author, published by De Gruyter. [C)EXENTEN This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-004 
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münster, Stiftsbibliothek, CC60, a fifteenth-century breviary from the Benedic- 
tine abbey of San Zeno Maggiore in the northern Italian city of Verona.’ 

This paper will proceed in two directions. Firstly, using this breviary and, in 
particular, its transmission of the office for Saint Zeno, I will initially trace back 
some of the liturgical book types that preceded the breviary genealogically, and 
compare them to the breviary. The comparison will focus on codicology and the 
treatment of the liturgical texts. Secondly, I will explore the ritual performance 
in which this particular kind of liturgical book may have been involved. 


2 The term ‘breviary’ and the forms of Divine Office 


The Latin word breviarium used to define this type of liturgical book has a con- 
nection with the Latin adjective brevis, breve and indicates in general something 
short or shorter. In fact, the term was used to indicate any sort of textual 
abridgement; for instance, such made from a collection of law texts, or the 
shortened version of a historical or exegetical work.^ It was only around the first 
half of the thirteenth century that the word breviarium was used to indicate the 
type of liturgical book in question.’ Later, the term started to indicate the rite 
itself, namely the Divine Office that this book fixates in writing. Thus, the ex- 
pressions “curial breviary' or “basilical breviary' also indicate the forms and 
structures of the Divine Office in a particular institution and not only the physi- 
cal object ‘book’.° Such forms and structure of the Christian Divine Office shall 
be briefly summarized here, so that some of the concepts used in the course of 
this article may become clear from the start. 

The Divine Office is the second essential area of liturgical activity next to 
Mass, in which Jesus's death on the cross is re-enacted through the celebration 
of the Eucharist. The celebration of the Eucharist, during which another series 
of liturgical actions is performed, is not a part of Divine Office. The term 'divine 
office' is the translation of the Latin divinum officium, which means divine duty 
or service. It designates the cycle of prayers, chants and lessons that are to be 
performed as a service to God by monks and the clergy every day, both at day 
and at night. A reference to this duty can be found in the Bible in Luke 18:1: 
“oportet semper orare et non deficere’ (‘It is one's duty always to pray and never 


3 For a detailed description of the manuscript see Fill 2000, 301-308. 
4 See Lehmann 1949, 11-16; Palazzo 1998, 169. 

5 See Gy 1990, 117. 

6 See Thiel 1967, 2380. 
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to stop”). This perennial praise is maintained symbolically in the practice of 
Divine Office, during which prayer takes place at each hour of day-time and 
night-time. The office of important feast days began on the previous day before 
sunset, at the so-called vesper, which is a practice still upheld nowadays at 
Christmas. On most days, however, the office begins at matins, which take place 
during the night. During matins the office is sung three times, each one of them 
called a nocturne. The matins are followed by lauds, which are sung at day- 
break. During the day, office is sung four times, at the so-called canonical 
hours. It is time to sing vesper again before dark, and compline also takes place 
before going to bed." 

Different items and elements also constitute this service, namely chants, 
readings and prayers.? The old-testamentary psalms were the spine of the litur- 
gy of the hours: monks, for instance, had to sing the whole psaltery (150 psalms) 
every week. The psalms were accompanied by antiphons, namely short texts, in 
prose or in verse, drawn from the psaltery itself or from the Bible. They could 
also be non-biblical new compositions, mostly connected with the saint's bio- 
graphical texts, called vita. Antiphons are only sung in connection with a psalm 
or a new-testamentary canticle (like the Magnificat during vesper or the Bene- 
dictus during lauds). Lessons also constituted one of the most important parts of 
the matins, and could also be taken from the Bible or from the saint's biograph- 
ical text. A responsory, namely a chant with a text taken from the Bible or 
drawn from the saint's vita, was sung after a lesson. It consisted of two parts 
sung by different groups, namely the choir and the soloist. 


3 Types of liturgical books and examples from 
the liturgy of Saint Zeno of Verona 


In the Middle Ages, all these different textual and musical items were transmit- 
ted in different types of liturgical books. There were books for chanting, books 
for reading and books for prayer.? The books were not only divided according to 
the type of items they contained, but also with regard to who was supposed to 
actually perform those items during the service. That's why they are sometimes 


7 Acomplete account of the forms of medieval liturgy, both of Mass and Divine Office, is given 
by Harper 1991. 

8 The most complete overview is found in Hiley 1993, to which I refer for the following paragraph. 
9 See Heinzer 1995. 
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called Rollenbúcher,* role books. Some of these book types will be discussed in 
the course of this paper starting from the example of the manuscript Krems- 
miinster, Stiftsbibliothek, CC60. As a breviary, this manuscript contains all 
items that were needed for the celebration of the office, which were at this point 
no longer scattered in different books but collected in one single volume. The 
advantage of such a liturgical book is evident: all material needed for the ritual 
performance is summarized in a single manuscript and is often organized fol- 
lowing the yearly liturgical cycle of the feasts. 

While the breviary is much handier for its medieval user, it is also less easily 
studied by the modern researcher. The form and content of a liturgical Rollen- 
buch clearly reveal for which group of ritual actors it was intended to be used, 
but for whose use was a breviary intended? And how? The answers to these 
questions lie in the manuscripts themselves. To answer them by way of example 
the mentioned breviary Kremsmiinster, Stiftsbibliothek, CC60 shall now be 
studied in more detail. 

The reproduction of the manuscript (Fig. 1) almost accidentally reveals the 
manuscript's dimensions. The thumb of the curator on the top left corner of 
fol. 240" gives an idea of the size of the book, which measures c. 18 x13 cm and 
contains 386 pages, making it a thick but compact portable breviary." The illu- 
minated initial C in colour and gold leaf gives a good impression of the care with 
which this manuscript had been manufactured and of its material value. 

The manuscript can be dated precisely thanks to some computistical texts 
that it contains. With these texts, the owner was able to calculate, among other 
things, the dates of the year's Sundays. The Sunday, or dies dominica (‘day of 
the Lord”) was of particular liturgical importance, and the liturgical service on 
this day was more elaborate than the one on a ferial day. Since these tables 
enable us to calculate the dates of the Sundays for the years 1467-1494, the 
codex must have been produced in 1467. The manuscript can also be localized 
thanks to its calendar, which was written by the main hand of the codex. The 
feasts listed here are typical for a Benedictine house (for instance the feast of 
Saint Benedict), and there are also some regional and local peculiarities that 
allow to determine precisely where it had been produced and used: namely in 
Verona, and, specifically, in the Benedictine abbey of San Zeno Maggiore. 


10 Heinzer 2008, 301. 

11 Another form of breviary is known and was studied in Gy 1963. In this case, the breviary is 
called à sections juxtapposées or breviary of the first type. It was not intended to be carried 
around by the single priest or monk, but rather to be used in choir, see Gy 1963, 109. 
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Fig. 1: Breviary, Verona, 1467. Kremsmünster, Stiftsbibliothek, CC60, fol. 240". 
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A closer look at the feast of San Zeno, the most important saint for the monas- 
tery, allows a more in-depth analysis of the manuscript. Zeno was the protector 
of the monastery, which literally belonged, with all its monks and its goods, to 
the saint himself. It was extremely important for the cloister that Zeno was bur- 
ied here because it made the monastery the institution that could uniquely 
claim to possess the saint's earthly remains. Many texts composed in San Zeno 
Maggiore, liturgical and non-liturgical, state this repeatedly. They also add that 
the monastery had been built by Zeno himself, who, after converting the pagan 
city to Christianity, started building churches and preaching to the masses." In 
this breviary, Zeno's physical presence in the monastery also plays a role. The 
suffragia, short prayers to be recited in a fixed order every day that changed 
from institution to institution,? include an 'Oratio pro sancto Zenone, qui in 
presenti requiescit ecclesia’ (‘A prayer for Saint Zeno who lies in this very 
church’). Furthermore, on the day of the feast for Zeno, the monks visited the 
crypt's cloister in procession. The tomb of the saint was placed there, so the 
monks performed some chants literally in front of the saint.” 

The rubric on fol. 238" (Fig. 2) reads 'In ordinatione sancti zenonis episcopi 
et confessoris', meaning that these elements were to be performed for the feast 
of the episcopal ordination of Zeno, namely on the 8 December. Here the text is 
distributed over two columns and the spaces between the lines are tight, while 
the margins, especially the bottom margin, are quite generously left blank. Fur- 
thermore, the scribe or decorator worked with three colours to mark the layout 
of the page: the texts indicating the feasts and elements of the office, for in- 
stance ‘Ad vesperum hymnus' (‘The hymn for vespers”) or ‘Ad Magnificat’ (‘[An- 
tiphon] to the Magnificat), are red; the texts of the chants, readings and prayers 
are written in dark brown ink. Initials are also marked by pen-flourished ini- 
tials, which alternate in blue and red. Both the generous blank space at the 
bottom of the page as well as this elegant decoration reveal that the small codex 
was expensive. 


12 For the cult of Saint Zeno in Verona, see Ferro 2022. 

13 See Harper 1991, 131. 

14 See Fill 2000, 303. English translation: author's own. 

15 This is testified by an almost contemporary liturgical book from the same abbey, namely 
the choral antiphonary Verona, Biblioteca Civica, 739 I, fol. 107" which prescribes that a pro- 
cession to the altar of Saint Zeno in the cloister's crypt has to be made after the first vesper. 
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Fig. 2: Breviary, Verona, 1467. Kremsmünster, Stiftsbibliothek, CC60, fol. 238". 
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Fig. 3: Antiphonary, Verona, late eleventh century. Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare, XCVIII(92), 
fol. 147". 
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Furthermore, in this portable breviary, as in most manuscripts of this kind, the 
contents of the liturgy are fitted into the smallest space possible. In this case, on 
fol. 238" for instance, one finds the incipit of the antiphons for the first vesper 
and of a short reading, a complete responsory, the hymn for vesper and the first 
half of the hymn for matins, the Magnificat-antiphon, the invitatory and a pray- 
er. Precisely this layout and the compressed presentation of the liturgical mate- 
rial represent an innovation in the history of liturgical books. Take for instance 
the chanted elements of the office, namely antiphons and responsories. On 
fol. 239' the manuscript transmits the responsory ‘Hic est sacer antistes' and this 
responsory opens the series of the responsories of matins. Here no musical nota- 
tion is registered, but on close inspection one can notice a slight difference in the 
script of the responsory in comparison to the one of the read or prayed elements." 
Chanted elements such as responsories and antiphons were usually transmitted 
in the so-called antiphonary, like the late-eleventh-century antiphonary from 
Verona (Fig. 3). 

Fol. 147' includes the rubric ‘In natale sancti Zenonis ad vesperum antipho- 
na’ (‘The antiphon for vespers of the feast of Saint Zeno’) and some lines later 
“Alia antiphona’ (‘Another antiphon"). More antiphons, responsories and the 
incipits of psalms follow. It becomes clear that the antiphonary only transmits 
the chants and records their melodies, thus fixating the musical notation. The 
fact that only this particular content is transmitted in such a manuscript has a 
direct consequence on its layout, making it very different from the layout of our 
breviary. In the antiphonary one finds the script in a single column that extends 
over the whole page, not in two columns. Also, the interlinear spaces in the 
antiphonary are more abundant, and even the text that accompanies the melo- 
dy must adapt its form to the musical notation: the single word is divided into 
syllables, and their position follows the distribution of the notes, or the groups 
of notes (melismas). Hence, the first important differences between a portable 
breviary and the liturgical manuscripts preceding its invention are that (1) the 
breviary transmits all material needed for the celebration of the office without 
distinguishing between different musical and textual genres, (2) it does not 
register the musical notation of the chanted elements and (3) its mise-en-page 
reflects the effort of transmitting as much text as possible in the smallest possi- 
ble space. 

In addition to these aspects, the treatment of the transmitted textual mate- 
rial also distinguishes a breviary from its ancestor book types, which is also 
evident in the breviary from San Zeno Maggiore. In column b of fol. 239', the 


16 See, for instance, the text following the rubric “Lectio IP. On this aspect see also Gy 1990. 
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rubric “Lectio IP introduces a text of a different genre, namely a reading, in this 
case the second lesson of matins. As in the case of Saint Zeno for the Veronese 
abbey, the textual material for such readings was often provided by the biography 
of the saint. During the liturgy on his or her feast day, and especially during the 
night office (matins), a long portion taken from the text of the saint's life, or vita, 
was read aloud to the members of the cloister that were gathered in the choir of 
the church to perform the office. In this way the life and deeds of an exemplary 
individual, who in this case was also patron of the cloister, were meditated upon 
by the group. Furthermore, the significance and ‘formative force'" of such a litur- 
gical practice was enhanced by the chants (antiphons and responsories) that 
accompanied the readings and that were also mostly taken from the vita of the 
saint in question.” 

Another earlier manuscript from the abbey of San Zeno Maggiore transmits 
the same vita of Saint Zeno, Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare, XCVI(90*). The man- 
uscript can be dated to the late twelfth century and contains a collection of vitae 
of saints venerated in Verona at this time. But the manuscript did not only col- 
lect these texts, it was also used in liturgy, and can thus be categorized as a 
hagiographical lectionary for the office. This is indicated by a series of margina- 
lia inscribed in the manuscript. 

Firstly, at least two series of roman numerals in brown and red ink can be 
traced in the lectionary's margins (Fig. 4).? These indicate in which part of the 
night service these lessons were to be read. The vita of Zeno and other hagio- 
graphical texts transmitted in the codex are divided into eight or twelve lessons, 
which correspond to the number of readings required by the structure of the mo- 
nastic night office. Hence, the codex was used by a monastic community, the 
abbey of San Zeno Maggiore, as a second set of marginalia indicates, and not by 
an episcopal church, like the cathedral of Verona, despite the fact that the manu- 
script ended up in the library of the episcopal chapter. As to the second set of 
marginalia, these comprise short rubrics written by a hand contemporary to the 
main text that indicate on which occasion the biography of Saint Zeno was to be 
read aloud. In the left margin of p. 282, for instance, the rubric reads ‘In transla- 
tione sancti Zenonis', thus prescribing that this portion of the text was to be read 
during the feast of the so-called translatio, on the day (namely the 21 May) that the 


17 Johnson 2011, 134. 

18 See Heinzer 2011, 234. 

19 The fact that different sets of numerals are to be found indicates that the length of the 
readings was modified during the Middle Ages. They also stand for the fact that this particular 
volume was continuously being used in the cloister over many years. 
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medieval monastic community celebrated as the date of the entombment of the 
saint's bodily remains into the crypt of the abbey. Also, not accidently, this topic 
is narrated in the portion of text in question (ll. 3-5: *Nunc necessarium nobis 
videtur translationis eius seriem notificare’ (Now we think it is necessary to report 
what happened when his [Zeno's] body was translated”). 


Fig. 4: Lectionary, Verona, late twelfth century. Verona Biblioteca Capitolare, XCVI(90*), p. 272. 
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Now that it has been established that both manuscripts are liturgical in nature, 
they can be compared with regard to the topic of this paper, namely the ques- 
tion of how the breviary is different from all the types of liturgical books that 
preceded it. This difference becomes evident not only with regard to the struc- 
ture and layout, but also with regard to the fact that the treatment of the trans- 
mitted textual material differs greatly in the different types of liturgical manu- 
script. This especially concerns the material for the readings. While the lessons 
from the hagiographical lectionary Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare, XCVI(90*) 
contain an average of c. seventy words, the lessons in the breviary are much 
shorter and contain an average of only thirty words, less than half. In Table 1, 
the first lesson in the lectionary is presented next to the first lesson of the brev- 
iary, exemplifying the difference in length: 


Table 1: The first lesson in XCVI(90*) and CC60. 


Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare, XCVI(90*) Kremsmünster, Stiftsbibliothek, CC60 


Lectio Eo tempore quo Valerianus cum filio Eo tempore quo Valerianus cum filio suo 

prima Galieno fasces Romani imperii suscepit,  Galieno fasces Romani imperii suscepit. 
prima fronte regiminis humanus et be- Prima fronte regiminis humanus et beni- 
nignus existitit erga famulos dei quia gnus existitit erga famulos Dei quia mitis- 


mitissima sors regnorum solet esse sub sima sors regnorum solet esse sub novo 
novo rege. rege. Tu au[tem ...] 

Sed postquam vetustari cepit in regno 

depravatus est et a veritate deiectus per 

quendam doctorem pessimum magistrum 

et principem Egyptiorum magorum, ut 

iustos et sanctos viros interemi iuberet. 

Tamquam qui adversarentur magicis 

artibus quibus ipse sordebat. 


This means that the user of the breviary would have read much shorter readings 
and would have, in the end, known a much shorter portion of the saint's biog- 
raphy than somebody reading, or more precisely hearing, the lessons taken from 
the legendary. 
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4 The portable breviary Kremsmünster, Stiftsbi- 
bliothek, CC60, and its owner 


All the information gained through an analysis of the format, layout and con- 
tent of the breviary as well as its comparison with other liturgical codices is 
fundamental to reach a deeper understanding of this particular type of liturgical 
book. In the case of the late medieval breviary from the abbey of San Zeno Mag- 
giore, the analysis revealed that the manuscript can be categorized as a portable 
breviary and it contains all liturgical material for the celebration of the Divine 
Office. Additionally, it is evident that this material had not only been fitted into 
the smallest space possible, but was also transmitted without musical notation, 
and its contents had been, in some cases, heavily abbreviated. Still, the two 
following important questions remain unanswered: “Who used this artefact?” 
and: “How did he or she use it?” 

Luckily, a number of liturgical materials recorded in the book can deliver an 
answer to at least the first of these questions. Firstly, on fols 14-19, a series of 
so-called ordines can be found. An ordo describes and regulates how special 
rituals should be performed. The breviary from San Zeno Maggiore contains 
ordines for monastic rites usually performed by the abbot, for instance one for 
the ordaining of a monk (‘ordo ad faciendum monachum’) and one describing 
how to welcome guests or pilgrims (‘ordo ad suscipiendum hospites seu pere- 
grinos in porta monasterii'). Also, an ordo containing instructions on how to 
bless the monks' refectory is transmitted in the codex and corresponds with a 
text used particularly in the southern German abbey of Tegernsee in Bavaria. It 
will be necessary to come back to this point further on in the article. Secondly, 
on fol. 90*, the manuscript records a series of so-called absolutions, blessings. 
The abbot pronounced a blessing at the end of every hour during his office.? In 
this manuscript, the blessings are ordered following the hour of prayer during 
which they were delivered. Thus, they are introduced by rubrics like: ‘In primo 
nocturno absolutio”, “In secundo nocturno absolutio', etc. The fact that the brev- 
iary transmits texts decidedly pertinent to the abbot reveals quite clearly that 
the book was intended for no less than the abbot of San Zeno Maggiore. The 
small codex supplied him with everything he needed to perform not only the 
daily office (e.g. the blessings for all hours of prayer), but also for a series of 
special rituals that were not performed daily (e.g. ordaining a brother-monk or 
the blessing of the monastery's living spaces). 


20 See Harper 1991, 85. 
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Furthermore, the owner of the breviary can be identified even more precise- 
ly. Since the beginning of the fifteenth century, around 1427, new monks had 
been called from Germany, and probably Tegernsee, to populate the abbey of 
San Zeno Maggiore.” However, a series of external abbots, not chosen among 
the monks of the abbey, were also put in charge of the institution.? These Ger- 
man monks were installed to restore the Benedictine way of life into the monas- 
tery. They did this and other things by acquiring new manuscripts for the mon- 
astery library and substituting the obsolete liturgical books with new ones. 
Some of these books were also aesthetically more to their taste, since they had 
hired German illuminators to decorate them.” The arrival of these German 
monks in San Zeno could also explain why some of the ordines in our breviary 
record southern German customs. 

Furthermore, in the year 1464, the abbot Gregorio Correr, who had contrib- 
uted to the renewal of the monastery by renovating the choir and commission- 
ing famous artists like Andrea Mantegna, died.^ The new abbot, who was nom- 
inated around 1465-1467, and therefore precisely at the time when CC60 was 
produced, may have needed a new personal breviary to become familiar with 
the liturgy of the abbey. Our breviary could not only give him an overview of the 
liturgical customs of the monastery he was to lead, but also, due to its small 
size, enable him to celebrate the Divine Office anywhere he wanted. To fulfil his 
administrative duties, the abbot was often unable to celebrate with his brothers 
in the choir. Not only did he often have to travel, he also even lived separated 
from the brothers in his private habitation when he was in the abbey. With this 
portable breviary, he could celebrate the office privately and also when travel- 
ling. Thus, this breviary was with regards to its format, layout, contents and 
function both a liturgical and a devotional book: it was, for its owner and carri- 
er, a private book that contained the rituals that only he, the abbot, would need. 
But since it reflected the liturgical customs of the monastic community that the 
abbot directed, it also was a liturgical book. Thus, this breviary is a devotional 
book in the sense that it could be used for the private recitation of the office. 
However, it was also a liturgical book because, since its owner and user was an 
abbot, it contained the liturgical materials of his monastic community. 

Furthermore, as mentioned above, precisely the layout of the scripts 
through which the read texts are graphically distinct from the chants indicate its 


21 See Biancolini 1761, 66; Babcock and Cahn 1992, 109-110. 
22 See Parolotto 2002, 14. 

23 See Castiglioni 1985b; Castiglioni 1985a, 66-71. 

24 See Parolotto 2002, 14. 
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double nature. One has to bear in mind that, even when performing the office 
privately, the abbot, or for that matter any other monk or cleric, would still have 
perceivably vocalized the texts. Many primary sources concerning the late medi- 
eval practice of private recitation of office,” and, interestingly, also sources 
concerning the use of books of hours, show that the private performance of 
Divine Office was never a silent mind-reading of texts. Instead, the words had to 
be pronounced loudly and possibly tractim, which means with the right pauses, 
neither too slow nor too fast, so that they were easily comprehensible: 


Private recitation in a low voice was known as reading done privatim, secreto, tacite or in 
silentio. Yet, since it was vocal, these terms occur with legere as well as cantare. Private 
diction of the Office, of psalms, prayers, and the private celebration of Mass still could not 
be compared with the reading of, say, a theological treatise or a poem. The reverence for 
such acts required that they should be performed tractim.? 


This reverence for the liturgical acts not only determined the way they were 
performed privately, but also had an influence on the layout of breviaries, 
which, as in the case at hand, were often used by a single monk or cleric. The 
performative distinction between chants and readings typical of the earlier Rol- 
lenbücher is maintained graphically in these later books for private use, and 
with it the liturgical-communal performance of the Divine Office is emulated. 


5 Conclusion 


To conclude, in this article I illustrated the process in which the liturgy of the 
hours went from being codified in multiple liturgical books for multiple users to 
being condensed in one book used by a single, yet prominent, liturgical actor. I 
focused on the example on the late medieval manuscript Kremsmünster, Stifts- 
bibliothek, CC60, a portable breviary from the north Italian abbey San Zeno 
Maggiore. Furthermore, thanks to the indications of this manuscript, it was 
possible to reconstruct the particular historical scenario in which such a book 
was needed and to reflect on its possible uses and actual performance. This 
leads to the conclusion that due to its contents and use, this portable breviary, 
like many others of its genre, can be characterized both as a liturgical and as a 
devotional book. 


25 See the sources listed in van Dijk 1952. 
26 Van Dijk 1952, 10. See also Flanigan 2014, 64-65. 
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Manuscripts 


Kremsmiinster, 
Stiftsbibliothek, 
CC60 


Verona, 

Biblioteca Capitolare, 
XCVI(90*) 
XCVIII(92) 

Biblioteca Civica, 
7391 
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Agathe Keller 

Performing Multiplications Beyond the Text 
of Some Sanskrit Mathematical 
Commentaries 


Abstract: Sanskrit mathematical commentaries contain many different kinds of 
performance, some of which are embedded in the lists of the solved examples they 
almost always contain. The resolutions of problems contained in these lists of 
solved examples include representations of a working surface on which computa- 
tions would have been carried out or diagrams drawn. This chapter discusses how 
the execution of multiplications can be reconstructed with the help of these repre- 
sentations. I examine how these representations appear in manuscripts and edi- 
tions of these texts. I also reflect on the material objects on which and with which 
these multiplications may have been performed. The discussion is based on 
Prthüdaka's (fl. 850) commentary on the Theoretical Treatise of the Corrected 
Brahma School (Brahmasphutasiddhánta 628), the anonymous undated commen- 
tary on Sridhara’s (c. 800) Board Mathematics (Pátiganita) and An Introductory 
Commentary on Arithmetics to Awaken the Young (Bälabodhänkarrtti), Sambhu- 
dasa’s (1428/1429) Old-Gujarati commentary on the anonymous and undated San- 
skrit Twenty-five Rules (Pañcavimsatika). 


1 Introduction: texts that stage performances 


This chapter explores the ways in which, as historians, we use Sanskrit mathe- 
matical treatises and their commentaries to reproduce and reconstruct the exe- 
cution of certain algorithms. To do so requires reflection on what the aims of 
Sanskrit mathematical texts were, with regard to the execution of algorithms. 
Was their purpose to teach how to carry out an execution and, if so, how did 
texts go about doing so? Furthermore, what do we know of the tools used to 
execute an arithmetical algorithm? 

Answering these questions directly may not be possible. We can however 
start by noting that Sanskrit mathematical treatises and commentaries did in- 
deed stage performances, some of which related to the execution of algorithms. 


1 This is a contested translation of the title of this text, discussed in Section 3 below. 


3 Open Access. © 2024 the author, published by De Gruyter. [CEET This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-005 
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1.1 An orally chanted text for teaching? 


The first and most famous of the staged performances of treatises and commen- 
taries was indeed the vocalisation of versified texts.? These days, a good Sanskrit- 
ist, an authentic one, seems to be one who, in international conferences, can chant 
the Sanskrit verses of a treatise ($astra). Such a Sanskritist not only displays a 
knowledge of versification, but also demonstrates that the study of ancient South 
Asian texts is more than an academic discipline: it is also a live practice. 

The earliest medieval theoretical astronomical treatise handed down to us, 
the Aryabhatiya (499), was authored by Aryabhata (b. 476), who spoke of him- 
self in the third person as ‘proclaiming’ (nigad-) the topics of the treatise.? His 
famous (because it is one of the earliest) ‘sine table’ is a verse which lists nu- 
merical values, using a special way of naming and noting them:^ 


Abh.1.12. 
makhi bhakhi phakhi dhakhi nakhi ñakhi ñinakhi hasjha skaki kisga $ghaki kighva| ghlaki, 
kigra, hakya, ghaki, kica, sga, sbha, riva, kla, ghta, cha kalardhajyah||. 


makhi (225), bhakhi (224), phakhi (222), dhaki (219), nakhi (215), ñakhi (210), rinakhi (205), 
hasjha (199), skaki (191), kisga (183), $ghaki (174), kighva (154),| ghlaki (143), kigra (131), 
hakya (119), ghaki (106), kica (93), sga (79), $bha (65), nva (51), kla (37), ghta (22), cha (7) 
are the half-chords in minutes||. 


Here Aryabhata seems to display both a text and musical onomatopoeia. Per- 
haps this verse was composed to be performed orally, or perhaps for the reader 
to imagine that it was so performed. How purely oral ancient Sanskrit texts were 
is a question that has generated much debate.” Historians, and in particular 
historians of Indian mathematics, often consider that treatises were first stored 
in a person's memory rather than in a manuscript, and then made to be per- 


2 Often studies of orality focus on the sacred texts of the Vedas, which Frits Staal argues were 
made to be performed, chanted and recited, without concentrating on their contents (Staal et 
al. 1983, 256, for instance). 

3 Abh.1.cd. aryabhatas trini gadati ganitam kalakriyam golam, ‘Aryabhata proclaims three: 
Mathematics, Time-reckoning, the Sphere'. Shukla and Sarma 1976, 1. 

4 Concerning the “sine table” and its importance, see Van Brummelen 2009, 99-100. Concern- 
ing Aryabhata's notation of numerical values with syllables, see Shukla and Sarma 1976, 3-5. 
This notation was an extensively debated topic in the nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
as discussed notably in Keller 2011. 

5 Most famously and consistently, Jack Goody believed in the Vedas's pure orality, notably in 
Goody 2010, 166-169, a position he maintained despite much criticism, as found for instance in 
Falk 1990. 
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formed orally.* Nonetheless, such texts describe a world where things are writ- 
ten and traced: noted numbers and drawings of diagrams are part of the pre- 
scriptions they contain. Furthermore, the commentaries on these oral treatises 
are often explicitly written (likh-) texts. They too can contain quoted verses and 
staged dialogs. Finally, whether we are looking at South Asian language manu- 
scripts in general or manuscripts dealing with mathematical and astral texts in 
these languages, quite famously, we are overwhelmed by the sheer number of 
documents.” These manuscripts are quite recent and made of fragile bark, palm 
leaf and paper - an abundance which suggests, in part, that transmission also 
involved hand copying texts. The oral performance of an astronomical or math- 
ematical treatise thus seems to have been a standard rhetoric for the presenta- 
tion of scholarly knowledge; a mise-en-scene of how ideally scholarly 
knowledge should be performed and transmitted without necessarily being the 
reality of how the text was actually passed down (in writing rather than through 
oral transmission?) or stored (in writing rather than in a person's mind?).? 

This paradox of our sources and our historiographic difficulties in treating 
them also indicates how little we know of the contexts in which astronomical 
and mathematical texts in Sanskrit were composed, studied, learned, performed 
and copied. In the case of Sanskrit mathematical texts, the context is often 
thought to be that of a school, or at least of a teacher and student relationship.? 
Another possible imagined setting, from what we know of early modern litera- 
ture and miniatures, is a royal court with its courtly performances and rivalries, 
which might echo into more rural settings in temples or on village stages.” Fi- 
nally, the vigorous debate forums of what would have been a South Asian pub- 
lic sphere from the eighteenth century onwards, probably also fuelled imagina- 
tion on the public performance of Sanskrit mathematical texts and procedures." 


6 From Filliozat 2004 to Kusuba 2018, for instance. 

7 Srinivas 2019. 

8 Keller 2016, 577. Of course, we can imagine that transmission involved all these acts simul- 
taneously. 

9 This historiography applied to the Aryabhatiya has been studied in Keller 2016. In Kusuba 
2018, this is an underlying thread of the article, clear already from its abstract which states: 
*When students read the rules, they learned the procedure of calculation. When they read 
examples, they learned how to set down given numbers'. In other words, Takanori Kusuba 
assumes that the texts were read by students wanting to learn how to execute elementary 
operations. 

10 For a summary of social and political issues of text, manuscript and performance in early 
modern India, see O'Hanlon 2013, 89-93. Concerning representations of courtly astrologers, 
see Sarma 2000. 

11 On these forums, see Bayly 1996, Chap. 5, 181-211. 
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These pre-colonial and colonial debates did include questions of astronomy." 
Mathematics were also at the time an arena of more or less public discourses, 
notably concerning the writing of local mathematical textbooks in regional 
languages.” We might therefore wonder if these public performances can be 
projected back much further into the past. 

For most texts before the second millennium, it is however often hard to 
know precisely in which families, places, and institutions (temples, royal 
courts, village schools or city forums) the texts were composed, copied, learned, 
commented, and studied. More often than not, if we want to know what audi- 
ence the text was aimed at, and who must have performed the text, executed its 
algorithms and used the commentaries, we have no choice but to use the clues 
we get from the both texts and the manuscripts through which they have been 
handed down to us. 

We will set aside this question of context in what follows. Instead, the per- 
formance of an algorithm, essentially the execution of elementary operations, 
will be our focus here. These executions are evoked in treatises and are part of 
the performances staged in commentaries. 


1.2 Staging the resolution of problems 


I have suggested elsewhere that Sanskrit mathematical commentaries might be 

characterised by the lists of solved problems they contain.’ There seems to bea 

fixed structure for how the resolution of problems are to be staged in commen- 
taries, something that goes beyond time and regional variations, for each solved 

problem has a standard organization, as represented in Fig. 1: 

1. The performative announcement of an example/problem (uddesaka, udaha- 
rana). 

2. Thestatement of the problem, somewhat in the form of a riddle, often versi- 
fied. 

3. A setting (nyasa, sthapana) of the givens of the problem. This involves a 
performative declaration “setting” (nyasah), which opens into the text of the 
commentary a representation of the surface on which mathematical non 
discursive actions are going to be carried out to solve the problem: dia- 
grams can be drawn, numbers can be displayed in tabular formats, and so 


12 Minkowski 2001; Dodson 2007, 162-167. 
13 Raina and Habib 1990. 
14 Keller 2022, 100. 
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on. These settings and the objects they contain translate the discursive giv- 
ens of the problem into a configuration which enables the execution of ac- 
tions and operations involved in the resolution. 

4. Theresolution (karana) of the problem follows, in which sometimes several 
states of the working surface might be displayed. 

5. Sometimes a part is devoted to the explanation/proof (vasana, upapatti) of 
the general rule related to the problem.” 

6. Thestatement of the solution. 


Such a structure is often made visible in modern editions, but might not be ty- 
pographically set out when dealing with manuscripts. This textual organisation 
may vary in its subparts from text to text and manuscript to manuscript. 


framd med sarafan qun: I 
aa Stara ATTN a WNN 


searakard aa: Parra werd | Verses of the Treatise 
afenfeatz fa GS HOP * U 
eqeaafaarng frat INTA EUA | 
aaya far Furia wenfe i ron 
* (sarpemta— Announcement of an example 


Versified example 
3 11) 


gar (refi r- 
med e e Announcement of 
is setting and setting 
famanr zt 


E CHE 


Ted pepe To af 
ail, ı warf AAA PATA OUT, eter 


fama aud a, uña fama fer 


T) ira aa weg Y 
fesracfeqd em ama È waa. 1 
T c x œ Resolution 
A - as — 
(fro peruano ce Q2 cun 
` 
aa, warned (qu) 
t, ARA o "z 
F, iam LA] 
mme (ii) 
Ed ST, = 
Ter Fara Stating the solution 


im fat erfenürarmegrnfa! af que que ered 


Fig. 1: The different parts of a solved problem. Execution of a multiplication in the commentary 
on $ridhara's Board Mathematics as set up in Kripa Shankar Shukla's 1959 edition.” 


15 Keller 2022, 118 gives examples of proofs in commentaries made with specific givens and 
carried out within the resolution of examples. This is most common but often erased from the 
standard historiography of proofs in Sanskrit mathematical sources, as discussed in Keller 
2022, 110-111. 
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Within this structure, therefore, different performances are staged inside the 
text: the performative declarations of problems and settings, the statement of 
the problem, the translation of the problem's givens on a working surface, the 
resolution of a problem, and the explanations related to the resolution. They 
can each be treated in a separate rubric, suggesting that the resolution of a 
problem involves all these sub-actions, which together form one great perfor- 
mance: the execution of the algorithm which solves a given problem. 

The text of commentaries sometimes alludes to what is being done, orally, 
off-stage so to say, with what is placed on the working surface. Typically, in 
Bhàskara's commentary on the Aryabhatiya, oral explanations are given on 
diagrams. These explanations are evoked in the texts but not explicated." 

Therefore, the different actions involved in the resolution of a problem are 
sometimes staged partly in the text, but other actions might simply be alluded 
to, and others yet remain tacit. 

We may wonder how these performances were to be staged. Were they to be 
performed theatrically with an oral vocalisation, or silently for one's self? Even 
as we leave orality aside, we might ask whether we can speak of the execution 
of an algorithm as a performance. Was it thought of in this way by the authors 
of Sanskrit mathematical commentaries? 


1.3 Texts, algorithms, and performances 


The execution of an algorithm involves much of what defines a performance:? it 
is a skill that can be repeated and rehearsed to be carried out well. It can be 
different every time it is acted out, and it may or may not have publics, but since 
we learn of them through texts that evoke them, we may imagine at least two 
concerned with the performance: the author of the text and his or her reader. An 
algorithm's steps need not all be fixed precisely or in the same order, as we will 
see. The space in which a procedure is to be performed, and the material objects 
which it involves are open questions to us as historians. 

Would the authors, performers, and readers of Sanskrit mathematical texts 
in the past endorse such points of view? 


16 The publication is free of copyright, and available here «https://archive.org/details/ 
Patiganita>. 

17 Keller 2005, 298-299. 

18 As considered in Schechner 2017, 26, 35, 49, and 52, and Fischer-Lichte 2014, 18. 
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The vocabulary associated with the execution of procedures in Sanskrit et- 
ymologically conveys the idea of making and of action, which is the same word 
(karana). The same term can be used to evoke both the procedure itself and the 
resolution of a problem. Consequently, operations appear as the elementary 
building blocks from which algorithms are made. They are very literally peri- 
fabrications (parikarman). Other words can be used of course, some evoking 
methods which lead (nyaya) to a fruit/result (phala). Therefore, the execution of 
the algorithm and the algorithm are one and a same thing in the vocabulary. In 
theatre and dance, according to Sanskrit texts, if a performance is related to 
action (kr-) the performance itself has a separate name and verb (nat-). We do 
not find such distinctions in the resolution of problems or the execution of algo- 
rithms. However, texts that were not theatre plays but had a scholarly dimen- 
sion could be associated with some kind of performance, chanting intertwined 
with near theatrical staging, or recitation with improvisation, possibly in San- 
skrit and vernacular. This is notably the case of the historical law texts called 
‘the ancient’ (puräna), which were performed by specialists, pauranikas.^ We 
can thus imagine that similarly astral texts or mathematical texts could be per- 
formed by the specialists of these texts. Astrologers in South Asia today are 
known to intertwine computations in what is sometimes a ritual performance. 
Such ritual performances might include the recitation of texts.? To evaluate 
whether they existed in the past, and in what form, we would need to document 
such stagings in non-mathematical and non-astral literature as well. 

Historians of mathematics have taken the resolution of problems as de- 
scribed in mathematical commentaries as a stage, set in the text, on which the 
resolution is performed to teach and explain how an algorithm should be exe- 
cuted. In other words, more often than not, historians of mathematics have 
approached mathematical texts as very literally describing the execution of 
operations and algorithms. As such then, the sütras of mathematical treatises 
have appeared as faulty: aphoristic and failing to describe the intricate details 
necessary to reproduce an execution, while commentaries would seem to rely 
on much tacit knowledge. 

Let us first set aside, though, the idea that transmitted texts are always 
about enabling such performances. We have noted that some of the actions 
entailed by an execution might not be staged directly in the text. Some might be 


19 Some of such performances are described in O'Hanlon 2013, 117-118. 

20 Tarabout 2006; Tarabout 2007; and Tarabout 2015 are analytical variations on an astrologi- 
cal ritual carried out in Kerala temples. See also Guenzi 2013, for example 116-118 translated 
into English in Guenzi 2021, 90—91. 
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tacit, and others simply alluded to. Perhaps some of what is staged in the text — 
including the display of working surfaces — aims at inviting the reader (directly 
or indirectly) to try to enact a set of actions. Text by text we should try to assess 
which elements may invite us to think that this is the case. In all instances, 
choices are made in the treatises as in the commentaries on which part of the 
performance is shown. Each mathematical commentary has its own way of re- 
lating to the different performances that the resolution of a problem entails. A 
text can never faithfully describe and/or represent the whole set of performanc- 
es attached to the resolution of a problem, since these include non-discursive 
acts. They however necessarily give a point of view on it. More precisely, a trea- 
tise's rules give a point of view on the steps of the procedure, while the com- 
mentary expounds on what is deemed necessary about it.” 

In what follows, the intention of the texts in relation to the performance of 
the algorithm by a reader or hearer will not be discussed directly. However, we 
will have to touch on such an intention as we try to reconstruct the performance 
of a multiplication. We will see how discussing the performance in relation to 
the text helps us perceive what could have been some aspect of the author's 
aim. We will consider the texts as more or less willing testimonies to how a giv- 
en algorithm or operation was carried out, and we will use texts as the tools we 
have as historians to reconstruct these executions. But we will not assume that 
all the texts we deal with are, as Matthieu Husson and Samuel Gessner in this 
volume put it, ‘toolbox’ manuscripts. 

This chapter tackles some of the difficult components of the reconstruction 
of executions, those which may specifically be concerned with performance: the 
material objects used, the surface on which the execution took place, and the 
different orders and details of those little steps in the execution of an algorithm 
that exhibit a know-how open to improvisation. What clues do we have about 
them? 

In what follows, this chapter looks at the dialectics of what the text states 
about the resolution of a problem, the representations of different stages of the 
working surface within the text, and how they are articulated to one another. We 
will do so in the case of the execution of a multiplication. It will be a way of asking 
on what surface, with what tools, multiplications could have been carried out. The 
discussion will use Prthüdaka's (fl. 850) commentary (abbrev. PBSS) on the Theo- 
retical Treatise of the Corrected Brahma School (Brähmasphutasiddhänta 628 — 
abbrev. BSS), the anonymous undated commentary on Sridhara’s (c. 800) Board 
Mathematics (Patiganita — abbrev. PG) and the An Introductory Commentary on 


21 Keller 2015a, 189-190, 210—211. 
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Arithmetics to Awaken the Young (Bälabodhänkavrtti - abbrev. BBA), Sambhu- 
dasa's (1428/1429) Old-Gujarati commentary on the anonymous Sanskrit Twenty- 
five Rules (Pañcavimsatika — abbrev. PV).” 

We first look at what the text and manuscript stage of the working surface 
in relation to the text and the execution, and we then raise questions about the 
material objects that were used to perform these executions. 


2 Texts displaying the execution of multiplications 


Many different techniques for multiplications are evoked in Sanskrit mathemat- 
ical texts. Those pertaining to the decimal place value notation have attracted 
more attention in the historiography than others. Of course, this is in part due to 
the historiographical trope of an interest in “our” method of noting numbers. 
However, operations using place-value resources are also those that involve 
representation of tabular dispositions on a working surface.? In what spaces 
were multiplications carried out? Were such spaces the same as those on which 
texts were written? How did multiplication executions deal with place-value 
and its tabular resources? Notably, how were carry-overs and intermediate steps 
noted, or dealt with? With these questions in mind, we will look at two different 
kinds of multiplication executions. 

The first example comes from Prthüdaka's commentary on the mathemati- 
cal chapter of the Theoretical Treatise of the Corrected Brahma School (Brahmas- 
phutasiddhanta). We will look at a multiplication whose multiplicand is made 
into a “cows string’ (go-sútrika). The following examples concern a well-known 
multiplication method called ‘door-hinges’ (kaváta-sandhi). We will look at how 
different texts represent different moments of multiplication execution on a 
working surface, focusing first on how they display the working surface and the 
intermediary steps.” 


22 All primary sources, their editions and associated abbreviations are summed up in Appendix A. 
23 Discussed in Keller and Morice-Singh 2022. 

24 Some elements of this and the following subsection have already been discussed in Keller 
and Morice-Singh 2022. 
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2.1 Manuscripts displaying different spaces? 


Brahmagupta, the seventh-century astronomer and mathematician, defined a 
mathematician as someone who knew twenty different types of operation (pari- 
karman). His ninth-century commentator Prthüdaka noted that multiplication 
(pratyutpanna) counted among them. At the end of the mathematical chapter, 
multiplications with integers are evoked. One of the verses runs as follows:? 


BSS.12.55. 

The product (pratyutpanna) is the multiplicand (gunya), made into “a cow's string” (go- 
sútrika)”, equal in portions (khanda) to the multiplier (gunakära), multiplied «and the partial 
products» added, or, «the multiplicand> is equal in parts (bheda) to the multiplier |[55]| 


This rule provides the gist of what we can read as two different kinds of execu- 
tion of a multiplication organised around two subdivisions of the multiplier 
(gunakara): in portions (khanda) or in parts (bheda). The rule then relies on two 
specified operands: a multiplicand (gunya) and a multiplier (gunakara) which 
are not treated as interchangeable. They do not enter the same steps in the exe- 
cution procedure. It is understood that the multiplicand (gunya) is repeated as 
many times as there are parts or portions in the multiplier. 


25 BSS.12-55 gunakära-khanda-tulyo gunyo gosütrika-krto gunitah| sahitah pratyutpanno 
gunakäraka-bheda-tulyo va]|. Translations of this verse can also be found in Colebrooke 1817, 
319; Datta and Singh 1935, 135; and Keller and Morice-Singh 2022. 

26 There is a certain amount of discussion on the reading and understanding of this name. 
Colebrooke 1817, 319, reads *cow's string” (go-sútrika) and Hayashi 2017 has recently agreed to 
follow him on this as this reading corresponds to what is noted in available manuscripts of the 
treatise and commentary. Sudhákara Dvivedin's text, as well as Bibhutibhusan Datta and 
Narayan Avadesh Singh's interpretation, suggest a different reading, go-mütrika. Datta and 
Singh 1935, 147, n. 4, evoke live oral traditions through ‘pandits’, to justify their reading. The 
transition from the devanagari (ma) to Y (sa) is indeed very slight and could explain the 
corruption of the text here. The expression go-mütrikà means lit. ‘cow’s urine’ and is a common 
word used to signify ‘zig-zag’. Takao Hayashi argues that there is another kind of multiplica- 
tion that is standardly called go-mútrika and which indeed corresponds to a zig-zag; while the 
*cow's string”, which could attach several cows in a row together, may correspond better to 
what is described of the display. This argument however is also debatable. First, because a 
same name could be used to denote different multiplication executions as shown in Hayashi 
2017, 58-59 and in Keller and Morice-Singh 2022. Second, although attested in dictionary 
entries such as the one authored by Monier Monier-Williams, the existence and use of such 
strings (or of such an expression) needs to be documented. Nevertheless, since the image of 
three cows in a diagonal row is a plausible one for this multiplication method, and since it 
further retains the manuscript readings, we will adopt this name for the time being. 
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Prthüdaka's interpretation of Brahmagupta's rule details in part how these 
multiplications should be executed. Here we concentrate on a multiplier subdi- 
vided into ‘portions’ (khanda), with a multiplicand shaped into a ‘cow’s string’. 
Multiplying with a multiplier subdivided into 'portions' (khanda) means, ac- 
cording to Prthüdaka, splitting the multiplier according to its different powers 
of ten. This method then depends on the fact that counting uses base ten and 
that multiplication is distributive over addition. Prthüdaka considers the exam- 
ple 235 x 288. In the commentary, 288 is the multiplier and 235 the multiplicand. 
He will compute 235 x 288 = 235 (2.10? + 8.10! + 8.10?) = 470.10? + 1880.10! + 
1880.10? = 67680. A reconstruction of the process is provided in Appendix B. 

Three manuscripts record Prthüdaka's commentary on the mathematical 
chapter of the Theoretical Treatise of the Corrected Brahma School: Henry Thom- 
as Colebrooke's manuscript (I) which served as a basis for his 1817 translation, 
Dvivedi's manuscript (Vi), which served for his 1902 edition of it, and a copy of 
Colebrooke's manuscript (17). 
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Fig. 2: h, Colebrooke’s manuscript; London, British Library, IOSAN2769 = IOSAN1304, upper 
hand of fol. 178". © British Library. 


27 Setsuro Ikeyama very generously provided the copies of Vi used here, while copies of Iı and 
I, were made available by the funds of the Algo ANR. 
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Fig. 3: Va, Dvivedi’s manuscript; Varansi, Sanskrit University Library (Sarasvati Bhavana), 
98256, upper part of fol. 52'. 
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Fig. 4: h a copy of h; London, British Library, IOSAN2770 = IOSAN2266. © British Library. 
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Such manuscripts are quite recent: they date from the end of the eighteenth 
century (I) and possibly the nineteenth century (b, Vi), while Prthüdaka's 
commentary is probably from the ninth century. They are separated by roughly 
a thousand years. 

Manuscripts display the multiplicand and the multiplier in separate places. 
The three manuscripts display the multiplicand of the example in a column, 
repeating it identically several times (as many times as there are digits in the 
multiplier), as shown in Fig. 5a-b: 


224 ES 
RNE 


b 


Fig. 5a—b: Multiplicand in a cow-string in /; when multiplying 235 by 288; London, British Li- 
brary, IOSAN2769 = IOSAN1304, upper hand of fol. 178". O British Library (a); multiplicand in a 
cow-string in Vi when multiplying 235 by 288; Varansi, Sanskrit University Library (Sarasvati 
Bhavana), 98256, upper part of fol. 52' (b). 


A capsule is used to separate this display from discursive text. The verticality of 
the layout suggests that the working surface could be in a different space from 
the one in which the text itself was inscribed. However, it is also possible to 
imagine that the working surface was simply separated from the rest of the text 
because it was not meant to be read in the same order as the rest of the linear 
textual discourse. In such a case, the mathematical work to be carried out 
would have been made on the same medium of inscription as the text. 

On the other hand, there is no ambiguity that the multiplier seems to be 
noted within the text. Like the multiplicand, the multiplier is noted using deci- 
mal place-value notation. 288 is noted as: 


218181 aaa leid] 


Fig. 6a-b: Multiplier into portions in /ı when multiplying 235 by 288; London, British Library, 
IOSAN2769 = IOSAN1304, upper hand of fol. 178". © British Library (a); multiplier into portions 
in Vı when multiplying 235 by 288; Varansi, Sanskrit University Library (Sarasvati Bhavana), 
98256, upper part of fol. 52' (b). 
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Each digit is separated by a danda (the Sanskrit punctuation mark: |), in the 
order in which it would be noted without this separation (2 | 8 | 8 | is what is 
noted and not 200 | 80 | 8 |). The different powers of ten of the multiplier are laid 
out in a horizontal row, the same on which sentences of discursive language are 
made. The inscription appears as integrated in the sentences, not separated 
from them. 

Therefore, the multiplicand seems either to be shaped on a working surface 
separate from the text — or at least distinguished from usual text — while the 
multiplier seems to be integrated within discursive text. The space and medium 
of the working surface in relation to the text that refers to it remains uncertain, 
paradoxical. There are reasons to believe that in the original text by Prthüdha- 
ka, representations of the working surface concerned a medium different from 
the one on which permanent text was written. Prthüdhaka and the author he 
comments upon, Brahmagupta, both refer to ‘dust computations’ (dhüli- 
karman), suggesting that computations were performed either on a dust board, 
or simply on the bare ground; not on a palm leaf or bark on which manuscripts 
would have been inscribed in his lifetime.? But why then would the multiplier, 
on the other hand, be included in the text? Could this indicate that for those 
who copied the manuscripts in the late eighteenth century and onwards, the 
idea of a separate working surface represented an antiquated form and that in 
more modern times computations were usually integrated within the text itself? 
This is a hypothetical historical interpretation, but we might also be misled by 
thinking about material tools of computation. Perhaps that which is in a capsule 
represents computations to be committed to memory? We cannot answer these 
questions, of course, but they do show however that what is represented by 
encapsulated numerical tables remains undetermined, open to interpretation. 
Possibly, over time, for different authors and scribes it represented different 
things. 

We might then want to retrieve what Prthüdaka tells us in the text about the 
space in which executions are carried out. But here the space of execution and 
place-value have the same name: sthana (place/position). This indeterminacy of 
what place/position refers to, raises questions on the display of intermediary 
products during the execution of the multiplication. 

Prthüdaka quite clearly states that places/positions (sthdna) are central to 
some steps of the execution: 


28 Wujastyk 2014, 166. 
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The product is [trhe multiplicand] multiplied respectively and separately by precisely those 
portions of the multiplier «and» added according to place (yatha sthanam).? 


Ambiguously, “places” could designate the different rows of the column where 
the multiplicand is repeated or the positions in which the digits are written 
when noting down a number in decimal place-value notation. In the first case, 
Prthüdaka's remarks concern the order in which the partial products are added; 
in the second, he refers to their relative values. In the reconstruction of the exe- 
cution we have not been able to decide how, according to Prthüdaka, the multi- 
plicand and then the partial products are laid out and then summed in the com- 
putation. If we consider that *place' refers to place-value notation, it is possible 
to tentatively adopt an interpretation of the columnar display which is not 
found in the manuscripts. Each row could have been written one place to the 
right with respect to the previous one (as cows tied on a same string), placing 
the multipliers according to the value of the respective digit of the multiplier 
that it will be multiplied with: 


2 3 5 
2 3 5 
2 3 5 


However, in all manuscripts, the digits in the last line do not seem to be proper- 
ly placed to carry out a column-by-column sum as we are used to.” 


29 tair eva gunakära-khandaih prthak prthag gunito yatha sthanam sahitah pratyutpanno 
bhavaty. The expression 'according to place' can be understood as referring to *multiplied', 
‘added’ or to both. 

30 The interpretation of the layouts in the manuscript is actually a bit tricky here. Although 
the numbers are not strictly aligned digit by digit, one can maybe read a diagonal of 'zeros' 
followed less clearly by a diagonal of ‘seven, eight, eight’. Such diagonals seem to appear in h. 
Strikingly enough, paleographically, the zero is usually a drawn circle as in the first row with 
470 is followed for 1880 by what appears as not 'zeros' but simple points, which can be used in 
manuscripts to represent an empty space in tabular layouts. Here however it would be difficult 
to understand why empty spaces would be drawn for one space and not for the following ones, 
or not for the 470 above. They make sense if this is a way of anticipating the lack of space to 
draw them out in a proper diagonal, as in the other manuscripts. In the copy of h, b, such 
diagonals are less obvious and could have been ignored by the person who copied it. The 
problem might also be, as in Vi, a lack of space. 
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Fig. 7a-c: Partial products in /; when multiplying 235 by 288; London, British Library, IO- 
SAN2769 = IOSAN1304, upper hand of fol. 178". O British Library (a); partial products in /2 
when multiplying 235 by 288; London, British Library, IOSAN2770 = IOSAN2266. © British 
Library (b); partial Products in Vi when multiplying 235 by 288; Varansi, Sanskrit University 
Library (Sarasvati Bhavana), 98256, upper part of fol. 52' (c). 


On the other hand, if Prthudaka is not referring to place-value with the term 
*place', then he is just noting that the different partial products of the multipli- 
cations are given in different rows which are “places” from which a sum is then 
executed. Imagining that this encapsulated text refers to a gridded surface out- 
side of the text might be a way of explaining the ambiguity: the ‘place’ would be 
both exterior to the text, but gridded according to place-value. Our uncertainty 
over the place and materiality of the working surface as represented by a cap- 
sule is linked to our uncertainty concerning whether resources of place-value 
notations are used in the sums of the partial products when considering this 
execution of a multiplication.” 

We also note that, at the time of the execution, the order in which the par- 
tial products are computed and then summed is open to variation. This part of 
the execution is not exactly detailed in the commentary; the partial products are 
displayed altogether, and then their sum which gives the final product. Whether 
the partial products were made from top to bottom, bottom to top, or starting in 
the middle is not specified. 

We also note that the execution as described by Prthüdaka is carried out in 
four distinct steps: (a) the shaping and/or displaying of the multiplicand, (b) the 
identification of the digits forming the multiplier, (c) the computation of the 
partial products, and then (d) their sum. This is not the order of execution. To 
properly set up the multiplicand (a) we need to already know in how many dig- 
its the multiplier is subdivided (b). In Prthüdaka's commentary, (b) then ap- 
pears as a justification of (a), and is not a step concerned with the execution of 


31 Allofthese hesitations have been discussed in more detail in Keller and Morice-Singh 2022, 
510—520, and also Chemla 2022, 107-109. 
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the multiplication. In other words, his description of the execution is intended 
not at having us reproduce it, but at explaining some of its elements. 

Although many questions are raised by this analysis, let us retain two main 
ideas: first, that we need to better understand what encapsulated configurations 
of numbers represent for our authors and manuscript copiers; and second, in 
this case, that the order of the steps is not an issue for the commentator who 
describes the execution, for a degree of latitude is left to the executioner. The 
intention of the commentator, it seems, might be to explain to the reader some 
of the steps, not to guide the reader step-by-step in the execution. 

In what follows, I would like to emphasise how commentaries can display 
different stages of the working surface while illustrating a same procedure: they 
may be illustrating possible differences of steps in the execution, but may also 
testify to different modes of execution. To do so, we will look at two different 
texts describing the same method of multiplication: precisely the ‘door-hinge’ 
method (kaváta- or kapáta- sandhi).? Such a multiplication technique, known 
also to Prthüdaka, uses place-value and is described in numerous Sanskrit 
mathematical texts. 


2.2 One procedure, two texts and many possible executions 


The 'door-hinge' procedure for a multiplication relies on the decimal place- 
value notation and uses a dynamic layout. In such an algorithm, the multiplier 
is set above the multiplicand and made to move either from left to right, or from 
right to left, as the multiplicand's digits disappear to be replaced by intermedi- 
ate products until the initial multiplicand has vanished, yielding in its place the 
result. The process is quite consistently evoked in Sanskrit treatises devoted to 
mathematics.? 

We will look here at two different commentaries which detail the execution 
of a ‘door-hinge’ multiplication: the anonymous and undated commentary to 
Sridhara's Board Mathematics (Pátiganita - abbrev. PG) (c. 800), and an Old 
Gujarati commentary on an anonymous Sanskrit treatise, Sambhudasa’s 


32 We will see both names used in the different texts examined below. 

33 A reconstruction of two multiplications using this method is provided in Appendix C and 
Appendix D. Hayashi 2017, 58-59, notes the references of nine texts ranging from the ninth to 
the sixteenth century giving rules for such a procedure, under different names. He also notes 
that the name itself, *door-hinge', becomes progressively attributed rather to the ‘lattice’ (also 
known as gelosia) method. 
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(1428/1429) An Introductory Commentary on Arithmetics to Awaken the Young 
(Balabodhankavrtti - abbrev. BBA), on the Twenty-five Rules (Pañcavimsatika). 


2.2.1 A ‘door-hinge’ multiplication in a commentary on Board Mathematics 


Sridhara, probably a near contemporary of Prthüdaka, details in Board Mathe- 
matics (Patiganita) some of the ways to execute a multiplication. The text is 
known in a single incomplete manuscript, with an anonymous undated com- 
mentary. It was discovered by Avadhesh Narayan Singh (1901-1954) in the 
Raghunätha Temple Library in Jammu.” He obtained a copy of it from which an 
edition was prepared in 1959 by Kripa Shankar Shukla (1918-2007).* 

The rule which considers a 'door-hinge method' (kaváta-sandhi-krama), 
runs as follows: 


PG.18 

Having placed the multiplicand (gunya) below the multiplier quantity (gunaräsi), accord- 
ing to the ‘door-hinge’ method (kaväta-sandhi-krama), one should multiply by going indi- 
rectly (viloma-gati) or in a direct (anuloma-märga) way, step by step. 


PG.19 
Having shifted again and again thus should be the door-hinge. This procedure (karana) 
when it (the multiplier) is stationary is therefore a multiplication ‘as it stands’ (tat-stha). 


Sridhara provides under the same name what appears during execution as two 
different multiplication procedures. With the multiplier above the multiplicand, 
the ‘direct way’ (anuloma-märga) involves a multiplier moving from right to left, 
from the multiplicand’s digit for the smallest power of ten to the multiplicand’s 
digit for the highest power of ten. A reconstitution of this procedure for the 
computation of 1296 x 21 is provided in Appendix C. ‘Going indirectly’ (viloma- 
gati) involves a multiplier moving from left to right, from the multiplicand’s 
digit for the highest power of ten to the multiplicand’s digit for the lowest power 


34 Specifically Raghunätha Temple Library, Manuscript 3074 (Gha Alm 14 Shlf 1). At the time 
of writing (April 2023), a digital copy can be found at archive.org: «https://archive.org/details/ 
PatiiGanitaWithTikaSridharacharya3074GhaAlm14Shlf1DevanagariJyotish>. 

35 Shukla 1959, i-ii. 

36 ‘PG.18 vinyasyadho gunyam kaväta-sandhi-kramena guna-räseh| gunayed viloma-gatyà 
"nuloma-máàrgena và kramasah ||18|| PG.19. utsäryotsärya tatah kavata-sandhir bhaved idam 
karanam| tasmims tisthati yasmät pratyutpannas tatas tatsthah ||19||'. For the Sanskrit edition, 
see Shukla 1959, 12-13; for the English translation, see Shukla 1959, 9. 
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of ten. However, the multiplier need not be moved; when it is motionless, the 
name of the execution changes to “as it stands' (tat-stha). 

The position and regular shifting of the multiplier obviously have an im- 
portant role in these methods of execution. When the multiplier moves, the 
position of the highest digit of the multiplier indicates the digit of the multipli- 
cand below it on which an intermediary multiplication has to be performed. 

The procedure to multiply 1296 x 21 in the “direct way” is precisely the one 
whose execution is detailed in the edited commentary exhibited in Fig. 1. As 
edited, the displays represent different steps of the execution of the multiplica- 
tion up to the numerical result. They all seem to belong to the same space as the 
written text of the commentary. Furthermore, the commentary seems to guide 
us through the different intermediary steps of the process, as if to help the read- 
er — and anyone trying to reproduce the process. It provides little images of 
what the working surface should look like each time the multiplicand slides one 
step to the right. It sometimes even provides positions just before the sliding. 
But a close look at the edition and at its conventions can help us to see that this 
is actually an illusion. As shown in Fig. 9, even if you do not read Sanskrit, you 
can see that all the text between parentheses and highlighted in grey represents 
the editor's additions to the commentary.” 

Representations of the working surface for this example in the actual manu- 
script of the commentary are reduced to two encapsulated dispositions, which 
gives an idea of the process in its middle, as seen in Fig. 10 (and explained in 
Appendix C).* 


37 The editor presents the last display as a reconstruction in between parenthesis but the last 
display is found in the manuscript as shown below. 

38 The publication is free of copyright, and available here «https://archive.org/details/Patii 
GanitaWithTikaSridharacharya3074GhaAlm14ShlfIDevanagariJyotish>. 
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Fig. 8: The editor Shukla's additions to complete the commentary on Board Mathematics: 
example of the multiplication of 1296 x 21 with a ‘door-hinge’ process in the direct way. 


Fig. 9: The two intermediary configurations in the ‘door-hinge’ process when computing 
1296 x 21 in the direct way in the commentary on Board Mathematics; Raghunätha Temple 
Library, Manuscript 3074 (Gha Alm 14 Shlf 1), fol. 12". 
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This representation displays how the shifting of the multiplier as well as partial 
sums and partial products can be dealt with. Here, the first representation is 
enough to tell us that the digits of the multiplicand are progressively replaced 
by those of the result during the multiplication. It shows us that carry-overs are 
placed below the multiplicand, next to the position they will be added to.” Car- 
ry-overs are stored on the working surface temporarily; before the multiplier 
moves from one position to another, previous carry-overs are integrated into the 
partial result. No previous carry-overs are left visible on the working surface. 
The second representation shows how the multiplier moves from right to left 
over the modified multiplicand displaying a partial result. The result itself is 
finally given within the text: it is not encapsulated and we do not know if in the 
end the multiplier is erased. These two only preserved windows onto the work- 
ing surface are enough to tell us that the aim of the commentator is not to pro- 
vide a step-by-step reconstruction of the performance, but just to indicate how 
carry-overs and intermediate products could be treated. Such displays suppose 
in a way that one has already tried to carry-out the execution and has some 
questions about the performance. Other executions of the same procedure are 
possible, as we will now see. 


2.2.2 A'door-hinge' multiplication detailed by Sambhudasa 


Sambhudasa's (1428/1429) Old Gujarati commentary An Introductory Commentary 
on Arithmetics to Awaken the Young (Balabodhankavrtti — abbrev. BBA) on an 
anonymous Sanskrit treatise, the Twenty-five Rules (Pañcavimsatika), has been 
edited, translated, and commented upon by Hayashi.^ The edition has used three 
manuscripts, one of which (manuscript B) is dated to 1428/1429." Verses 4 and 5 
of the treatise that it comments on evokes the 'door-hinge' multiplication." The 
method itself is specified in verse 5. The commentary on the process uses as an 


39 The editor Shukla places the carry-overs immediately below this position. The configura- 
tion presented in the manuscript might be approximative, but the carry-over seems to be below 
and slightly to the right of this position. This point is also discussed in Appendix C. 

^40 Hayashi 2017. 

41 Hayashi 2017, 5-6. 

42 PV.4. dvidhä kapaátasamdhis ca tatha gomútrika dvidha| tatstho dvidhà punah proktas tatha 
sadstridhà smrtah||. For the English translation, see Hayashi 2017, 57: ‘There are two kinds of 
“door-hinges” (kapätasandhi). Likewise, there are two kinds of “zig-zags” (gomútrika). “As it 
stands" (tat-stha) has also been declared to be of two kinds, and “portions” (khanda) has been 
laid down as being of three kinds'. 
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example related to verse 4, the product 18 x 1196. This example is detailed in Ap- 
pendix D. The Sanskrit edition of the text is presented in Fig. 10. 

There are several small differences with the method as we know it through 
Sridhára's text. The inverse order here corresponds to Sridhara's direct order, 
and what stands as a ‘multiplier’ (gunakära) in Board Mathematics is called here 
a ‘price’ (múlya), while the ‘multiplicand’ (gunya) is called ‘the question’ 
(prasna), which Hayashi translates as '«term in» question”. The multiplication is 
thus thought of here as the operation of that which determines the price of 
things. 


ware garen) CENT OGTÉDGTUT Uu ARA US F BT! wht FAT oc 


sera fe wet aaa cupa aeda snp |? 5 2 
ORON R 
qa ^ 5 7 543 garga: | even | ar arca frii: 
ENE AR 
Y Y 


2 a 4 qu oed 22 R RG 5 mer gm: | aeven f i 


MN 


B. 
EN ER 
a | & E 
un vw Y B, which places this box between tatha gomütri and ka two lines below. 


SB places this box between gomütrikä and anulomagati in the next sentence. 


Fig. 10: Multiplication of 18 x 1196 with a ‘door-hinge’ in ‘inverse order’ and in ‘direct order’ in 
Sambudhása's commentary; Hayashi 2017, 16. 
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As seen in Fig. 10, both the initial disposition and the penultimate steps are 
presented in the manuscript for the multiplication of 18 x 1196, for both the 
direct (line 4) and indirect way (lines 2-3). They both lead to the result, 21528. In 
Hayashi's edition, the two tabular displays of the multiplication's first and pe- 
nultimate steps, and the result, are given in a capsule. In contrast with what we 
have seen with the manuscripts of Prthüdaka's commentary dealing with a 
multiplicand shaped as a ‘cow’s string’, here the capsule seems to separate the 
numbers from the text, showing that they are in different separate spaces. This 
suggests that for the scribe at least numbers were made to be inscribed in a 
space different to that of the running text. 

The procedure also presents some difference compared to the one in the 
anonymous commentary on Board Mathematics. As we are given to see the con- 
figuration when the multiplier is in its penultimate place, all the intermediary 
products are preserved diagonally over three lines. In the anonymous commen- 
tary on Board Mathematics, intermediate products are summed into the partial 
result at each step, and the result appears progressively. It is on the working 
surface when the last partial product is incorporated into it. In the display given 
in Sambhudasa’s commentary, the partial products are each set down, and the 
last step involves their summing which will yield the result, the product.” 

We see that while documenting what the working surface might look like, 
commentators can choose the moment of the execution they want to display. In 
all cases, however — and contrary to the assumption for instance of Shukla in 
his edition of Board Mathematics — commentators do not aim to take us through 
each modification of the working surface, step by step. Furthermore, we have 
seen that to perform a 'door-hinge' multiplication, there was some possible 
latitude in intermediary steps.^ This shows once again the treatise's choice of 
spelled out steps. Thus, in an execution there seems to be at least two kinds of 
steps: the structurally important ones, which are spelled out, and those which 
are less important for the authors, which are not made explicit, although they 
might be crucial to perform the algorithm. Authors and their commentators both 
operate choices. The choices they make highlight the fact that they aim at mak- 


43 We can see that manuscript B, carefully reproduced by Hayashi, somewhat like the manu- 
scripts of Prthüdaka's commentary, does not seem to follow the spacing carefully. For this 
manuscript the emphasis might be on the intermediate products and sums rather than on their 
dispositions. 

44 Such latitude is well known and was discussed in detail with some references to specific 
manuscripts by Datta and Singh 1935, 135-143. 
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ing general statements. They spell out steps that are to be executed in all cases, 
rather than considering specific ones, necessary for a particular resolution. 

But one may wonder whether between the anonymous commentator of Board 
Mathematics and Sambhudasa’s commentary there is not also a difference in the 
material used to carry out the process. Board Mathematics documents a process in 
which intermediary steps are progressively erased, as on a “dust board”. This is not 
the case of Sambhudasa’s process, which is hybrid. Whereas the digits of the mul- 
tiplicand are progressively erased, as when we use a dust board, the intermediary 
steps are preserved, just like when we write on paper. 

Moreover, for whoever has tried to reproduce a ‘door-hinge’ multiplication, 
the constant movement of the multiplier over the multiplicand raises the ques- 
tion of the material with which the execution is to be carried out. Whether on 
paper or on a dust-board, the constant re-writing (and erasing) of the multiplier 
is indeed tedious. It would be much easier to either leave the multiplier alone 
(but then we are not technically in a ‘door-hinge’ multiplication anymore) or to 
execute the multiplication on a gridded space using valued tokens that could be 
moved around, rather than dust or chalk on a board, or pencil and ink on paper. 

What then are the clues we have on the kind of material with which compu- 
tations could have been performed? This is what we now explore. 


3 Performing with what? 


Most historians of Indian mathematics today consider that computations were 
carried out in arithmetics on a medium on which the intermediary steps of a proce- 
dure or a computation can be erased. This would either be the bare ground or a 
board using either dust or anything that might provide colour on the board and be 
easily erased: soapstone, coloured powder and, in more recent instances, chalk. 


3.1 Historiography of the computational board 


Most probably this consensus comes from the seminal study by Datta in 1928, 
synthesised in the reference manual he published jointly with Singh in 1935.^^ 
The term pdtiganita, translated by him as ‘science of the calculation with a 
board', designates a sub-discipline of mathematics dealing with arithmetics but 


45 Datta 1928 and Datta and Singh 1935, vol. 1, Chap. II, 123-127. Datta 1928, 521, evokes nota- 
bly yellow or white sandstone, ink and chalk. 
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also including elements of plane geometry and other specific topics. The board 
in question would be the one on which computations were carried out. Datta's 
text is partly a discussion of the philology and possible etymology of the pati, 
translated with some difficulty as ‘board’. Datta admits that the term is quite 
late, mentions that it is used for board in vernacular languages of India, and 
therefore thinks that it is a degraded form of the usual word for ‘plank’ or 
*board' (patta and phalaka). He also shows that by the sixteenth century the 
word was taken to mean rather “in succession'. In that case it refers to positional 
computations rather than to the media on which computations using positional 
notations could be performed.‘ It remains uncertain whether the term itself 
refers to a kind of (positional?) computation or the media on which computa- 
tions were carried out. Most probably, the meaning of the term changed over 
time. Nonetheless, textual evidence of writing boards from the early centuries 
before the common era, as well as the use of a board by Bengali astrologers in 
his own day, convinced Datta and many of his readers that it was a very ancient 
practice that was continuous throughout the subcontinent. Datta noted (fol- 
lowed in this respect by the testimonies gathered by Sreeramula Rajeswara 
Sarma) that the board was used either with dust and a style, or with a kind of 
tool which could impart colour to what was often a blackened surface, be it a 
tablet or even in later times a sheet of paper. This would have been the medium 
on which ‘dust work’ (dhülikarma) was carried out. As we have seen above, 
Brahmagupta in the seventh century and his commentator Prthüdhaka in the 
ninth or tenth century used these expressions in their writings about computa- 
tions." More extensive and historical research on the evocation of dust work in 
computations is no doubt needed; for now, this is the only early testimony of 
such explicit dust computations I know of.* Datta explicitly stated that the 
medium for writing ephemera and the medium for setting down complicated 
computations had to be the same. 

Such a point of view involved setting aside other, early testimonies that were 
more fragmentary and difficult to interpret, suggesting that other objects could 
have been used for computing. The classic of Buddhist philosophy, Vasubandhu's 
Treasury of Buddhist Philosophy (Abhidharmakosabhasya c. fourth or fifth century), 


46 Datta 1928, 521-524, 526. For information on writing material, and the use of a board or a 
plank for ephemeral writing, see also Sarma 1985. Hayashi 2014 chose to translate the term páti 
as 'algorithm'. 

47 See notably, as suggested by Datta 1928, 522, n. 1, BSS.10.62, 66, 67, Dvivedin 1902, 143-145. 

48 Datta also mentions Siddhäntasiromäni, yantradhyaya 24, but in the absence of a critical 
edition, reference seems to be to a pattika, i.e. a board, rather than to dust work (Sastri and 
Wilkinson 1861, 215). 
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refers to coloured counters (vartika), whose value change according to place. Other 
philosophical Buddhist compendiums, which might have been composed earli- 
er than this text, refer to the same argument attributed to Vasumitra.” In math- 
ematics, Aryabhata (b. 476) calls an algebraic unknown a ‘bead’ (gulika), while 
in the twelfth century, in Bhaskara II’s Algebra (Bijaganita), when several un- 
knowns are to be considered, they are named after different colours, bringing to 
mind the dual possibility of drawing/painting colours on a working surface or 
using coloured beads, seeds or shells to make computations. All of these are but 
vague allusions. We note however that certain objects were likely candidates to 
be used as common computational tools. We might imagine for instance that 
seeds and grains - which were sometimes also used as beads - could have such 
a function, since grains as units of capacity and weight are evoked throughout 
Sanskrit mathematical texts. Another candidate, referred to in mathematical 
texts although here again not as a tool for computation but as the coin, is the 
cauri (or cowrie) shell.* The use of cauri shells has been attested from some of 
the earliest archaeological excavations in South Asia. Imported mostly from the 
Maldives islands, they are known to have been used over a very long period of 
time as a multifarious object: game token, dice, money, symbol of fertility, or 
expensive decorative jewel, all together.” It is noteworthy that cauris are cur- 
rently found across all the sea routes of Asia, the Middle-East and even Europe, 
in areas in which we know that place value computations also travelled.? Tes- 
timonies going back to the eighteenth century attest to the use of cauris by as- 


49 Ruegg 1978, 172-175; Bronkhorst 1994, 1041; Hayashi 2001. The same image is drawn up in 
the seventh century, in Bhaskara I’s commentary on Aryabhata's definition of the decimal 
place value notation. The commentator argues in favour of the notation, evoking the fact that, 
where many units/shapes (rüpa) might be used to state a quantity, the decimal place-value 
notation enables such quantities to be stated with less unit/shapes. The term rüpa however is 
ambiguous, and could refer equally to ‘shapes’ as to ‘units’ noted with symbols. Shukla 1976, 
46, discussed and translated in Keller 2006, vol. 1, 11-12. 

50 In South Asia, cauris have been documented as a kind of money - small change really in 
contrast with metallic money which had more value - essentially in eastern India specifically 
in the Bay of Bengal. In eighth- to twelfth-century Bengal, metallic money seems to have been a 
kind of account money with which computations were made while payments were made in 
cowrie shells. In this context, cowries were sometimes considered as ‘broken’ money (cürni), 
together with other “dust money”, e.g. dusts or small amounts of gold and silver used as lesser 
change than metallic coins. Majumdar and Chatterjee 2014, 49, quoting Mukherjee 1993, 5, 9, 
14, and 54; Yang 2018, 46-47, further develops the argument. 

51 Majumdar and Chatterjee 2014, 39; Yang 2018, 41-42. 

52 Heimann 1980, quoted by Majumdar and Chatterjee 2014, 47; Yang 2018, 1-2. 
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trologers as tools for computations.? Even today, “traditional” astrologers are 
known to compute with cauris. There is a growing ethnography of these practic- 
es, particularly in the form of filmed documents of astrologers performing divi- 
nation and computations. To my knowledge, none of these have been published 
yet.” 

It is thus possible to imagine the use of valued tokens of sorts for compu- 
ting, and notably for executing multiplications, although the texts do not detail 
such media. Note that computing with such tokens might not require a board. 


3.2 Grids and cloths 


Computations with place value notations require a grid, some kind of ephemer- 
al table, whether it is explicitly drawn or not.” Sanskrit mathematical commen- 
taries are sometimes intent on spelling out the importance of such grids, espe- 
cially when they help explain the rationale of an operation. Ephemeral tables 
for many other types of procedures are known to have been used in arithmetical 
computations.” The material culture of archaeology shows that grids could be 
found in multiple spaces and on multiple materials. Many traditional Indian 
cloths are known to contain grids." We might immediately think of the grids of 
the cotton plaids known as madras derived from south Indian lungis and dhotis?. 
But, more broadly, weaving — which considers the making of cloth as a grid - is 
attested in South Asia since prehistoric times.” Another pervasive grid of the 


53 See for instance Playfair 1790, 139. 

54 Thanks to T. P. Radhakrishnan, Professor of Sanskrit at Pondicherry University and prac- 
tising astrologer, Sho Hirose (Tokyo), who filmed him, and Senthil Babu (Institut francais de 
Pondichéry, Puducherry), who was the intermediary between them, I have had access to a film 
made in 2019 in Puducherry in which Radhakrishnan demonstrates to Hirose how he computes 
with cauri shells. He notably demonstrates a ‘door-hinge’ computation for a sexagesimal com- 
putation using cauri shells: as many cauri shells as units. We can see him using the grids used 
to represent the different cells of a horoscope as a grid for computation. He also uses a big grey 
shell to represent the number 5 and sometimes 0. Radhakrishnan’s practices gives us an exam- 
ple of how a ‘door-hinge’ multiplication is applied today by somebody familiar with and from 
within the live culture of Sanskrit mathematical and astral scholarly lore. 

55 Keller, Montelle and Koolakudlu forthcoming; Keller 2015b. 

56 Keller 2015b. 

57 The terms pdatika and pátalika are attested to mean ‘cloth’ in Pali, according to Davids and 
Stede 1921-1925, https://dsal.uchicago.edu/cgi-bin/app/pali_query.py?qs=pa%E1%B9%A Dalika& 
searchhws=yes&matchtype=exact (accessed in July 2023). 

58 Muthian Vasantha 2016, 336-338. 

59 Fuller 2008. 
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material culture of South Asia are the board games that can be found through 
South Asian archaeological sites, from Kashmir to South India, engraved in 
stone. Such board games contain grids that could be used with valued tokens 
such as seeds, stones or cauris.° Furthermore, the boards on which games were 
played were known to have rarely been made of solid material; cloth, leather 
and other material easy to transport were known to have been used as well.? 

The objective of this digression is not to decide, author by author, commen- 
tator by commentator, what media would or could have been used, when and 
how. The aim is simply to point out that we need not assume that over time and 
in all of South Asia a same tool — a board also used for ephemeral writing — was 
used to carry out computations. We certainly need to investigate local material 
cultures both synchronically and diachronically, to identify objects that might 
testify differently, from south to west, east to north, to different mediums for 
writing, computing, and playing.* The same material might have been used at 
times to carry out these three activities, and at others not. Even though the pos- 
sible and attested material objects that could have been used for computation 
have to be investigated more thoroughly, let us nevertheless come back to the 
performance of multiplication to see how imagining other media helps us look 
with new eyes at the performances staged in texts in manuscripts. 


3.3 Historicising working surfaces represented in manuscripts 


Observation of contemporary astrologers, live experiments with children, and 
so on are no substitutes for documents of the past. We cannot reconstruct the 
past from the present, nor can we do so by putting side by side reconstructed 
computations and fragmentary elements of past material artefacts. These exper- 
iments can nevertheless serve as a backdrop to widen our perspectives. It is thus 
striking that the multiplication procedures discussed in this paper can also be 
carried out, quite easily, with some kind of valued tokens, which could slide on 


60 Bhatta 1995; Topsfield 2006, 19, Fig 8; Fritz and Gibson 2007; Soar 2007 (notable Figs 22.2 
and 22.3). 

61 Topsfield 2006, 18; Fritz and Gibson 2007, 112; Jaffer 2006, 129, evokes Satyajit Ray's Chess 
Players when Mirza, after his wife had hidden his chessmen, replaced them by different vege- 
tables - illustrating the versatility of the kinds of objects that could be used as tokens. 

62 Topsfield 2006, 19, 22, Fig. 12; Jaffer 2006, 129, 141. 

63 For an example of (a nineteenth-century) board game inscribed with magic squares, see 
Rangachar Vasantha 2006, 149—151, Fig. 9. 
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a gridded surface and be replaced by others.^ The possibilities just tell us that 
we need not always be attached specifically to the board, nor to the dust. 

There is however something more. We may be struck by a feature of the dis- 
plays of working surfaces in manuscripts. I have suggested above that Sanskrit 
and even Old Gujarati commentaries of Sanskrit mathematical texts make gen- 
eral statements about the execution of the multiplications they evoke. The rep- 
resentations of working surfaces found in manuscripts seem, in the same way, 
to depict some or all the possible media used. Capsules might be a generic way 
of displaying many possible working surfaces and the different kinds of numer- 
ical inscriptions they could involve. As we rethink the execution of multiplica- 
tions seen above - whether we imagine the execution on paper, on a cloth or a 
board, with dust, coloured brushes or cauris - the representation of the working 
surface found in manuscripts represents each one equally and adequately. The 
multiplicand in a ‘cow’s string’ in Prthüdaka’s commentary could be either on a 
dust-board or on a gridded game-board using seeds. The seemingly hybrid me- 
dium of the displayed steps of the ‘door-hinge’ multiplication, as found in the 
manuscripts of Sambhudasa’s commentary, might be an intentional inclusive 
mode of representation of different media, different possible ways of executing 
the multiplication. 

It is striking that capsules are found in the earliest mathematical manu- 
scripts that have come down to us and are still in use in the most recent Sanskrit 
mathematical manuscripts we have studied — some of which were probably 
written in the first half of the twentieth century. That capsules may be a generic 
way of representing all working surfaces is but a first approximative hypothesis. 
Looking back at manuscripts, and at how and whether they really encapsulate 
ephemeral data such as numerical tables and diagrams, reveals a more complex 
set of inscriptions. Thus, for instance, we have seen that the manuscript of 
Prthüdhaka’s commentary contains encapsulated and unencapsulated numeri- 
cal configurations. This is the case of manuscripts we have looked at, which 
contain a truly wide diversity of ways of displaying configurations of numbers 


64 Experimenting with French high-school children has shown that using tokens like cauris 
seems easier and appears more ‘natural’ in practice than paper or a kind of erasable slate. 
Between 2016 and 2019, in a team with Charlotte de Varent, Matthieu Husson and Barbara 
Jamin, we had high-school students learn different techniques to execute multiplications as 
found in Sanskrit texts. Among the questions debated with them, was that of the materials with 
which the multiplications could have been carried out: paper, dust, mentally, with tokens? The 
*door-hinge' execution was taught directly with tokens, but no one suggested that it could have 
been used on paper or dust. On the other hand, several students did suggest that other tech- 
niques could be used with tokens too, notably the multiplicand in a ‘cow’s string’. 
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in or out of capsules, in gridded tables or as part of discursive texts. In other 
words, we need to go back more carefully to our manuscripts to look at the dif- 
ferent ways in which they represent what would have been a working surface. 
How generic are these representations? How do they relate to discursive text? 
What do these diverse ways of representing configurations testify to? More 
largely, do manuscripts aim at staging many different types of execution? 


4 Conclusion: back to ideas of performance in 
relation to the reconstruction of algorithms 


Trying to perform multiplications as closely as possible to those described in 
manuscripts thus raises questions concerning the media through which opera- 
tions were carried out. It also underlines how the texts and the manuscripts speak 
differently about performance, each choosing the image of the continuous per- 
formance they display and comment on. As we wonder what the aim of Sanskrit 
mathematical texts was regarding the execution of algorithms, we note that texts 
seem to point to an idea about the process, its correctness, and its most salient 
steps, rather than being a normative statement on each of its steps. Moreover, by 
not focusing on the executions, authors might have been intent on making state- 
ments that apply to different cases: different ways of noting numbers at times, 
and possibly different material tools to execute a multiplication. 

Perhaps there is a voluntary silence about the tools. Using material culture 
to imagine them makes us realise that this material culture could have changed 
but the algorithms still make sense. The notation used to represent the working 
surface can therefore be thought of as being general and generic - in the same 
way that Sanskrit mathematical sütras sought to make general procedures that 
could apply to many different cases, and have many different interpretations. 

One might argue then that only general or generic elements of the execu- 
tions are highlighted in treatises and their commentaries, and that the rest may 
have been left to everything that makes up a performance. 

At the end of the verse commentary in which Prthüdaka comments on the 
multiplication shaped as a ‘cow-string’, he notes: ‘In the same way, methods 
of multiplication such as “as it stands" (tat-stha) and “door-hinges” (kapata- 
sandhi), should be used ingeniously”.* 


65 evam tatstha-kapatasandhy-adayo gunana-prakaras svadhiya yojya iti|. 
66 Keller and Morice-Singh 2022, 542-544, with emendations suggested by Hayashi. 
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Ingenuity (here svadhi, lit. “well thought”) was indeed probably the most 
widespread quality that mathematical authors of Sanskrit commentaries associ- 
ated with the practice of mathematics and the execution of algorithms. Execu- 
tions could thus be spelled out to explain something about them, but not neces- 
sarily to provide the ingenious know-how which might also be required to 
perform the execution. 
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Appendix A: Texts, editions and abbreviations 


Table 1: Texts, editions and abbreviations. 


Author Date Title Genre Abbrevs Edition 
Aryabhata b. 476 Aryabhatiya Treatise Abh Shukla and 
Sarma 1976 
Brahmagupta b. 598 BrahmasphutasiddhantaTreatise BSS Dvivedin 1902 
(Theoretical Treatise of 
the Corrected Brahma 
School) 
Bhaskara written 629  Aryabhatiyabhasya Commentary BAB Shukla 1976 
(Commentary on the 
Aryabhatiya) 
Sridhara c. 800 Pätiganita Treatise PG Shukla 1959 
(Board Mathematics) 
Prthüdhaka fl. c. 850 Väsanäbhäsya Commentary PBSS Ikeyama 2003 
(Commentary with Ex- 
planations) 
Unknown written be- Paficavimsatikä Treatise PV Hayashi 1991 
fore1429 (Twenty-five Rules) 
$ambhudàsa written Balabodhañkavrtti Commentary BBA Hayashi 2017 
1428/1429 (An Introductory Com- 
mentary on Arithmetics 
to Awaken the Young) 
Unknown Commentary APG Shukla 1959 


Appendix B: Reconstructing a multiplication with 
a multiplicand shaped in a ‘cow’s string? 


The different steps of the execution as understood by Prthüdaka* can be recon- 


structed as follows: 


Step 1: The multiplicand, made into a ‘cow’s string”, is equal in portions to the multi- 
plier. The number of digits forming the multiplier determines the number of 


67 justified in Keller and Morice-Singh 2022. 
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times the multiplicand is noted in a column. In the case where 235 is multiplied 
by 288, since 288 is made of three digits, 235 is noted three times in a tabular 
format. The three manuscripts concur that this refers to a display in a column: 


235 
235 


235 


Another possible interpretation could be to understand the layout with each 
row written one place to the right with respect to the previous one, placing the 
multipliers according to the value of the respective digit of the multiplier that it 
will be multiplied with: 


2 3 5 
2 3 5 
2 3 5 


Step 2: It is multiplied in due order by the portions of the multiplier one after the oth- 
er. One by one, each digit of the multiplier multiplies one of the noted multipli- 
cands in the column. Thus, with Prthúdaka's example, 2 x 235 = 470 and 8 x 235 = 
1880. In manuscripts it is difficult to discern whether this layout appears as: 
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Step 3: They are “summed according to place”. The partial products are summed 
according to their relative places or values, thus providing the result of the mul- 
tiplication 67680. 


Appendix C: Reconstructing the ‘door-hinge’ pro- 
cedure in Board Mathematics 


This is a reconstruction of the steps of 21 x 1296 executed with a ‘door-hinge’ 
(kavata-sandhi) procedure in the “direct way” (anuloma-märga) in Sridhara’s 
Board Mathematics (Patiganita). 

This reconstruction uses Shukla’s edition of Board Mathematics.* The process 
is studied by Datta and Singh in 1935 and by myself and Catherine Morice-Singh in 
2022.9? For each step we adduce the representations of the working surface that 
have been printed in the edition, as well as what is found in the manuscript. 


Step 1: The multiplicand is set below the multiplier. Here the multiplier is 21 and 
the multiplicand 1296. Since the procedure is in the “direct way”, the multiplier is 
set at the top right side of 1296, with 2 above 6. This is a step that is displayed and 
reconstructed by Shukla in his edition but that is not found in the manuscript. 


243 

29 ELET 
97.1 * 

21 21 21 

1296 6x1=6 12966 6x2=12 12926 
1 


Fig. 11: ‘Door-hinge’ multiplication in the ‘direct way’ in Board Mathematics: initial position and 
6 x 21. 


6 is multiplied by 21: the first product, 6, is written below the 1, the second 
product, 12, below the 2, after erasing the multiplicand’s 6. The carry-over 1 is 
placed below the next digit of the multiplicand, 9. Shukla has supplied the last 
configuration of this step, which is not found in the manuscript. 


68 Shukla 1959, 13-14 for the Sanskrit edition, 7 for the English translation. 
69 Datta and Singh 1935, 137-143; Keller and Morice-Singh 2022, 526-533, 548-551. 
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Step 2: 21 slides one step to the left and 2 is placed above 9. This new position of 
21 is reconstructed in Shukla's edition and is not in the manuscript. The second 
digit of the multiplicand, 9, is multiplied by 21. The first product, 9, is added to 
the 2 which is already there, lower down. 11 is obtained, but as there is already 
the carried-over 1, it is replaced by 2, below 9. The same kind of process is per- 
formed for the second product, 18, 2 x 9. When placing 8 it has to be added to 2, 
which gives a two-digit result 18 + 2 = 20. Zero is thus noted in place of the pre- 
vious 9, and a carry-over of 2 is placed to the left and on a line below the zero, 
under the multiplicand's 2. 


21 
9434375 
` 
21 9x1=9 21 9x2=18 21 
12926 9+2=11 12916 1842-20 12016 
1 14-122 2 2 


Fig. 12: 'Door-hinge' multiplication in the *direct way' in Board Mathematics: 9 x 21. 


Step 3: 21 slides one step to the left, and 2 is placed above the third digit of the 
multiplicand 2. This configuration is found in the manuscript.” 


24 


q4£23*& 
2x1=2 21 2x2=4 21 
12016 2+0=2 12216 4+2=6 16216 


2 2 


Fig. 13: ‘Door-hinge’ multiplication in the ‘direct way’ in Board Mathematics: 2 x 21. 


70 Notice that the carry-over 2, and the digit 2 of the multiplier, are aligned in a same column a 
bit to the right of the multiplicand's 2. Similarly, the digit 1 of the multiplier is above but in 
between the O and the 1 of the multiplicand. It is as if the multiplier was represented while in 
the process of sliding from right to left. The carry-over 2 is however placed rather in a space 
between the multiplicand's 2 and O. In the manuscript then, the carry-over would not be placed 
immediately below the position of the multiplicand it should be added to, but a bit to the right 
of it. I have not included this slight difference to my reconstruction, which is largely faithful to 
the interpretation of the display by the editor, Shukla. 
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This configuration is also reproduced in Shukla's edition." This configuration 
indicates that the next step is to execute the multiplication of 2 (the third digit of 
the multiplicand) with 21. The multiplicand's 2 is multiplied by 1, the resulting 2 
is noted in place of the zero, on the multiplicand's line. The multiplicand's 2 is 
multiplied by the multiplier's 2, the resulting 4 is added to the carry-over 2 be- 
low, and 6 is placed instead of the 2 in the multiplicand's line. The resulting 
configuration has been reconstructed by the editor Shukla. It is not found in the 
manuscript. 


Step 4: 21 slides one step to the left and the multiplier's 2 is above the multipli- 
cand's 1. This configuration is the second found in the manuscript. 


1x1= 21 


21 
1+6=7 - 
17216 1x22 27216 SNA 


Fig. 14: ‘Door-hinge’ multiplication in the ‘direct way’ in Board Mathematics: 1 x 21. 


This means that the fourth digit of the multiplicand, 1, is multiplied by 21: the 
process continues as before. The multiplier's 1 is added to the multiplicand's 6 
which is then replaced by 7. The multiplier's 2 replaces the last digit on the mul- 
tiplicand's line. The result is obtained. 


Appendix D: Reconstructing the *door-hinge' 
multiplication as detailed by Sambhudasa 
This reconstruction of the ‘door-hinge’ in ‘inverse order” for the multiplication of 


18 x 1196 follows Hayashi's edition, translation and interpretation.”? The digits 
in bold are those that are being worked upon at each step. 


71 In contrast to the manuscript, Shukla's edition shows us a multiplier aligned with the 
multiplicand and the carry-over. 
72 As found in Hayashi 2017, 16 Sanskrit, 63 English, 64-66 reconstruction. 
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18 is moved to the right: 


8 x 9 = 72. Since there is already a carry-over were the 7 should be placed, it is 
placed on a line below. 2 replaces the initial digit of the multiplicand: 


1 9 
7 
18 is moved to the right: 


1x 6 = 6 is placed on the first line under the multiplicand: 
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8x 6 = 48. 4 is placed on the second line under the multiplicand and 8 in place 
of the initial digit: 


Note that in the manuscript, the penultimate position given is without the mul- 
tiplier: 


Laure Miolo 

A Bibliophile Performing Eclipse 
Computations: Lewis Caerleon and His 
Notebook 


Abstract: This article examines Lewis Caerleon's notebook, Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Library, MS Ee.3.61, composed between 1481 and 1484 and mainly copied by 
him. This volume of 192 folios contains mathematical, astronomical and astro- 
logical works. Amongst them are the drafts and notes of the physician- 
astronomer himself. This material includes computations, tables and treatises 
revealing an astronomical programme in which eclipses played a central role. 
This article attempts to provide a detailed account of the production and pur- 
pose of the notebook, and endeavours to situate this volume within Lewis Caer- 
leon's scientific production and extant manuscripts. New evidence about the 
life of Lewis Caerleon and his manuscripts are also provided. An analysis of 
newly discovered evidence retained in the notebook suggests that Lewis Caerle- 
on's eclipse writings are mainly based on the works of two little-known fif- 
teenth-century astronomers from Merton College, Oxford. 


1 Introduction 


Performance or the act of performing is commonly perceived more as a wit- 
nessed action, either commissioned or spontaneous, than an introspective op- 
eration. Reception by an audience thus seems a key aspect of the performance. 
For that reason, theatre, music or liturgy are particularly well studied under that 
lens. However, the 'textualisation' or mise à l'écrit of the performance or per- 
formative ritual is essential to explore, whether as a medium of the performance 
or as part of it. This is particularly true of medieval liturgy, medical and magical 
charms which need to be sang or pronounced to reveal their force or power. In 
the case of thaumaturgical or magical charms, the performance needs to be 
included in a broader set of written instructions preceding the oral ritual.’ Those 
narratives are short enough to be performed and adapted, and may be either 
written in a more informal way, in the margins or blank spaces of books, or 


1 SeeLaura Albiero and Karen Desmond's contributions in this volume and Jones and Olsan 2015. 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author, published by De Gruyter. [C)EXENTEN This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-006 
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included in florilegia, compendia or collections. Once written those narratives 
become part of a textual tradition, losing somewhat their performative value, 
but they may be used again by other practitioners. As suggested by Peter Jones 
and Lea Olsan, performance *moved back and forth from oral-aural culture to 
manuscript, and from manuscript to manuscript or new performance”.? Recent- 
ly, some studies have broadened the link between performance and manu- 
scripts or documents, making scribes, authors or readers “performers” of a book, 
a page or a margin.? This broad conception leads to scrutinise again the rela- 
tionship between performance and manuscript, or rather the intrinsic link be- 
tween the performance of writing and the codex. 

Indeed, another aspect implied by the 'textualisation of the performance' 
deserves to be considered here. If one takes performance in its broad meaning of 
execution, completion or achievement, this certainly encompasses more impli- 
cations, beyond the strong oral aspect given to the notion. In that case, it is 
rather the performance of writing which should be considered. Different writ- 
ings may therefore be lined up on a large spectrum from first notes to finished 
treatise. This also raises the question of whether an autograph manuscript or a 
notebook constitutes a performance. Memoranda or other notes written in a 
volume are rarely intended to be read by someone else than the author. Howev- 
er, they reveal a wealth of information regarding reading and writing practices. 
Manuscripts containing informal notes and writings may present different de- 
grees of achievements. They may include informal notes, preparatory works, 
drafts or authorial copies.^ Drafts or memoranda were often not intended to 
survive, their survival is thus haphazard resulting from the fact that they were 
written on a perennial support. If we consider preparatory works and drafts of a 
treatise, leaving aside informal notes such as pen-trials, they all represent a 
certain degree of achievement aiming to the completion of a treatise or another 
Work. 

Those early steps thus constitute invaluable testimonies of medieval schol- 
ars at work, but they also are very rare. This is particularly true of medieval 
astronomers' autograph manuscripts. Observation and computations records 
were a necessary preparatory work to be displayed in a treatise or used to com- 
pute an astronomical table. Quite often, only part of a computation or an obser- 
vation was to be included in the final text. For instance, Jean des Murs (fl. 1319- 
1347) refers in his Expositio intentionis regis Alfonsii (1321) to his observation of 


2 Jones and Olsan 2015, 431. 
3 Maxwell, Simpson and Davis 2013. 
4 Hamesse 1994; Bourgain 2013. 
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the meridian altitude of the Sun made on 13 March 1319 to demonstrate the va- 
lidity of the Alfonsine tables.’ The same scholar used a late thirteenth-century 
manuscript (O.II.10) to write different notes, memoranda, computations, obser- 
vations and prepare treatises and tables. This is a unique witness allowing us to 
retrace a part of Jean des Murs’s biography, his connections to other scholars, 
but also his astronomical practices and his preparatory work.* Computations 
and observations were means by which the practitioner could predict and ana- 
lyse an astronomical phenomenon, but they were also made to validate some 
theories and postulates. Similarly, astronomical canons may also be understood 
as sets of instructions written to be memorised and to perform a computation. 

MS Ee.3.61 is one of those rare witnesses revealing the tireless preparatory 
work of an astronomer.’ This manuscript was assembled by the physician Lewis 
Caerleon (d. c. 1495) and partly copied by him. This volume of 192 folios of paper 
and parchment contains mathematical, astronomical and astrological works. 
Amongst them are the work of the physician himself, mainly devoted to eclip- 
ses. This material includes computations, tables and treatises and, compared 
with other extant manuscripts of his, we may clearly detect an astronomical 
agenda in which eclipses played a central role. MS Ee.3.61 seems to display his 
preliminary work on eclipses. Considering these different aspects, one may 
carefully differentiate various pathways of performance: the production per se 
of the manuscript (by copying or commissioning); eclipse computations and the 
elaboration of texts and tables. This article attempts to provide a detailed ac- 
count of the production and purpose of MS Ee.3.61, and endeavours to situate 
this volume within Lewis Caerleon’s scientific production and extant manu- 
scripts.? The first two sections provide a brief historiographical and biographical 
survey on Lewis Caerleon, including a list of his manuscripts to which must be 
added a newly found volume. Autography and the production of the manuscript 
is explored in a third section, where the authorship of some works ascribed to 
Lewis Caerleon are revised. Finally, the last section considers Caerleon’s work 
on eclipses and his astronomical agenda. 


5 Cf. Poulle 1980, 265-266; Nothaft 2015, 87; more generally on the text see also Husson 2011. 

6 See Beaujouan 1964; Beaujouan 1975; Gushee 1969; Gushee 1998; Husson 2016; Nothaft 2019; 
Miolo 2019; Miolo 2021. 

7 A description of the manuscript is provided in Appendix 1. See also Juste 2023a; Miolo 2022, 
371-374. 

8 A later article will provide a complete analysis of Caerleon's manuscripts and will include a 
list of his works. 
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2 From Cambridge to the court 


Some decades after his death, Lewis Caerleon is depicted by the historian Poly- 
dore Vergil as the Welsh personal physician and counsellor of Margaret Beau- 
fort, and medicus (“physician”) of the queen, Elizabeth Woodville. In this capaci- 
ty, the ‘man of substance’ acted as a ‘go-between and member of that new 
conspiracy against Richard III’ playing a central role in the marriage between 
Elizabeth of York and the future king, Henry VII? One also learns from the Tu- 
dor historian that he recommended Christopher Urswick, Margaret Beaufort's 
chaplain and confessor. Caerleon and Urswick were educated at the University 
of Cambridge and both were probably present in Cambridge in the first years of 
the 1480s.” 

The picture of Lewis Caerleon in Polydore’s narrative certainly covers some 
important aspects of his biography regarding his career of physician and courti- 
er, going back and forth between the university and the court. Even in his scien- 
tific writing, his involvement in royal politics was never far away. His impris- 


9 ‘Margareta invaletudinis causa utebatur medico nomine Ludovico natione Wallo, et quia vir 
gravis erat ac non minimi usus, saepe cum eo solebat libere loqui et familiariter suspirare. [...] 
Nam regina eius quoque opera utebatur, quod esset medicus artis peritissimus. [...] Ludovicus 
actutum officio functus inter mulieres facile negotium confecit, qui ex eo quod medicus erat 
sine suspitione aliqua internuntius ac socius est illis novae conspirationis in Ricardum adiunc- 
tus” (“Because of her ill health Margaret employed a Welsh physician named Lewis. Since he 
was a man of substance [and not the least], she was often accustomed to speak freely with him 
and sigh in his presence. [...] For the queen also employed him, because he was a physician 
most skilled at the art. [...] Lewis immediately performed this service and easily settled the 
business between these women, since, being a physician, he could act as a go-between and 
member of that new conspiracy against Richard without arousing any suspicion’). Vergil, 
Anglica Historia, ed. and tr. Sutton 2010, Book 25, 11. 

10 Margarita vero interim Christopherum Ursuychum sacerdotem probatum, spectatum, ac 
officii plenum in familiam recepit, datoque ab eo iureiurando, consilia omnia illi aperit, idque 
tuto se facere confidit quod Christopherus Henrici Sexti regis semper studiosus a Ludovico 
medico apud ipsam in gratia positus esset" (‘And meanwhile Margaret took into her household 
Christopher Urswick, a well-tried, upright, and most dutiful priest, and, having obtained his 
oath, she revealed all her counsels to him. She was sure she could do so safely because Chris- 
topher had always been a follower of Henry VI, and had come to her recommended by Lewis 
the physician"). Vergil, Anglica Historia, ed. and tr. Sutton 2010, Book 25, 11. 

11 On Lewis Caerleon in Cambridge see infra. He was studying there in 1465-1466. The astro- 
nomical tables he elaborated in 1482 and 1483 being based on the Cambridge latitude, there is 
some chance that he was there at some point in the early 1480s, before his imprisonment in the 
Tower of London. Christopher Urswick, fellow of King's Hall, was in Cambridge between 1470 
and 1488, cf. Trapp 2010. 
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onment in the Tower of London in 1484 and his despoliation by Richard III are 
both used as a topos in Lewis Caerleon's writings. At the end of the first table of 
his set of lunar eclipse tables dated to 1482, he wrote: 


Note that after the composition of these tables that I lost through the despoliation of King 
Richard I, being incarcerated in the Tower of London, composed other eclipse tables that 
differed from these to a few seconds. The cause of this discrepancy is that the true and ap- 
parent lunar latitude differ from sometimes one second and sometimes as much as thirty 
thirds.” 


Similarly, at the end of his eclipse canons composed in 1482-1483, he refers to 
his incarceration decided by Richard III: ‘Seek at the end of the next quire the 
other canons that I composed before being incarcerated by King Richard’.” 
Although Polydore’s account focuses on Lewis’s life as a courtier and his 
involvement in the Lancastrian cause, his scientific output was recorded by 
antiquarians, such as John Leland (d. 1552) who devoted to him an entry in his 
Commentarii de scriptoribus Britannicis." In this description, though mentioning 
him as ‘Joannes Cairleon', Leland lauds Lewis Caerleon's talent as physician 
and his keen interest in medicine, philosophy and the mathesis, which should 
be understood, in the light of Lewis's writings, as the science of the stars (as- 
tronomy and astrology). The only work of his mentioned by Leland are some 


12 MS B. 19, fol. 1; Royal MS 12 G I, fol 1; Add MS 89442, p. 69: “Nota quod post composi- 
tionem istarum tabularum quas amiseram per exspolationem Regis Ricardi, ego existens incar- 
ceratus in turre Londonarum, composui alias tabulas eclipsium que discordant ab istis in 
paucis secundis, cuius causa est quia latitudo lune vera et visa differt ab ista aliquando per 
unum secundum et aliquando per 30 tertia tantum’. Unless otherwise indicated all translations 
are mine. 

13 MS B. 19, fol. 6; Royal MS 12 G I, fol. 6": ‘Require alios canones in fine proximi quaterni 
quos primo composui priusquam fueram incarceratus per Regem Ricardum'. 

14 'Joannes, cui ab urbe Legionum, in ripis Iscae fluminis condita, nomen Cairleon vulgo 
inditum, Grantae Girviorum academiae celeberrimae, ut ego colligo, operam impense magnam 
studiis politioribus dedit, at philosophia, medicina et mathesis primas tenebant partes. Tan- 
dem ab excellentia, qua in re praenituit herbaria, archiatri titulo, publicis suffragiis donatus 
est. Extant Grantae in Clarana biblioteca Tabulae de rebus astronomicis, ab eo scriptae quidem 
Londini, et editae anno Christo nato 1482’ (John, from the city of the Legions, founded on the 
banks of the river Isca, commonly named Cairleon, of the very famous academy Granta Girvio- 
rum [Cambridge], from what I gather, he paid great attention to the most refined studies, but 
philosophy, medicine and astrology held the upper hand. Finally, with the excellence with 
which he excelled in herbal medicine, he was awarded the title of chief physician by public 
favour. The Tabulae de rebus astronomicis [Astronomical tables] copied by him in London and 
edited in the year of the birth of Christ 1482 are extant in Cambridge in the library of Clare 
College”). Leland, Commentarii, ed. Goodlad and Hall 1709, 471. 
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astronomical tables based on the London meridian and dated to 1482, preserved 

in Clare College at that time. These tables were indeed witnessed by Leland 

himself during his visitation of 1535.^ A more important list of Lewis's work was 

offered by John Bale in his Index Britanniae (1548-1552), for whom Lewis Caer- 

leon and Lewis Charlton were one and the same person. Despite the confusion 

with Lewis Charlton, Bale describes a part of the contents of the manuscript 

seen by Leland in 1535 at Clare College, it contained the following items: 

1. De eclipsi solari ac lunari’ (‘On solar and lunar eclipse”); incipit: ‘Modus 
operandi pro eclipsi lune'. 

2. 'Tabulas eclipsium' (‘Eclipse tables”); incipit: ‘Altitudo lune in arcu longitudo'. 

3. ‘Canones eclipsium' (‘Eclipse canons’); incipit: “Eclipsim solis quantitatem 
et dur [sic] [durationem]. 

4. “De tabulis umbrarum' (“Shadow tables”); incipit: “Circa compositionem 
tabularum umbrarum’. 

5. 'Atque alia plura composuit' ('and he composed many others'). 


The manuscript partially described by both scholars may indeed correspond to a 
volume that survives today, and which will be discussed below. In addition to 
the book once at Clare College, Bale describes an eclipse computation dated to 
the year 1480, held in the private collection of another Welsh mathematician, 
Robert Recorde (d. 1558)." This computation was certainly in the form of a frag- 
ment: quedam fragmenta astronomica. Those different descriptions demonstrate 
that the name of Lewis Caerleon was not unknown in the sixteenth century, at 
least for historians and collectors, though Leland and Bale relied on the very 
slight evidence provided by Clare College and Robert Recorde's collection. De- 
spite the little diffusion of Lewis's work, a sixteenth-century collector copied, 
around 1595, a part of the physician's scientific production. This late copy is 


15 'In biblioteca collegii de Clare: 6. Tabulae Ludovici de Cairlion doctoris medicinae de 
eisdem rebus Londini scriptae 1482’ (‘In the library of Clare College: 6. Tables of Lewis of Caer- 
leon, doctor in medicine, on the same matters written in London in 1482"). Clarke 2002, 152. 

16 The quotations in following list are taken from Bale, Index Britanniae, ed. Poole and 
Bateson 1902, 284. 

17 'Ludovicus Kaerlion, doctor in medicinis, reliquit quedam fragmenta astronomica, De 
eclipsium calculatione, claruit a. d. 1480. Ex museo magistri Recorde' (‘Lewis Caerleon, doctor 
in medicine, left some astronomical fragments, On eclipse computation, released in the year 
1480. From the collection of Master Recorde”). Bale, Index Britanniae, ed. Poole and Bateson 
1902, 284. On Robert Recorde, see Roberts 2016. 
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now part of a manuscript belonging to an astrologer active in London between 
1594 and 1608," Sloane MS 1697 (fols 25'-327).? 

Although these different accounts provide hints regarding Lewis's life, the 
most reliable piece of evidence about his career and scientific production re- 
main the extant manuscripts he owned or commissioned. In 1952, Pearl Kibre 
was the first modern historian to produce a whole article devoted to the physi- 
cian.? This seminal work differentiates once and for all the theologian, Lewis 
Charleton (d. 1369) from the physician and astronomer, Lewis Caerleon (d. after 
May 1495). In her article, Kibre carefully retraced Lewis's career, and provided 
an invaluable list of Lewis's manuscripts and works. Though this list may now 
be updated,? Kibre's study remains a central work. The activity of Lewis as a 
commentator and a collector or ‘antiquarian’ was explored by John North and 
Hilary Carey.? The keen interest of the physician in Richard of Wallingford's 
work was discussed by North in an appendix of his monumental edition of the 
abbot of St Albans's writings.? Similarly, North, and then Carey provided a 
lengthy analysis of the treatise related to the nativity of Henry VI, Cum rerum 
motu, a copy of which is preserved in Lewis’s notebook, MS Ee.3.61.^ Addition- 
ally, the activity of the physician as a courtier astrologer was recently investi- 
gated by Carey through a manuscript compiled for Henry VII, Arundel MS 66.” 

Much of the evidence related to Lewis's career is scattered, but his life may 
be traced back to his years at the University of Cambridge and at the court. The 
earliest testimony about Lewis is held in the Cambridge University Archives. He 
was admitted bachelor of medicine during the year 1465-1466 and received a 


18 Aboutthe provenance: David Juste's private communication. 

19 Sloane MS 1697, fols 25-32 is a copy of one of the two “twin” manuscripts: MS B. 19 and 
Royal MS 12 GI. This late sixteenth-century copy was done by someone versed in astronomy, as 
it displays a solar eclipse computation on fol. 32": 'Exemplum/ Sit eclipsis solis cuius medium 
fuit 1595 [superscript] anno, septembris [superscript] mense, 23 [superscript] die, 1 signum, 13 
[gradus], 30 minuta'. 

20 Kibre 1952. The short entry dedicated to Lewis Caerleon in Emden 1963 is based on Kibre's 
article. A brief bio-bibliographical entry about Lewis may be found in Sharpe 1997. More recently 
Keith Snedegar provided an entire biographical account on the physician (Snedegar 2004). 

21 I am preparing an updated list of his works and manuscripts which will be the focus of 
another article. 

22 Carey is describing an 'antiquarian movement among physician-astrologers' when discuss- 
ing the activities of John Argentine and Lewis Caerleon (Carey 1992, 23). 

23 North 1976, vol. 3, 218—220. 

24 North 1986, 142-149; Carey 1992, 138-153. 

25 Carey 2012. 
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fine of 20 shillings in 1466 for he did not lecture in medicine." These brief de- 
tails are all we know of his student years in Cambridge, at a time when the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine admitted few scholars." Despite the lack of evidence concern- 
ing his early career, by 1481 he had become a doctor of medicine as he mentions 
it himself in some places in his notebook.? Similarly, extant sources do not help 
to identify the university where he obtained his doctorate in medicine.? It is 
highly probable that he moved to the University of Oxford as, before 1481,* he 
corrected some astronomical tables based on the Oxford meridian and donated 
tables to that university in parallel with a similar donation he made to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge.? Whether they are the same or additional donations, two 
benefactions are also recorded at Cambridge and Oxford. One, as aforemen- 
tioned, was made to Clare Hall (today Clare College), probably corresponding to 
Add MS 89442, and the other in 1490 to Merton College.” A manuscript de- 
scribed by John Leland in Clare College exactly corresponds to MS. Digby 178, 
fols 15'-87", which belonged to Lewis Caerleon and might also have been given 
by him to the College in addition to Add MS 89442.? Clare Hall may well have 
been Lewis's own college in Cambridge, since the statutes clearly mentions the 


26 Reg. 1.2.32: ‘Item Lodowicus Carlyon quia non legit in medicinis xx [sol]? (Also, Lewis 
Caerleon, because he did not lecture in medicine, 20 shillings”). 

27 On the situation of the Faculty of Medicine in Cambridge in the fifteenth century, see Lead- 
er 1988, 202-210. Lewis is also mentioned in Leader 1988, 153-154. 

28 For example, MS Ee.3.61, fol. 14": ‘Lewys Caerlyon in medicinis doctoris’; MS Ee.3.61, fol. 
107": “per calculationem Lodowyci Caerlyon in medicinis doctoris”. 

29 Carey suggested Padua as was the case for John Argentine (d. 1507/1508), however there is 
no clear evidence pointing to this direction, except a late seventeenth-century statement pub- 
lished in The Cambrian Register of 1795 (Carey 2012, 695). 

30 See Section 4 below. 

31 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 147*: *quia non calculavi istas tabulas ita precise sicut tabulas eclipsium 
quas dedi universitatibus Cantebrigie et Oxonie'. 

32 '26? die mensis Octobris incathenatus erat liber in libraria continens tabulas astrologicas, 
secundo folio vere puncta, quem collegio donavit magister Lodowycus Caerlyon, doctor in 
medicinis et doctus astronomus, ad usum et profectum studentium in eadem. Habemus igitur 
magnas gracias sibi’ (‘On the 26 October, a book containing astronomical tables was chained in 
the library - first words of the second folio vere puncta — that Master Lewis Caerleon, doctor of 
medicine and learned astronomer, offered to the college, for the use and benefit of the students 
in the library. Therefore, we are really grateful to him"). Salter 1923, 139. 

33 Clarke 2002, 153, items 14-15, which correspond to the contents of MS. Digby 178, fols 15'- 
87", belonging to Lewis Caerleon. The items listed in the inventory describe Richard of Walling- 
ford's Quadripartitum and Simon Bredon's commentary on the Almagest and quote verbatim 
the running title and incipit of the manuscript. 
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study of medicine.” Unlike some of his contemporaries who left Cambridge to 
pursue their medical education on the continent, as was the case of Thomas 
Denman (d. 1501), and of John Argentine (d. 1508) who went to Italy, everything 
suggests that Lewis Caerleon remained in England.? Interchange of students 
between Cambridge and Oxford was not rare, given that Oxford had a better 
endowed Faculty of Medicine at that time.” The donation to Merton College also 
reinforces this assumption.” 

At that time, a whole generation of physicians from Cambridge enjoyed roy- 
al patronage and served as royal doctors. For instance, Thomas Denman was 
protected by Margaret Beaufort and John Argentine served Richard III and then 
Henry VII until 1501.” Both physicians were probably not unknown to Lewis 
Caerleon who was part of the same university and court milieux. Atan unknown 
date, Lewis began to serve as physician to Lady Margaret Beaufort and her en- 
tourage. In the troubled context of the end of the Wars of the Roses, the Welsh 
physician clearly supported the Lancastrian faction and in return received pat- 
ronage from them. His role of personal adviser and secret intermediary between 
Margaret Beaufort and Elizabeth Woodville in the conspiracy against Richard III 
is likely to have led to his imprisonment in the Tower of London in 1484.” Inter- 
estingly, according to the various mentions found in his writings, Lewis's time 
in the Tower of London was quite a productive one for his astronomical career. 
While deprived of his astronomical tables and probably of all his books, he 
elaborated new astronomical tables, such as eclipse tables and also observed 
the famous total solar eclipse of 16 March 1485 that he had previously calculat- 
ed.^? Lewis was released the same year after Richard III’s defeat and death. He 


34 Leader 1988, 205. The founder of the College of Physicians in 1518, Robert Yaxley, was a 
fellow of Clare Hall between 1489 and 1498. 

35 John Argentine went to Ferrara or Padua between 1473 and 1476 to be trained in medicine 
(Rhodes 1967; Jones 1994; Jones 2004). As mentioned by Peter Jones, patients and friars from 
Ferrara are listed in Argentine's commonplace book (MS. Ashmole 1437). Thomas Denman 
graduated in medicine before 1473 on the continent before returning to Cambridge and obtain- 
ing his doctorate in medicine in 1486, see Rawcliffe 2004. Both physicians had an interest in 
astronomy. 

36 Forexample, John Somerset was closely connected to both universities (Rawcliffe 2004). 

37 On many grounds, the association of Lewis with Merton College may indicate that he spent 
sometimes there after he may have left Cambridge in 1466. See below for other evidence of such 
association. 

38 Leader 1988, 205-210; Jones and Underwood 1992, 168, 172. 

39 Kibre 1952, 102-103. 

40 His computation of the total solar eclipse of 16 March 1485 and the record of his observation 
may be found in MS B. 19, fol. 6"; and Royal MS 12 G I, fol. 6"; the computation only is also in 
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was rewarded by Henry VII with several grants.^ Finally, he continued to serve 
as royal physician to the queen, Elizabeth of York, likely until his death. The last 
piece of evidence about Lewis is an autograph note written to Maister Stoks on 
the 6 May 1495.” 


Master Stokes, I pray you my friend and attorney to receive from me the payment of the 
receipt, which is now after Easter, of 20 marks for a whole year, and I shall thank you for 
your work. Made on the 6th day of May, the tenth year of the reign of King Henry VII. / 
Lewys Caerlyon, one of the king’s physicians.“ 


3 Lewis Caerleon's manuscripts 


3.1 Collecting and commissioning 


Today, eight manuscripts can be associated with Lewis Caerleon. Three of them 

only contain his own writings. They were commissioned and supervised by him. 

They doubtless were presentation copies of his work to institutions or individuals. 

1. London, British Library, Add MS 89442. A large volume of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages including most of Lewis Caerleon's scientific production. 

2. London, British Library, Royal MS 12 G I. A sixteen-folio manuscript devoted 
to eclipse-related material composed by Lewis. 

3. Cambridge, St John's College, MS B. 19. A sixteen-folio volume similar to 
Royal MS 12G I. 


MS B. 19 and Royal MS 12 G I are “twin manuscripts' displaying canons and ta- 
bles related to eclipses including a detailed computation of the solar eclipse of 


Add MS 89442, p. 71. A transcription and study of this eclipse computation with others he made 
will be included in a later paper. 

41 On the different grants Lewis received from Henry VII between 1486 and 1494, see Kibre 
1952, 102-103. 

42 This short note written on a slip of paper is now held at the Sutro Library (M000054, no. 4). 
Alfred B. Emden mentioned the letter from an information provided by Neil Ker (Emden 1963, 
117). Also mentioned in Snedegar 2004. 

43 M000054, no. 4, fol. 5": ‘Maister Stoks [sic], I prey you to be my frende and attorney to 
receyve my ffee of the receytte, the whiche is now behinde at Estir day.xx. marke for a hool yer 
and I shall plese yeurdabor [sic] yow for your labour. Written the VI" day of May the yer of the 
reyne of kyng Henry the VII" the X" yer [10th year of Henry's reign]. Lewys Caerlyon one of the 
kyng ffisiciens'. I am grateful to Diana Kohnke, librarian at the Sutro Library, for her kind help 
with finding this note and for providing photographs of the manuscript. 
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16 March 1485.^ The copying of Add MS 89442, Royal MS 12 G I and MS B. 19 
manuscripts was likely finished after 1485, since they all contain material com- 
posed that same year. 

Four other codices were part of his personal library and include passages 
from his main sources: Richard of Wallingford, Simon Bredon and John Killing- 
worth. They are contemporary copies, certainly commissioned by the royal phy- 
sician, who regularly commissioned work from these two scribes. All those vol- 
umes contain additions or comments written by Lewis Caerleon.” 

1. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 178, fols 15'-87': includes Richard of 
Wallingford's Quadripartitum (fols 15'-38"), with marginalia throughout and 
a lengthy comment by Lewis (fol. 38"); Simon Bredon, Commentum super 
Almagesti, fols 39'-86". Lewis's note and diagram on the distance between 
the Earth and the Moon (fol. 87').** This manuscript was certainly donated 
by Lewis Caerleon to Clare College at some point. 

2. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Savile 38: contains astronomical tables and 
their canons by John Killingworth (d. 1445). Their main purpose was the 
production of ephemerides, largely used by astrologers and physicians. 
Lewis corrected the radices of Saturn and Jupiter and appended to the can- 
ons of John Killingworth a chapter to explain this correction." This added 
section begins: “For I, Lewis, found that the table of corrections of the radi- 
ces made by John Kyllingworth was corrupted by the scribes. Therefore, I 
worked to find a correct value of these corrections and I composed a new 
table for my new radices'.^* 

3. Oxford, Corpus Christi College, MS 234: a unique version of Euclid's Elements 
(fols 10-170) with the enunciations found in Campanus of Novara's version 
but with proofs originating from diverse translations and adaptations. It al- 


44 Sloane MS 1697 is a sixteenth-century copy of one of the twin manuscripts. 

45 A detailed palaeographic study and the analysis of the different manuscripts will be pro- 
vided in a later article. 

46 Watson 1976; Juste 2022. This manuscript was owned by John Dee (d. 1609) and then 
Thomas Allen (d. 1632). 

47 MS. Savile 38, fol. 4': 'Expliciunt canones tabularum J[ohannis] Kylyngworth ab ipsomet 
editi preter unum capitulum de correctione radicum Saturni et Jovis quod ego Lodowicus 
Caerlion superaddidi cum istis tribus tabulis de divisione motus augis’ (‘End of the canons on 
the tables of John Killingworth edited by himself, except one chapter on the correction of the 
radix of Saturn and Jupiter, that, I, Lewis Caerleon added with three tables on the division of 
the motion of the apogee’). The chapter added by Lewis may be found on fols 3"-4". 

48 MS. Savile 38, fol. 3": ‘Quia ego Lodowycus, inveni tabulam correctionis radicum positam a 
magistro Johanne Kylyngworth vicio scriptorum corruptam. Ideo laboravi ad inveniendum 
rationum compositionis eiusdem et tabulam novam composui pro radicibus meis novis'. 
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so contains Archimedes, De quadratura circuli (fols 170'-172"). The volume 
opens with a long commentary by Lewis (fols 1'-9"). Euclid and Archimedes’ 
texts are also glossed by Lewis.^? 

4. London, British Library, Royal MS 12 G X: must now be added to the list of 
Lewis Caerleon's manuscripts. This manuscript of thirty-two folios of 
parchment was produced by one of the scribes regularly employed by the 
royal physician. It contains the canons and tables of John Killingworth.” As 
in MS. Savile 38, there are canons beginning, ‘Restat de compositione tabu- 
larum revolutionum planetarum', that are said to have been composed by 
John, and the canons beginning ‘Multum conferre dinoscitur non solum as- 
tronomis”, which are John’s canons edited by Master Pray.” In Royal MS 12 
G X, this material is preceded by three short anonymous canons (fol. 1”), be- 
ginning: ‘Incipit tractatus docens continuare radices tabularum Kylyng- 
worth tam in tempore quam in motu pro tempore quocumque preterito seu 
futuro'.? Lewis Caerleon intervenes in the upper margin on fol. 1', where he 
wrote: "Those canons are not sufficient, like those following in the other fo- 
lio'.? He is also responsible for a short note written at the bottom of the ta- 
ble of correction of the planets in apogee, addressing the use of the table of 
correction for Jupiter and Saturn.” This note may be linked to his particular 


49 This manuscript is described in Thomson 2011, 119. On the different versions of the proofs 
in this manuscript, see Folkerts 1989. This manuscript also belonged later to John Dee. 

50 On John Killingworth's tables, see North 1977, 343-346. 

51 MS. Savile 38 and Royal MS 12G X are the only two witnesses containing the canons ‘Restat 
de compositione tabularum'. The incipits of both manuscripts suggest that John Killingworth's 
original canons 'Restat de compositione tabularum' were edited by Pray whose canons are the 
most diffused: ‘Multum conferre dinoscitur non solum astronomis”. For John Killingworth’s 
canons 'Restat de compositione tabularum revolutionum planetarum', see MS. Savile 38, fols 
2-3" (they are directly followed by Lewis’s addition ‘Quia ego Lewis’) and Royal MS 12 G X, fols 
2'-2". The canons revised by Magister Pray, ‘Multum conferre dinoscitur non solum astronomis’ 
may be found in MS. Savile 38, fols 4"—5", and Royal MS 12 GX, fols 1'-1". According to North, 
Magister Pray might have been Thomas Pray, fellow of University College, Oxford, who 'might 
have collaborated' with John Killingworth: North 2004. 

52 This same canon entitled ‘Incipit tractatus continuandi radices videlicet tam tempora vere 
radicis omnium planetarum quam motus pro tempore vere radicis ad proximam meridiem et 
tempus motus et argumenta lune divisus in certa capitula' is copied in a late fifteenth-century 
manuscript probably produced in Oxford (MS. Bodl. 432, fols 60—61"). 

53 Royal MS 12 G X, fol. 1": ‘Isti canones non sunt sufficientes, etiam sed secuntur in alio folio”. 
54 Royal MS 12 G X, fol. 3": ‘Nota habemus opus hiis 2bus tabulis Saturni et Jovis pro reduc- 
tione motuum ad meridiem'. 
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interest in those tables that he corrected.” That Lewis supervised the copy, 
particularly of the tables, is also legible in the autograph additions of ‘religi- 
tur’ written in the margins of fols 5'—32'. The formats of Royal MS 12 GX and 
the ‘twin manuscripts’ are very similar and may suggest that they were pro- 
duced contemporarily, so after 1485. Furthermore, Royal MS 12 G X and 
Royal MS 12 G I, containing Lewis's eclipse writings, have both a similar 
provenance: a certain Doctor Laidon or Laidun, priest of St Faith in the 
church of St Paul in London, who might be Richard Laiton or Layton (d. 
1544), who had several benefices, including the rectorship of St Faith in 
London (from 1535), and who acted as a clerk of the Chancery and one of 
Henry VIIPs commissioners and visitors to the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Both manuscripts were purchased from Laidon by Nicolas Fra- 
zer on the same day, 15 June 1535.” The sixteenth-century shelfmarks 44 
and 45 are also visible in the two manuscripts.^ 


3.2 The notebook's history 


MS Ee.3.61 is one of the earliest manuscripts owned by Lewis Caerleon. He was 
responsible for its assembly and copied a great part of the volume. The volume 
was certainly assembled between 1481 and 1484, before his incarceration in the 


55 Lewis's tables ‘Hic incipiunt nove radices per me Lodowycum calculate’ (“Here begin the 
new radices computed by me, Lewis”) provides the radices for the anni communi between 1501 
and 1612, which is a continuation of John Killingworth's work who gives the anni communi 
between 1442 and 1500, see respectively MS. Savile 38, fols 6' and 8'. 

56 It is noteworthy to note that Henry VII’s astronomical and astrological volume, Arundel MS 
66 containing inter alia John Killingworth's canons revised by Master Pray and his tables was 
copied in 1490. A part of the manuscript was composed by John Willis or Wellys, who may 
perhaps be identified with the doctor of medicine from Cambridge, mentioned in the Cam- 
bridge Grace Book between 1456 and 1480, and a contemporary of Lewis. On Arundel MS 66, 
see Carey 2012; Fronska 2014. 

57 Royal MS 12 GI, fol. 15": “Ego Nicolaus Frazerus emi hunc librum ab doctore Laidun pastori 
Sancte Fide in divino [sic] Pauli ecclesia Londinensis anno 1535 die 25 Iunii'; Royal MS 12 G X, 
fol. 32": ‘Ego Nicolaus Frazerus emi hunc librum a doctore Laidon pastori Sancte fide in divo 
[sic] Pauli ecclesia Londinensis anno 1535 die 25 Iunii’ (^I, Nicholas Frazer, purchased this book 
from Doctor Laidon, priest of St Faith, in the vicinity of the church of St Paul of London, on 25 
June 1535”). On Richard Layton, see Emden 1974, 346. 

58 Both are written by the same hand: no. 44 corresponds to Royal MS 12 G X, fol. 2", and no. 
45 to Royal MS 12 GI, fol. 1". Note that a similar shelfmark in the same handwriting, numbered 
147, may also be found in MS. Digby 178, fol. 15", who might have belonged to Layton or Frazer 
before John Dee acquired it in 1559. 
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Tower of London. It displays indeed several dated works which allow us to de- 
termine when the codex was assembled in its final form: Lewis's computation of 
the solar eclipse of 28 May 1481 (fols 12-157; the horoscope of the solar eclipse 
of 17 May 1482 (fol. 1), the calculations related to the solar motion and the tropi- 
cal year for the year 1482 (fol. 189"),? and a short note on the 1484 conjunction 
of Saturn and Jupiter (fol. 188").9? 

Several additions demonstrate that the manuscript continued to be used by 
other practitioners. They are the work of later owners who were versed in the 
scientia stellarum. A slightly later scribe added a note on the rectangulus, trian- 
gulus and other astronomical instruments such as the gnomon and the quadrant 
(fols 45"-46'), while another sixteenth-century annotator also added sections 
excerpted from the Almagesti minor and the Menelaus Theorem.“ Most of those 
additions complement the contents of the manuscript. Therefore, slightly later, 
a different sixteenth-century annotator copied a solar equation table (fol. 70") 
within John Holbroke's tables on a ruled folio left blank and drew diagrams of 
the instrument called navicula (fols 191—192"). A signature on the verso of the 
second flyleaf of the manuscript, reading “William Carye his book”, shows that 
the volume was acquired by this clothworker in St Mary Magdalen parish in 
London, who was also a collector of medieval manuscripts, especially monastic 
manuscripts, and died in 1578. Where or from whom William purchased Lewis 
Caerleon's notebook is unknown. That the manuscript was later used by a phy- 
sician or a consultant astrologer is suggested by several mentions of “Richard 
Jones' in the manuscript, including one inscription bearing the date 1659. Five 
horoscopes situated on blank leaves at the end of the volume, dated 1658-1659, 
demonstrate that Richard Jones was a physician practising astrological medi- 
cine. Those horoscopes were designed for a certain ‘Mrs Moores about her 
husband and his being'. It seems that those figure celi were drawn for interroga- 
tions, though the question is not explicitly formulated. The latitude of 52? for 
which the horoscopes were calculated may indicate that the astrological consul- 


59 Those calculations also mentioned the year 1377 in relation to the motion of the apogee: 
*Nota quod cum fuerit aux Solis in primo minuto Cancri sicut fuit anno Chirsti 1377 imperfecto', 
fol. 189". 

60 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 188": ‘Tempus vere coniunctionis h [Saturn] and Al [Jupiter] quarto vicinius 
preter sciri per tabulas anno Domini currente 1484 post meridiem 25 diei novembri'. The differ- 
ent values were calculated by Lewis with the Alfonsine tables. 

61 Zepeda 2018, 78-79. 

62 Watson 1965. William Carye's mention is on fol. I’. 

63 The horoscopes are situated on fols 183'-184". Richard Jones's inscription are on fols 47", 
140' and 182". 
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tation took place in East Anglia, not far from Cambridge, perhaps at Ipswich.“ 
The later provenance of the manuscript is easily traceable since it was acquired 
by John Moore (d. 1714), while bishop of Norwich, sometime between 1691 and 
1707. His significant library then passed to George I, who offered it to the library 
of the University of Cambridge in 1715.% 


4 The notebook's composition 


4.1 At the origin of the manuscript assembly 


Although Lewis Caerleon is the scribe of most of the manuscript, he acquired or 
commissioned the quires containing the treatise beginning Cum rerum motu, 
devoted to the nativity of Henry VI and the different judgements made for the 
same king.‘ Some of his annotations may be read in the margins of this horo- 
scopic tract, though there are not many and they are short.” Cum rerum motu 
was certainly provided with blank spaces or at least with unfilled horoscope 
charts, since Lewis completed the different values and titles of the four charts.*% 
Interestingly, the chart on fol. 164", less regular than the three others, was prob- 
ably quickly traced and filled by him. Facing this chart of profection (ffigura 
profectionis 20) are different values written by Lewis for establishing the direc- 
tiones of the different planets, including the Sun and the Moon. The directio 
consists in the projection in time of the location of the planets as they were in 
the sky at birthtime - here the birth of Henry VI.9 This figura celi is one of the 
intermediary steps before establishing the final horoscope and the judgement.” 
Contrary to the others, this chart was traced and completed by Lewis Caerleon. 


64 According to John North, the astrologer used Regiomontanus's tables, cf. North 1986, 149. 
65 McKitterick 1986, 47-152; Ringrose 1998. 

66 MS Ee.3.61, fols 159'-175". On Cum rerum motu, see North 1986, 142-149; Carey 1992, 138- 
153; and Juste 2021a, 574—575. According to Carey, this treatise might be attributed to the phy- 
sician and Master of Peterhouse Roger Marchall (d. 1477). On Roger Marchall, see Voigts 1995. 
67 Contrary to what is asserted in North 1986, 147, Lewis is not responsible of the seven-line 
note in margin about the latitude of London and Windsor (fol. 160"). It was written by a late 
sixteenth-century handwriting. 

68 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 164 provides the directiones of the Sun, the Moon, the ascendant and the 
midheaven including their partes. 

69 Al-Qabisi, Introduction to Astrology, ed. Burnett and Yamamoto 2004, 319-338. 

70 Cf. North 1986, 148. 
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MS Ee.3.61 is one of the two witnesses containing this treatise," and it seems 
that the royal physician was particularly interested in this episode, involving at 
least two Cambridge masters, John Holbroke (d. 1437) and John Somerset (d. 
1454). However, we may wonder if in the troubled context of the Wars of the 
Roses, Lewis was not more interested in this treatise for an interpretation post 
eventum.” 

Although Lewis probably did not himself copy all the astronomical tables 
displayed in MS Ee.3.61 he clearly supervised their copies. In the lower margin 
of the tables present in the volume one finds the inscriptions: relegitur, corrigi- 
tur secundum copiam; correcta; relegitur totam. On fol. 63", at the end of John 
Holbroke's Opus primum, Lewis wrote in the lower margin: ‘totum opus predic- 
tus relegitur secundum copiam'. Like the Opus primum, the Opus secundum 
presents numerous relegitur or corrigitur mentions on each folio. Those notes 
clearly indicate that Lewis had the copies of the Opus primum and the Opus 
secundum in front of him to verify the tables and canons, the latter being copied 
by him along with the headings of the tables.” It is likely that he had access to 
John Holbroke's own copy, partly copied in his hand and presented to Peter- 
house in 1426, which is now Egerton MS 889.” The manuscript remained in this 
college until the late sixteenth century, and we may thus assume that Lewis 
consulted it in Peterhouse. Another mention demonstrates that Lewis continued 
to adapt and edit some tables. In the lower margin of fol. 146' displaying an 
example (exemplum) for the composition of eclipse tables applying the method 
described in the canons written on fol. 142", Lewis wrote: ‘Istud exemplum 
corrumpitur per scriptores, ego multa correxi, sed tamen, cave bene”.” The ta- 
bles indeed show a few numerical values written in the margin by Lewis. It is 
not explicitly stated here whether the tables on fol. 146' were copied by Lewis's 


71 The other witness is a mid-fifteenth-century manuscript who was probably produced in 
Oxford, now Garett MS 95, it is incomplete, retaining the Preface and Chapter 1 only. The trea- 
tise is situated between fols 127" and 130". On this manuscript see Skemer 2013, 203-211; Juste 
2021b. Some text such as Simon Bredon's commentary on Boethius's De arithmetica are also 
contained in this manuscript which could have been known by Lewis Caerleon. 

72 On English court astrology and the analysis post eventum, see Boudet 2008. 

73 On the Opus primum and Opus secundum composed at two different times, respectively 
1430 and 1433, see Nothaft 2018. 

74 This manuscript displays a table of contents written by the physician Roger Marchall, who 
was also a fellow of Peterhouse under the mastership of John Holbroke. On Egerton MS 889, 
see Voigts 1995, 278-279; Clarke 2002, 499, 557-558; Thomson 2016, 201-202; Nothaft 2018; 
Juste 2023b. 

75 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 146": ‘Exemplum de compositione tabularum eclipsium secundum canones 
anteposites folio 4? precedente istius quaterni’. 
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scribes or whether he was referring to the exemplar from which this exemplum 
was written. It would appear likely that those errors came indeed from the ex- 
emplar from which Lewis copied those tables. That is why he edited them. 

Several physical aspects demonstrate the informal nature of this volume, 
which was, certainly, from the beginning, intended to be a notebook. The man- 
uscript consists of fifty-one quires, alternating between parchment bifolia and 
paper binions, some parchment leaves are sometimes interleaved between a 
group of bifolia and binions. Parchment bifolia are of poor quality, some leaves 
contained holes due to the parchment preparation.” Paper leaves that included 
tables were ruled with a lead point in a small and regular grid pattern. Some 
quires or part of quires remained blanks or only displayed the grid pattern for 
the tables as if those spaces were intentionally left blanks to contain future 
notes, texts or tables." Lewis used two types of script that are similar but with a 
different degree of formality. He employed either a typical English university 
cursive script characterised by round strokes but betraying a secretary influ- 
ence, or a small and neat secretary script with some “bastard secretary' fea- 
tures."? MS Ee.3.61 is mainly written with the first type of handwriting, a univer- 
sity cursive script, though Lewis tends to use a neater and more regular script 
for the treatises of which he is not the author (e.g. fols 8'-12'; 31'-42). The 
roundness of the script is also more pronounced in parts composed with less 
care (e.g. fols 12"-15?. Throughout the manuscript, Lewis included a few decora- 
tive features, inserting red rubrics, initials highlighted in red, or paragraph 
signs. Tables are also composed in black and red. A few guide letters were also 
traced by him suggesting that he was perhaps planning to return to this part to 
apply the decoration or that the decoration was done by someone else (e.g. fols 
48' and 49"). However, it is likely that Lewis was also in charge of this aspect, as 
it remains simple and sometimes quite rough. 


76 MS Ee.3.61, fols 164" and 165", 

77 MS Ee.3.61, fols 18'-26'; 181'-188' are left blank, though fols 183'-184' retained the horo- 
scope charts composed later by Richard Jones. 

78 Parkes 1969. 
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Fig. 1: Table of contents copied by Lewis Caerleon; MS Ee.3.61, fol. 2"; courtesy of the Syndics 
of Cambridge University Library. 
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The table of contents (fol. 2") reveals interesting evidence about the history of 
the manuscript. Given the order of the works mentioned, the volume was bound 
as it is today. However, one learns from this table that one treatise is now miss- 
ing. The entry reads: 


Treatise of Master John Ashenden on the conjunction between Mars and Saturn in the sign 
of Cancer, and on the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in the sign of Scorpion, with a 
change of triplicity.” 


This item refers to the astrological judgement of John Ashenden (d. c. 1368) on 
the Saturn-Mars conjunction of 1357 and the Saturn-Jupiter conjunction of 
1365. The change of triplicity - mentioned by Lewis — between the air and the 
water signs (Cancer, Pisces and Scorpio) is indeed discussed by John Ashenden 
in his judgement as a signifier of great religious and political events.?? This 
judgement originally preceded the Introductorius of al-Qabisi (Alcabitius), 
which was described as incomplete: "Introductorium Alkabutii [sic], sed non 
completum'. However, the first part of the Introductorius was certainly copied 
on the same quire as John Ashenden's predictions, seeing that the beginning of 
this tract is now missing too.* At least one quire is now lacking. 

The table of contents is also the place where Lewis Caerleon justified some 
of his choices in term of copy. The canons of John of Lignéres are mentioned as 
complete but in a different order, first starting with his eclipse canons excerpted 
from his canons on planetary motions, Priores astrologi, followed by his canons 
on spherical astronomy, Cuiuslibet arcus.* This order was certainly justified by 
the fact that John of Genoa's computation of the solar eclipse of 3 March 1337 
precedes the eclipse canons of John of Lignéres, whose method partly inspired 
the former.” 


79 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 2": ‘Tractatus Magistri Johannis Asshynden de coniunctione o [Mars] et h 
[Saturn] in Cancro et de coniunctione h in al [Jupiter] in Scorpione, cum permutatione triplicita- 
tis’. 

80 Cf. MS. Digby 176, fols 42'-49"; MS. Ashmole 393, fols 81'-86'. See also Carey 1992, 74-77; 
Boudet and Miolo 2022. 

81 Only the Differentiae 1.12-1I.40 are copied. Cf. Al-Qabisi, Introduction to Astrology, ed. 
Burnett and Yamamoto 2004. 

82 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 2": ‘Item canones Maglistri] Joh[ann]is de Lyneriis completi, sed non recto 
ordine, quia canones eclipsis ponuntur in principio veri deberent poni canones corde et arcus 
qui secuntur. 

83 On John of Genoa's Investigatio eclipsis solis anno Christi 1337, whose edition is forthcoming 
in the ALFA collection, see Miolo 2022, 371-374. 
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4.2 A sourcebook 


Lewis gathered a wide range of astronomical material which probably laid the 
foundations for his own works. However, his own views on some of the tables or 
canons are shared throughout the manuscript. This is the case with the anony- 
mous canons on the composition of the tabule angulorum (i.e. parallax tables) 
for computing eclipses that, according to Lewis, were less precise than the can- 
ons on the same topic copied towards the end of the manuscript.** At the bottom 
of parallax tables that are said to be part of the more precise group of canons 
and tables, he commented again: 


Although this prescribed work on the parallax is not precise and perfect due to the signifi- 
cant mistakes of the scribes, it nevertheless provides a good example and method of the 
table of parallax in longitude and latitude for someone with a good understanding [of the 
matter]. [About the eclipse tables on the next folio (fol. 146')] Note also that this subse- 
quent example on the composition of eclipse tables is corrupted by scribes with no under- 
standing of this. Therefore, judge the proof before this. Note yet that when he composed 
those tables, this master assumed the solar and lunar diameters as they are noted in the 
previous folio at the bottom of the table.** 


It is noteworthy that later, at some point, he crossed out all the parallax and 
eclipse tables, for they were deemed obsolete. 

These notes also provide valuable evidence of his work as a collector and as- 
tronomer. Although this group of tables and canons was understandably assumed 
by Kibre to be part of the personal work of the physician, Lewis Caerleon clearly 
demonstrates in his annotations that he is not the author of this group of tables. 
Indeed, his own tables are only situated between fols 154" and 156". 


84 We can read this passage in the table of contents: MS Ee.3.61, fol. 2: ‘Quidam canones 
componendi tabulas angulorum pro eclipsibus sed non precisi et meliores habentur in isto 
primo tractatu de compositione tabularum et operationi habentur versus finem huius libri ante 
tabulas eclipsis expansas’. Those anonymous canons may be found on fol. 106" ", and we may 
assume that the best canons according to Lewis are on fol. 143" ". 

85 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 146": ‘Quamvis hoc opus prescriptum de diversitate aspectus non sit precise 
verum et perfectum, propter vitium forte scriptores, tamen dat bonum exemplum et viam 
describendi tabulam diversitatis aspectus in longitudine et latitudine, bene intellegenti. Nota 
etiam quod istud exemplum sequens de compositione tabularum eclipsis est corruptus scrip- 
toribus non intelligentibus. Ideo probationem antequam ei considas. Nota etiam quod iste 
magister, quantitatem dyametri Solis et une et umbre, ut notatur in proximo folio precedente 
sub tabulas suis de eclipsis solis, supposuerit in componendo istas tabulas etc.” 
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Fig. 2: 'Geometrical demonstration' of the solar eclipse of 28 May 1481 including Lewis Caerle- 
on's signature; MS Ee.3.61, fol. 15"; courtesy of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 
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The signature ‘Lewys’ which is found in several places of the volume often indi- 
cates that Lewis Caerleon is the author of a work or a comment. For instance, at 
the end of his detailed eclipse computation of 28 May 1481, Lewis signs: ‘Lewys 
Caerlyon, in medicinis doctoris' (fol. 14"). Similarly at the top of his geometrical 
demonstration, ‘Demonstratio geometrica eclipsis solis”, his signature reads: 
‘Lewys Caerlyon’.® However, his signature is not only authenticating his au- 
thorship, but also his corrections or commentary. It is particularly noticeable in 
his treatment of John of Genoa's calculation of the solar eclipse of 3 March 1337. 
Lewis disagrees with his calculation of the parallax and thus corrects the com- 
putation all through the text. This is the subject of comment in a seven-line note 
at the end of the text, providing the reasons for those emendations. This short 
autograph note is authenticated on the first line by ‘ego Lodowycus Caerlyon in 
medicinis doctor'.? Similarly, at the top of the anonymous universal table of the 
ascension of the signs, here ascribed to John Walter, he expressed his skepti- 
cism towards this method though he found it laudable: conceptio tamen est 
laudabilis. This note is also signed 'Lewys'.*? It is also noteworthy that the Eng- 
lish orthography 'Lewys' is used as a signature, though within a text, Lewis kept 
the Latin orthography of his first name ‘Lodowycus’. 

Although Lewis is clearly not their author, the anonymous short canons for 
composing eclipse and parallax tables, including the tables themselves, all bear 
this same signature. It appears that this material was entirely scrutinised, veri- 
fied and corrected by the physician, as is stated in his annotations. Any 
amendment to a text or a table, whether it is correction or simple changes, is 
therefore established by his signature.?? 


86 Though one finds the spelling 'Lewis of Caerleon', in reference to his supposed native town, 
this signature shows that the preferred spelling of the physician himself was simply 'Lewis 
Caerleon'. 

87 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 81': Nota et indubitanter scias quod ego Lodowycus Caerlyon in medicinis 
doctor, singula prescripta calculo proprio probavi, et hoc feci quia inveni errores in divisione sua 
quando divisit excessum 3e diversitatis aspectus lune in latitudine super 2am, quia credidi ex illo 
modico errore plures maiores errores secutoros' (“Take that into account and you would indubitably 
understand that, I, Lewis Caerleon, doctor of medicine, I proved by my own computation all the 
things written above, and I did that because I found errors in his [John of Genoa's] division. When 
he divided the excess of the third lunar parallax in latitude to the second, because I believed that 
from this subtle mistake, many other and more important mistakes followed"). 

88 On this table see North 1986, 126-128. The table is in MS Ee.3.61, fol. 47". Fol. 46" displays a 
short canon in the form of a memorandum, perhaps due to Lewis, beginning: “Pro operatione 
subsequentum tabularum duo sunt consideranda’. 

89 One finds ‘Lewys’ in several places facing the canons or the tables: MS Ee.3.61, fols 142°” 
and 143"" for the canons and fols 144'—146' for the tables. 
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The didactic nature of the eclipse material displayed on fols 142'-146' is 
demonstrated by the different exempla included. Lewis probably learned how to 
build tables from the different material he gathered as all canons or tables are 
followed by concrete application of the doctrine through examples.” 

That he used the canons devoted to the composition of parallax tables and 
eclipse tables as a starting point to build his own tables is evidenced by the long 
example on the construction of parallax tables, following the anonymous can- 
ons Componendi tabulas angulorum. The anonymous text proposed the method 
to compose parallax tables based on the Oxford latitude,? and the steps de- 
scribed in those canons are followed by Lewis in his example, based on the 
Oxford latitude (51,509). The exemplum is also said to be based on al-Battáni and 
Richard of Wallingford's writings. These two references correspond to al- 
Battani's De scientia astrorum (translated from the Arabic by Plato of Tivoli be- 
tween 1134 and 1138) and Richard of Wallingford's Albion.? It is probable that 
the reference to the first astronomer was excerpted by Lewis from Richard of 
Wallingford's Albion since Chapter 30 of the De scientia astrorum was one of the 
latter's sources.? 

Lewis gathered in his notebook the required material to build what he calls 
his opus eclipsium. As a short introduction to the eclipse material included on fols 
142'-146', a brief note at the top of the folio states that to work on eclipses it is 
necessary to know the different radii and diameters expressed on the same page.” 


90 Those examples are clearly mentioned by Lewis, e.g. fol. 145": ‘Hic consequenter ponatur 
exemplar faciendi tabulas diversitatis aspectus in longitudine et latitudine secundum canones 
prepositor in isto quaterno’; this is a renvoi to the canons on fol. 143"; fol. 146": Exemplum de 
compositione tabularum eclipsium’. Lewis is not the author of the exempla of fols 145'-146". 

91 The anonymous canons are preceded by the heading *Nota canones sequentes pro composi- 
tione tabularum angulorum pro eclipsibus', MS Ee.3.61, fol. 106". 

92 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 107": ‘Exemplum componendi tabula angulorum et diversitatis aspectus ad 
eclipses per calculationem Lodowyci Caerlyon in medicinis doctoris et calculatur ad latitudi- 
nem 51 gradus 50 minuta secundum doctrinam Albategni et Ricardi de Sancto Albano, libro 
primo, conclusione 12, 13, 14, 15 et 16' ('Example of the composition of a table of angles and 
parallax for eclipses computed by Lewis Caerleon, doctor of medicine, and which is calculated 
for a latitude of 51;50? according to the doctrine of al-Battäni and Richard of St Alban [Richard 
of Wallingford], in the first book, conclusions 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16"). Al-Battani's De scientia 
astrorum was edited by Nallino 1899-1907. 

93 Cf. North 1976, vol. 1, 285-289. 

94 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 142": ‘Ad opus eclipsium requiritur notitia quantitatum dyametri corporis 
solaris, corporis lunaris in aspectu et dyametri umbre terris in contactu spere lunaris et quanti- 
tas maxime diversitatis aspectus in circulo altitudinis luna exeunte apud orizontem' (“For the 
eclipse computation, knowledge is required on the quantity of the diameter of the solar body, 
the lunar body in parallax and the diameter of the shadow of the Earth in contact with the 
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It is especially true for eclipse tables displaying the digits of eclipse and the paral- 
lax in latitude. Preceding the short canon De arte componendi tabulas eclipsium 
(fol. 142") are values related to the radii of the Sun, the Moon and the shadow of 
the Earth excerpted from four authorities: Richard of Wallingford, al-Battani, Jabir 
ibn Aflah (Gebir) and the anonymous author of the Almagesti minor. However, all 
those values are certainly taken from propositions 17-22 of the Albion. On the 
verso of the same folio Lewis supplemented those radii with radii and diameters 
found in the Toledan tables, which are displayed alongside those of al-Battàni 
and Jabir ibn Aflah (Gebir) whose values are repeated. It is noteworthy that the 
Almagest (Book 5, Chapter 14) and its abridged version by al-Farghani are men- 
tioned regarding lunar parallax. The latter values have been also directly excerpt- 
ed from the Albion, Book I, proposition 14, where Richard of Wallingford provides 
the *maxima diversitas aspectus in circulo altitudinis apud orizontem' (the hori- 
zontal parallax in altitude).” It is nevertheless quite clear that he wrote down a 
large number of auctoritates to legitimate his tables and canons and perhaps to 
have an exhaustive overview of those different numerical values. 

Lewis Caerleon's commitment to recording the auctoritates on which he 
based his writings is particularly noticeable in the introduction to his own Opus 
eclipsium, dated to 1482, only preserved in Add MS 89442, and opening the 
section devoted to his eclipse tables and canons: 


This being understood, I chose between all professors of astronomy, three authors be- 
tween whom there are few differences in their respective works. I chose one from the an- 
cients, Albategni [al-Battàni], who surpassed his predecessors by his fine observations 
and especially his work on eclipses, with whom agree Geber [Jabir ibn Aflah] and the 
commentator of the Almagest [i.e. the Almagesti minor]. I chose two [authors] amongst the 
moderns, Master Simon Bredon and Richard of Wallingford, abbot of St Albans, both Eng- 
lish and former fellows of Merton College, who brilliantly surpassed all their contemporar- 
ies all around the world with their excellence and their fine demonstrations, as it is clear 
from their works. I am really delighted that these learned men in mathematics flourished 
in our nation.” 


lunar sphere and the greatest quantity of the lunar parallax in latitude moving towards the 
horizon’). 

95 Lewis uses exactly the same vocabulary and references as in the Albion. For Albion, I, prop- 
osition 14, see North 1976, vol. 1, 286-287. 

96 Add MS 89442, p. 39: Hiis visis, inter omnes astronomie professores tres mihi autores elegi 
inter quorum sentencias modica et quasi insensibilis restat dissonantia, quorum unum ex 
antiquis elegi Albategni qui in subtilitate observationis et precipue in opere eclipsium omnis 
suos antecessores excessit, cui etiam concordat Geber ac insuper commentator super Alma- 
gesti; duos etiam ex modernis elegi, qui in novissimis nostris diebus in excellentia et subtilitate 
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Al-Battani is indeed repeatedly invoked by Lewis in his notebook in relation to 
eclipse computations.? Some of the numerical values provided by Lewis may 
have been directly excerpted from Richard of Wallingford's Albion, which dis- 
plays, in the first book, several values taken from al-Battani, Jabir ibn Aflah's 
Liber super Almagesti, and the anonymous Latin treatise Almagesti minor.?? 
Although his main source remains the Albion, it appears that Lewis had only 
access to al-Battäni’s canons through Richard of Wallingford's work but also 
through another writing (perhaps the Almagesti minor), since he gave several 
values related to the radii of the shadow of the Earth and the Moon taken from 
the De scientia astrorum that are not explicitly displayed in Richard's work.? It 
therefore appears in the concordance tables that he drew upon the values of al- 
Battàni and Richard of Wallingford which may be found in the 'twin manu- 
scripts’ and Add MS 89442.'° Conversely, it is noteworthy that the same con- 
cordance table retained in the notebook (fol. 142*") is entirely based on the Al- 
bion, mentioning the usual other auctoritates straight out of this very same 
treatise. This demonstrates that Lewis, at some point after the final assembly of 
his notebook, had been able to consult a source reporting more numerical val- 
ues from al-Battani than in the Albion, particularly those expressed in Chapters 
43 and 44 of the De scientia astrorum. It was certainly done by around or slightly 
after 1482, since he asserted in the introduction of his Opus eclipsium that he 
finally adhered to the values of the Albion more than others. This last statement 


demonstrationum omnes suos contemporaneos in toto orbe terraris sparsum florentes eximie 
superarunt, ut ex eorum operibus manifeste liquet Magistrum Symonem Bredon et Ricardum 
Wallyngforth abbatem Sancti Albani, utrumque anglicum atque quondam socios collegii de 
Merton Oxonie verum valde sum gavisus quod nostre nationis viri studiosi in mathematicis 
floruerint’. 

97 See e.g. MS Ee.3.61, fols 107'-170", 142", 143", 153", etc. 

98 See North 1976, vol. 1, 228-401. On Jabir ibn Aflah, see Lorch 1975. 

99 A note rubricated 'Sequitur calculatio tabularum eclipsium Solis et Lune secundum semi- 
diametros Solis, Lune et Umbre a Ricardo Wallingforthe abbate de Sancto Albono positos' in 
Add MS 89442 shows that he mainly based his eclipse tables on the Albion. Add MS 89442, p. 
42: “Iste Ricardus allegat commentatorem Almagesti et capitulum 44 Albategni perfecti, quos 
non habemus, summam vero libri Albategni in libris quos vidi in precedente opere allegavi. 
Istas precedentes conclusiones Ricardi hic induxi quia suis sentenciis magis considero et finali- 
ter adherere propono' (This Richard alleges the Almagesti minor and the Chapter 44 of the 
excellent al-Battani which we do not have, but I saw a summary of al-Battani’s book in the 
books from the previous work I invoked. I have introduced these conclusions of Richard be- 
cause I consider his opinions the more and finally I propose to adhere to them"). For al- 
Battani’s Chapters 43 and 44, see al-Battani, Scientia astrorum, ed. Nallino 1899-1907, vol. 1, 
96-113. 

100 MS B. 19 and Royal MS 12 G I, fol. 7"; and Add MS 89442, p. 40. 
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was certainly written after he elaborated a whole set of tables based on the radii 
values of al-Battani dated to 1482. Those tables are only preserved in Add MS 
89442, 

The two moderni praised by Lewis Caerleon are indeed the two main sources 
on which he directly relied: Simon Bredon and Richard of Wallingford. They are 
both stated as former fellows of Merton College, already the model in Lewis's 
days of an illustrious scientific centre. Although, Simon Bredon was certainly a 
fellow of this College, that is not the case for Richard of Wallingford.’ With the 
statements written in his notebook and in MS. Digby 178,'® Lewis helped to 
spread this mistaken information. Richard of Wallingford's Albion is the direct 
source of Lewis's eclipse tables. He explicitly cited it in the headings of his ta- 
bles based on the first book of the Albion, proposition 18, 19 and 21 and also in 
his computation of the solar eclipse of 1481 (fols 14'-15?.'^^ The heading of the 
parallax table that he copied on fol. 151" leave little doubt about the source that 
inspired his work: “Tabula diversitatis aspectus Lune in latitudine, pro Oxonia 
grosse calculata per albionum’ (‘Table of lunar parallax in latitude, made for 
Oxford and roughly computed with the albion”). It is obviously not from the 


101 Add MS 89442, pp. 65-70. 

102 On Simon Bredon, see Talbot 1962; Snedegar 1999. On Richard of Wallingford and the 
construction of the false affiliation to Merton College see North 1976, vol. 3, 129—131. 

103 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 142": ‘Istud elicitur ex primo libro Ricardi de Sancto Albano Socii domus 
Scolarium de Merton'. At the end of Lewis's copy of the Quadripartitum, Richard is said to have 
been the first fellow of the college. MS. Digby 178, fol. 38": “Explicit quartus tractatus de corda 
recta et versa quem composuit fratrus Ricardus Wallyngforde quondam abbas Sancti Albani ac 
primus socius Collegiis Walteris de Merton Oxonie summus astronomus at geometer eximius, 
cuius anime deus propicietur excelsus' (‘End of the fourth treatise on corda recta and corda 
versa that composed friar Richard Wallingford, former abbot of St Albans and first fellow of the 
College of Walter of Merton in Oxford, the greatest astronomer and an excellent geometer, 
whose soul may God favour). 

104 The eclipse tables with the headings are found in Add MS 89442 (pp. 65-71); Royal MS 12 
G I and MS B. 19, fols 1'-3". See e.g. MS B. 19, fol. 1°: ‘Hic incipit tabula eclipsis Lunaris secun- 
dum dymaetros Ricardi abbatis de Sancto Albano, libro suo primo de compositione Albionis 
conclusione 18, 19 et 21, ad longitudinem longiorem cum differentia punctorum et minutorum 
casus et more, ad longitudinem propriorem noviter facta et expansa ad singula minuta argu- 
menti latitudinis Lune per me Lodowycum, anno Christi 1482 et huic tabule finaliter adhereo ut 
in principio huius operis premisi’ (Here begins the table of lunar eclipse, based on the diame- 
ters of Richard, abbot of St Alban, in his book on the composition of the Albion, in the first 
book propositions 18, 19 and 21, at apogee with the difference of digits and the minutes of 
immersion and delay, and at perigee, newly made and expanded to a single minute of the 
argument of the lunar latitude, by me Lewis, in the year of the Christ 1482, and I finally adhere 
to this table, as I mentioned in the beginning of this work”). 
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instrument but from the values found in the treatise that this table was com- 
posed. The Albion was not the only treatise by Richard of Wallingford that Lewis 
owned. Although, the royal physician's copy of the Albion does not seem to 
survive, the treatise on the instrument Rectangulus, composed contemporarily 
to the Albion (c. 1326) is copied in his notebook. The end of the copy contains a 
brief note by Lewis referring to Richard of Wallingford's Quadripartitum (com- 
posed before 1326), of which he had also a copy extensively annotated in MS. 
Digby 178.1% 

Simon Bredon’s writings were extensively used by Lewis of Caerleon for 
trigonometrical astronomy and equation of time.'% A copy of Simon’s Arithmeti- 
ca (c. 1330) may be found in the notebook following John of Lignéres’s canons 
on spherical astronomy. This is the same text that Lewis referred to in a note at 
the end of the table of square and cubic roots: “as it appears from Master Simon 
Bredon in his arithmetic towards the end of the chapter on geometrical propor- 
tions’. That Lewis had a particular interest in Bredon’s works appears from 
two copies that he owned of Simon's commentary on Ptolemy's Almagest. This 
commentary is preserved in three witnesses which are all incomplete. Although 
it is not sure that a full version of this text had ever existed, Lewis had two cop- 
ies of Simon's work: one in his notebook containing the commentary on Book I, 
propositions 12-20, and another in MS. Digby 178 with a fuller version that in- 
cludes the text on the Almagest Book 1.9-11, 12-14, Book II and III.*? It would 
appear that he used some of this content for his equation of time table copied in 
Add MS 89442.’” In his Exemplum componendi tabulam angulorum et diversitatis 
aspectus, Lewis dedicates a line to the straight sine (sinus rectus) of the altitude 
of midheaven according to Simon Bredon. This was certainly based on the 
method found in Simon Bredon's commentary on the Almagest, Book II in MS. 
Digby 178."° That Lewis used Bredon's commentary on the Almagest and Rich- 
ard of Wallingford's Quadripartitum for spherical astronomy problems, and 
more specifically for computing the right and oblique ascensions and compos- 


105 The note is facing the Canon tabule corde verse and reads, MS Ee.3.61, fol. 11": ‘Conclu- 
siones iste sunt prime partis Quadripartiti Abbatis'. 

106 On the equation of time and the influence of Simon Bredon on Lewis Caerleon's tables, see 
Miolo and Zieme forthcoming. 

107 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 125": ‘ut patet per magistrum Symonem Bredon in arimestica sua versus 
finem capitulo de proportionalite geometrica’. 

108 Zepeda 2013; Zepeda 2018. 

109 Cf. Miolo and Zieme forthcoming. 

110 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 107': ‘Sinus rectus illius altitudinis secundum Magistrum Symonem Bre- 
don, 31 gradus, 33 minuta, 5 secunda, 30 tertia, 4 quarta’. 
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ing ascension tables, is also evidenced by the numerous explicit references 
found in Add MS 89442, pp. 47-49, inserted in between the parallax-related 
material. It appears that Lewis Caerleon partly based the computation of angles 
for his own parallax table from both works, but he seems to have followed the 
procedure described in Ptolemy's Almagest, Book V and al-Battàni's Chapter 39, 
dedicated to the parallax.” A last piece of evidence of the use of Simon Bredon’s 
work by Lewis Caerleon is preserved only at the beginning of Add MS 89442. It 
is a table of chords allegedly composed by Simon Bredon and revised by Lewis 
Caerleon. According to the latter, this table is more precise than al-Battani’s 
one.'? This table was particularly used in the calculation of right and oblique 
ascensions preventing the astronomer from a cumbersome computation. Al- 
ready in his notebook, Lewis copied a condensed version of the Almagest I, 11 
containing the directions to build a table of chords.'? Simon Bredon's original 
table cannot be found today; however, it may well have been linked to his 
commentary on the Almagest. His treatment of the chords of different arcs may 
be found in a short text copied in the part belonging to Lewis in MS. Digby 178.** 

The particular interest in Simon Bredon's works which were not well 
known, except for his commentary on Boethius's De institutione arithmetica, 
demonstrates that Lewis Caerleon had a direct access to little circulated texts or 
even to authorial manuscripts. There is indeed some possibility that he copied 
Simon Bredon's commentary on the Almagest from the autograph copy of the 
Oxonian master, now MS. Digby 168. Similarly, the notebook reveals several 
mentions showing that he saw a manuscript copied and owned by the Francis- 


111 Although he relied on the Quadripartitum and Simon Bredon for the computation of an- 
gles, Lewis's canons on his parallax table claim to be based on the Book V of the Almagest, 
indeed providing parallax values, and al-Battani’s Chapter 39, Add MS 89442, p. 128: 'Invenies 
enim longitudinem lune a terra in omni distancia ab auge deferentis et epycicli secundum 
doctrinam Ptholomei libro 5? capitulo 13 et secundum Albategni capitulo 39, ut productum est 
et hec ad presens sufficiant. Lewys' ("You will find indeed the lunar longitude to the Earth for 
every distance from the apogee of the deferent and epicycle according to the doctrine of Ptole- 
my, in Book 5, Chapter 13, and according to al-Battàni in Chapter 39, as it is produced and this 
suffices for now. Lewis”). For al-Battàni's Chapter 39, see al-Battani, Scientia astrorum, ed. 
Nallino 1899—1907, vol. 1, 76-84. 

112 Add MS 89442, p. 1: ‘Tabula cordarum mediatarum Magistri Symonis Bredon expansa ad 
singula minuta per me Lodowycum, et est precisior quam tabula Albatgeni quia calculatur pro 
singulis 15 minutis usque ad 8a. Sed hic non posui nisi 4 verificata pro singulis 15 minutis”. The 
table is situated on pp. 1-30. 

113 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 156". 

114 On this text beginning Arcus dicitur pars curcumferencie circuli (MS. Digby 178, fols 39'-41") 
ascribed to Bredon by Henry Zepeda (Zepeda 2018, 96—97). 
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can John Somer (d. c. 1409). The previous ownership of the volume he consulted 
is asserted within the table of contents of the notebook. The entry described an 
anonymous ‘short note’ on the true length of the year excerpted from the copy 
of John Somer. This note beginning ‘De quantitate anni secundum computa- 
tionem vulgarem’ consists in two folios referring to diverse authorities such as 
John of Lignéres and the Latin Alfonsine tables extensively, but also to the 
Toledan tables, al-Battáni, Thäbit ibn Qurra or even Abū Ma'shar.'? Lewis is 
more precise in the headings and canons related to two tables excerpted from 
Somer’s volume. The autography is stated in the headings of both tables by the 
formula ‘de copia manus proprie Frater Somer.** A brief description of the vol- 
ume is mentioned in the short canon facing the table of coefficients of interpola- 
tion (fol. 152): ‘I found those tables in a certain old book copied by Brother 
Somer. Then, I, Lewis, made these canons, and I found some mistakes in this 
table that I corrected'.!7 

Lewis carefully recorded his source, emphasizing the authority of the re- 
nowned owner of the volume, who is the author of the widespread Kalendarium, 
and the age of the manuscript, ‘an old book'.'? Interestingly, the fact that this 
volume was autograph also seems to add a legitimacy to this source and a claim 
to an intellectual lineage. However, Lewis also mentioned the mistakes found in 
one of the two tables, asserting at the same time his own authority. 

The different sources gathered by Lewis Caerleon in his notebook demon- 
strate that he was the heir to an important astronomical tradition. The works 
retained in the manuscript are representative of the fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century sources used by the physician in his own work. He was well aware of 
the English astronomical tradition. His leading figures are Richard of Walling- 
ford, Simon Bredon, John Somer, John Killingworth and John Holbroke. One 
finds those authors explicitly mentioned in his own writings. However, texts 
composed by fourteenth-century Parisian astronomers are also well represented 
in his notebook with John of Lignéres's canons and his Algorismus minutiarum, 
along with John of Saxony's commentary on the canons on spherical astronomy 


115 MS Ee.3.61, fols 156"-158". 

116 MS Ee.3.61, fols 152' and 154' (see infra). 

117 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 152": ‘Istas tabulas inveni scriptas in quodam veteri libro ex manu Frater 
Somer, istos tunc canones feci ego Lodowycus et in illa tabula quosdam errores inveni quos 
correxi’. 

118 On the sense of the ‘age’ of manuscripts in late medieval descriptions of books, see Sawyer 
2017, 114. 
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composed by the former.*” The corpus of sources assembled by Lewis was an 
invaluable source for his astronomical writings. 


5 A work devoted to eclipses 


5.1 A Merton precedent? 


The works copied by Lewis in his notebook represent authorial attempts, drafts 
and early version of his writings. It is noteworthy that all the tables situated 
between fols 142'-151" and 154'-155”) are crossed out by Lewis. The eclipse ta- 
bles and canons retained in the notebook and authored by Lewis represent a 
first stage of his work and may be compared with later compositions retained in 
Add MS 89442, Royal MS 12 G I and MS B. 19. However, it seems that before 
composing his own tables the physician tried his hand at computing by reading 
canons and correcting existing tables. 

Indeed, the different eclipse and parallax canons and tables copied on fols 
142*" and 146' were not composed by Lewis himself as explicitly stated in some 
of his marginal notes. However, more information about where he found this 
material may be gleaned from partially erased citations. Those citations allow to 
establish another link between Lewis and the University of Oxford, and perhaps 
Merton College. The following notes may be read on the upper margin of fol. 
142": ‘Excerpted from the book of Walter Hertt’,”° and again on the heading of a 
lunar parallax table based on the Oxford latitude: 


Table of lunar parallax for the Oxford latitude, that is 51 degrees and 5 minutes, but it is 
not precisely computed, and-it-differs from Hertt-whieh-is-adeguately eorreeted- But 


deubt [sic] the precise truth of one [table] for one minute, and of the other for the differ- 
121 


ence. 


119 John of Lignéres's canons and John of Saxony's commentary on his spherical astronomy 
canons are edited in Saby 1988, vol. 1, 67-277 (John of Lignéres's canons Cuiuslibet arcus pro- 
positi sinum rectum invenire and Priores astrologi) and vol. 2, 281-284 (John of Saxony's com- 
mentary on Cuiuslibet arcus). 

120 The whole inscription was intentionally crossed out. MS Ee.3.61, fol. 142: “Extracta de 
libro Magistri Walter Hertt’. 

121 A part was voluntarily crossed out, MS Ee.3.61, fol. 144": Tabula diversitatis aspectus Lune 
ad latitudinem Oxonie, scilicet, 51 graduum et 50 minutarum, sed non est precise calculata, sed 
differtaHerttsuffieientereerreeta-Sed-dubite [sic] precisa veritate alium per unum minutum et 
alium per differentiam'. 
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A third of the folio has been carefully cut out, though on the verso, remains a 
part of the original note on the duration of the totality of an eclipse copied by 
Lewis. The inscriptions mentioning Walter Hertt are all intentionally crossed 
out. Although it cannot be proved, the similarity of ink might indicate that Lew- 
is is at the origin of these erasures. He probably came back to the manuscript 
afterwards and crossed out those passages. It is difficult to know the exact rea- 
son, though it seems that the authority of Hertt was intentionally deleted. Wal- 
ter Hertt (also written Hert or Hart) was a fellow of Merton College between 
1437/1438 and 1455, and a resident of Lincoln College between 1455 and 1456, he 
died in 1484. He is mentioned in the Merton Rolls (between 1450 and 1452) for 
two pledges he respectively deposited in a university chest and in the Winton 
chest in exchange of the borrowing of two other books.'” His brother, John Hertt 
(or Hart) is recorded in April 1490 giving to Merton College, a copy of Simon 
Bredon's medical tract, Trifolium de re medica, as mentioned in Walter's will 
dated to 1481.'? The list of fellows of Merton College (Catalogus vetus, Merton 
College Records MS 4.16) first compiled in c. 1412 mentioned him as a nobilis 
astronomus.'” However, he does not appear to have left manuscripts. Further in 
the notebook, another mention was entirely erased below a lunar parallax table 
based on the Oxford latitude. The heading written by Lewis specifies that this 
table of lunar parallax in longitude based on the Oxford latitude is not precise 
as it misses one minute in comparison with the other table.” It is doubtless one 
of the tables referred on the note found on fol. 144". 

The next folio reveals the author of this set of parallax tables, and certainly 
of the entire set of tables retained between fols 147" and 151" whose explicit is 
written by Lewis Caerleon at the bottom of the table of lunar parallax in latitude 
‘roughly computed with the Albion” (‘grosse calculata per Albionum’) on fol. 


122 See Tanner 1748, 382; Powicke 1931, 218; Emden 1957-1959, vol. 2, 881a-882a; Thomson 
2009, 137, 277. Thomas Tanner seems to have read the inscription in MS Ee.3.61, fol. 142', as he 
states: 'in MS. Norwich More 820 sunt quaedam de eclipsibus extracta ex libro magistri Gualteri 
Hertt'. According to an inscription in MS 184 (lower pastedown), the pledge (cautio) deposited 
in the university chest in 1446 was renewed until November 1455. He pledged this volume six 
times. 

123 Salter 1923, 47—48 and 131. 

124 Merton College Records MS 4.16, p. 26. Walter Hertt is mentioned in the year 1437. 

125 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 150": Tabula diversitatis aspectus lune in longitudine pro Oxonia, sed non 
est precisa, sed deficit alium per unum minutum vel circiter’ (‘Table of lunar parallax in longi- 
tude for Oxford, but it is not precise and it misses another by one minute or so”). The erased 
mention cannot be read entirely, it begins: “Nota quod diversitates aspectus hic positi sunt’ 
(“Note that here are put parallax tables”). 
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151". The name of the author is entirely erased but still legible with an UV lamp. 
The explicit reads: 


The new tables of eclipses composed by Master John Curteys fellow of Merton College in 
Oxford end. The quantities of the diameters of the Sun, the Moon and the shadow of the 
Earth appear to be those written before folios 4 and 7, where the art of composing eclipse 
and parallax tables is displayed.” 


John Curteys is therefore the author of the eclipse and parallax tables of fols 
147'-151". He doubtless corresponds to the fellow of Merton College elected in 
1442 who died in 1448/1449, though only scarce evidence of his life remains. 
However, it is noticeable that he and Walter Hertt were both contemporaries. 
John Curteys is also mentioned as a renowned astronomer in the Catalogus vetus 
of Merton."? The two fellows were also at Merton College in the same time as 
John Killingworth who was there between 1432 and 1445, the year of his death, 
occupying various college positions.'” It is thus tempting to establish a link 
between those two scholars and the astronomical production of John Killing- 
worth,” but no evidence proves a master-disciple relationship between the 
three men. However, the last part of the explicit indicates that John Curteys 
relied on the values displayed on what are now fols 142'-144",?! corresponding 
to the part excerpted from Walter Hertt's book. Those quantities were taken 
from Richard of Wallingford's Albion, but they are also accompanied with short 
canons, probably due to Hertt. It is therefore possible that Curteys was Hertt's 
student. No other writings from these two Merton fellows seem to have survived 
except in this notebook. 

Those mentions clearly demonstrate that Lewis Caerleon had access to all 
this material and that he relied extensively on this for his work on eclipses. The 
fact that he kept correcting the different pieces before finally deleting them also 


126 Italics show the erased portion. MS Ee.3.61, fol. 151": ‘Expliciunt nove tabule eclipse com- 
posite per Magistrum Johannem Curteys socium Collegii Oxonie de Mertone, et supponunt quan- 
titates dyametrorum solis et lune et umbre, ut scribitur ante folio 4? et 7? ubi ponitur ars com- 
ponendi tabulas eclipsis et tabulas diversitatis aspectus'. 

127 See the brief entry in Emden 1957-1959, vol. 1, 530. 

128 Merton College Records MS 4.16, p. 26. 

129 North 2004. 

130 This link is asserted by George Brodrick but with no evidence. See Brodrick 1885. Geoffrey 
Martin and Roger Highfield are more careful but did not mention John Curteys, see: Martin and 
Highfield 1997, 132-133. 

131 The mention of folios four and seven shows that the volume was probably not originally 
bound, and that Lewis had different quires in his possession. 
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show that he was taught or taught himself from those tables and canons. Cor- 
recting and editing sources is also a constant for Lewis who is responsible for 
the enhancement of John Killingworth's Jupiter and Saturn tables or Simon 
Bredon's table of chords. Where Lewis found those sources is also another ques- 
tion. It is likely that after he left Cambridge in 1466, he found his way to the 
University of Oxford, and perhaps to Merton. The donation he made in 1490 to 
Merton College is evidence of his link to this institution. Direct access to sources 
such as Simon Bredon's manuscripts (particularly MS. Digby 168), Walter Hertt 
and John Curteys's writings, that he plausibly may have only found at Merton 
College, are other hints of this connection. To this might be added that he per- 
haps knew some contemporary fellows. 

On the 25 October 1497, a certain master John Davys borrowed the book do- 
nated by Lewis Caerleon seven years before. This volume was thus unchained 
for the occasion. The manuscript offered in 1490 does not seem to have sur- 
vived since the words of the second folio do not correspond to an extant manu- 
script. However, MS. Savile 38 displays on the verso of the front endleaf (the 
former pastedown) the following ownership inscription: “Pertinet magistro Jo- 
hanne Davys'. The two John Davys were certainly one and the same person. 
John Davys (d. 1521) was a fellow of Merton College between 1484 and 1497, thus 
much younger than Lewis but contemporary to him.* However, since MS. 
Savile 38 does not correspond to the manuscript donated to the college in 
1490,™ it is thus possible that John Davys had it from the college or directly 
from Lewis Caerleon before 1495. 

A more plausible association is between Lewis Caerleon and Richard Fitz- 
james (d. 1522). Elected fellow in 1465, he was warden of Merton College be- 
tween 1483 and 1507, but also chaplain to Henry VII from 1489. His interest in 
astrology is attested by the zodiac archway he commissioned for the college in 
1497, but also for the collection of books he requested during his wardenship.’” 
He thus received the astrological manuscript assembled by William Reed, MS. 
Digby 176 and a volume containing astronomical tables." However, if it was not 
at Merton, there is a strong chance that Lewis Caerleon and Richard Fitzjames 
met at the Royal court at some point. 


132 John Davys pledged a manuscript of Seneca in exchange (Salter 1923, 215). 

133 Emden 1957-1959, vol. 1, 551—552. 

134 MS. Savile 38 does not seem to have been damaged, no folios or quires were removed, 
replaced or moved. It does not display the keywords, vere puncta, of the volume donated by 
Lewis Caerleon at Merton College. 

135 See Carey 2012. 

136 Thomson 2015, vol. 2, 953. On MS. Digby 176, see Boudet and Miolo 2022. 
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Those different sources demonstrate that Lewis Caerleon was directly or in- 
directly linked to Merton College. In any event, he had probably access to man- 
uscripts and works preserved in the institution at that time. There is no longer 
any doubt that he was in Oxford at some point after 1466 and before his impris- 
onment in 1484. The last piece of evidence in favour of his stay in Oxford after 
1466 is contained in Lewis's own writings. 


5.2 The early stages of the opus eclipsium 


Although Walter Hertt's and John Curteys's tables and canons were certainly 
used by Lewis as educational tools to learn eclipse tables composition and 
eclipse computations, he also produced his own work. The first stage of his 
scientific production is displayed in the notebook. Those early steps are symbol- 
ised by the detailed computation of the solar eclipse of 28 May 1481. The table of 
contents of the notebook refers to this as a computation made in various ways 
(Calculatio eclipsis solis anno 1481 per diversas vias). Indeed, this calculation 
was made according to four different sets of tables. It was first performed with 
the Toledan tables and John of Lignéres’s tables dated to 1322 (fols 12'-13").* 
Both sets are explicitly invoked within the computation, though the heading on 
fol. 12" only mentions the Toledan tables put under the authority of Azarchel (al- 
Zarqalluh, d. 1100) to whom they were usually attributed during the medieval 
period: *Calculatio eclipsis contingentis anno domini currente 1481, post merid- 
iem, 28 diei Maii, ut sequitur secundum tabulas Azarchelis”. The first line of the 
calculation specifies that the true time of the conjunction is given in mean days 
(diebus non equatis). Immediately after, Lewis Caerleon gives the equation of 
time (equatio diei) — allowing to find the time in true days (diebus equatis) - in 
the Toledan tables and in John of Lignéres's tables.* Only the main results, 
such as the true time of the conjunction given in true days, are given according 
to both sets of tables, the rest was computed with Latin Alfonsine tables. 


137 For the edition of the Toledan tables, see Pedersen 2002, for John of Lignéres's tables, see 
The Tables of 1322, ed. Chabás and Saby 2022. 

138 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 12": Tempus vere coniunctionis diebus non equatis post meridiem pre- 
scriptis 3 hore, 51 minuta, 45 secunda, 31 tertia/ Equatio dierum secundum magistrum Johan- 
nem de Lineriis, 19 minuta, 18 secunda, 16 tertia, 30 quarta/ Equatio dierum secundum 
Azarchelem 20 minuta, 21 secunda, 32 tertia' (“Time of the true conjunction predicted in mean 
days after midday 3 hours, 51 minutes, 45 seconds, 31 thirds/ Equation of time according to 
John of Lignéres, 19 minutes, 18 seconds, 16 thirds, 30 fourths/ Equation of time according to 
Azarchel, 20 minutes, 21 seconds, 32 thirds”). 
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The computation is partially made again with another set of tables, called 
the new tables”, based on the Oxford meridian. For that purpose, Lewis starts 
from the true time of the conjunction found with John of Lignéres's tables to 
perform the whole calculation again with this new set of eclipse tables. Those 
new tables are in fact those made by John Curteys as they are based on the Albi- 
on’s diameters as specified by Lewis himself in his aforementioned note. The 
introductory paragraph of this part of the computation reads as follows: 


Computation of the same eclipse according to the new eclipse tables based on the values 
of the diameters of the Sun, the Moon and the shadow of the Earth that are found in AI- 
bategni, Gebir, and the commentator of the Almagest [Almagesti minor] and Richard of St 
Alban. Those are the diameter of the Sun at mean longitude 32 minutes, 32 seconds; the 
diameter of the Moon at apogee, 29 minutes, 20 seconds, and at perigee, 35 minutes and 
20 seconds; the diameter of the shadow of the Earth at apogee 38 minutes, 10 seconds, 
and at perigee 45 minutes, 56 seconds etc. And computed as well according to the new ta- 
bles of lunar parallax based on the Oxford meridian.*”” 


After the whole computation was redone, Lewis added another way to derive 
other parts of the same calculation with the help of the ‘new tables expanded’, 
meaning that the ‘new tables’ composed by John Curteys were enhanced. The 
title of this part is explicit: 'Computation of the same eclipse with the new tables 
expanded to the individual minutes rejecting all fractions up to the minute, 
both in time and in motion”.'*” This shorter calculation end with a long para- 
graph signed by Lewis Caerleon where he explains the origin of the difference 
between the results obtained with the ‘new tables’ and with the ‘expanded ta- 
bles', which according to him, are due to the lunar parallax in latitude.'^ 

If the new tables themselves are the work of John Curteys, the question of 
responsibility for their enhancement arises. The answer may be found in manu- 


139 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 13": ‘Calculatio eiusdem eclipsis secundum novas tabulas eclipsis fundatas 
super quantitate dyametrorum solis et lune et umbre ut ponuntur Albategni, Gebir et 
commentator super Almagesti et Ricardus de Sancto Albano, que est hec dyameter Solis in 
longitudine media 32 minuta, 32 secunda, dyameter Lune in auge epicicli 29 minuta, 20 
secunda in opposito augis 35, 20; dyameter umbre in auge epicycli 38, 10, in opposito augis 45, 
56 etc. ac etiam secundum novas tabulas de diversitate aspectus Lune ad meridiem Oxonie'. 
140 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 14**: *Calculatio eiusdem per tabulas novas expansas ad singula minuta 
abiciendo omnes fractiones usque ad minuta, tam in tempore quam in motu'. 

141 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 14": ‘Nota quod tota causa differentie seu discrepantie per hanc viam, 
sicilicet, per tabulas expansas, a priori, oportet immediate precedente, est propter diversitas 
aspectus in latitudine' (*Note that the whole cause of the difference or discrepancy with this 
method, that means, with those expanded tables, must be immediately preceding, for it is due 
to the parallax in latitude"). 
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scripts commissioned by Lewis Caerleon and containing his own tables. The 
heading of the lunar eclipse tables found in MS B. 19, Royal MS 12 G I and Add 
MS 89442 makes it clear and more precise: they are tables expanded to a single 
minute of the argument of the lunar latitude.'? The set of eclipse and parallax 
tables displayed in those three manuscripts are dated to 1482 and 1483, and are 
based on the Cambridge latitude, though it is specified that the solar eclipse 
tables were composed in London in 1482.'? All the tables are clearly signed in 
their headings, leaving little doubt about their author, Lewis Caerleon. Thanks 
to the eclipse table we also learn that he was in London at least from 1482, likely 
serving Margaret Beaufort and the Lancastrian faction. 

The rest of the 1481 solar eclipse computation shows that he used two other 
methods to derive the same eclipse. He applied for one an arithmetical proce- 
dure and for the other a geometrical (trigonometrical) procedure. As for the 
previous ways of computing the eclipse, he introduced his calculation by a 
short explanatory paragraph. The arithmetical method is explicitly derived from 
the doctrine excerpted from Walter Hertt's book. The following calculation 
based on the extraction of the radix of the diameters of the Sun and the Moon is 
an application or an exemplum following the different steps described in the Ars 
componendi tabulas eclipsium. However, the values of the diameters are taken 
from the Toledan tables.'* Lewis Caerleon says he prefers this method to the 


142 For the quotation of the heading see note 95. One finds another table in MS B. 19 and 
Royal MS 12 GI, fol. 4", with a heading echoing the previous table: Tabula latitudinis lune infra 
terminos eclipsium expansa ad singula minuta argumentis latitudinis lune per me 
Lodowycum’ (‘Table of lunar latitude below the limits of eclipses expanded to the individual 
minutes of the argument of the lunar latitude, by me, Lewis"). 

143 Cf. MS B. 19 and Royal MS 12 G I, fol. 3": ‘Hic incipit tabula eclipsis solis secundum diam- 
etros Ricardi Abbatis de Sancto Albano ad longitudinem longiorem cum differentia punctorum 
et minutorum casus ad longitudinem propriorem Lune. Sed sol supponitur esse semper in sua 
longitudine medie in compositione istius tabule per me Lodowycum anno Christi imperfecto 
1482 apud Londonum' (“Here begins the table of solar eclipse based on the diameters of Rich- 
ard the abbot of St Albans, at apogee with the difference of digits and the minutes of immersion 
at lunar perigee. But the Sun is supposed to always be in its mean longitude in this table com- 
posed by me Lewis in the imperfect year of the Christ 1482 at London"). Cf. on Lewis's whole 
works, see my subsequent article in preparation. 

144 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 14*: “Calculatio eiusdem eclipsis per extractionem radicis semidya- 
metrorum solis et lune secundum quam artem fuerint tabule eclipse eclipsium solis et lune [...] 
et inveni quantitatem dyametrorum solis et lune secundum doctrinam canonem Gerardi 
Cremonensis super tabulam Azarchelis [...] tamen elegi hanc viam propter secunditatem ab 
erroribus etc.’ (Computation of the same eclipse based on the extraction of the roots of the 
radii of the Sun and the Moon according to what art the solar and lunar eclipse tables displayed 
[...] and I found the quantity of the diameters of the Sun and the Moon according to the 
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subsequent one based on 'geometry and arithmetic' and entitled Demonstratio 
geometrica, which, according to him, is mistaken as it is based on mean values. 
This geometrical model is based on the Albion and is accompanied with a dia- 
gram of the mean time of the eclipse.” 

This eclipse computation was certainly used to apply and evaluate several 
sets of tables and methods of computation. It was probably also one of the first 
applications of the “expanded tables” that he drew from John Curteys's set of 
eclipse and parallax tables crossed out at the end of the notebook. Interestingly, 
Lewis Caerleon wrote two notes in two different places facing Curteys's tables 
justifying the cancellation of the tables: 


Note that I did not compute those eclipse and parallax tables as precisely as the eclipse ta- 
bles that I donated to the universities of Cambridge and Oxford. However, the difference is 
subtle and by means of these tables the first part of eclipses may very well be computed." 


That Lewis claimed the authorship of those tables would seem clear here and 
might explain why the different references to Hertt and Curteys were erased 
afterwards. Unless, the verb calculavi refers here to the different corrections he 
made to the different tables and would also explain the signature ‘Lewys’ ap- 
plied to every folio. In any event, those mentions show that Lewis's nove tabule 
expanse found their ways to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, to which 
he donated copies of his tables. The “twin manuscripts”, MS B. 19 and Royal MS 
12 G I, copied after 1485, may have represented one or both donations, though 
they do not correspond to the donation made to Merton College in 1490. If the 
*twin volumes' correspond to the donations mentioned in the note, that would 
mean that Lewis would have come back to his notebook after 1485 to add both 
notes. It seems highly probable that Lewis made the different donations during 
his lifetime. 


canonical doctrine of Gerard of Cremone on the tables of Azarchel [...]. However, I chose this 
method because of the errors of the second method"). Lewis probably refers to the following 
Toledan canons, i.e. Pedersen 2002, Cb 193-198 or Ca 186-187 or Cc 289-293, to find the 
diameters of the luminaries. 

145 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 15". For the detail see Appendix 2, infra. 

146 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 147": ‘Nota quod istas tabulas eclipsium et diversitatis aspectus cancellavi 
quia non calculavi istas tabulas ita precise sicut tabulas eclipsium quas dedi universitatibus 
Cantebrigie et Oxonie, insensibilis tamen est differentia et per istas tabulas satis bene et prime 
parte eclipsium calculari'. On fol. 151", one finds a similar note: “Nota quod tabulas precedentes 
quia eas non ita precise calculavi sicut tabulas quas dedi universitatibus Cantabrigie et Oxonie 
tamen quasi insensibilis est differentia in calculo, experiatur quicumque velit'. 
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Fig. 3: Lewis Caerleon's note facing a solar eclipse table; MS Ee.3.61, fol. 147"; courtesy of the 
Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 
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The genesis of his work is well-represented by this brief passage. It is remarka- 
ble that in the two notes, Lewis only mentions the eclipse tables that he com- 
posed, and not the parallax tables based on the Cambridge meridian, which are 
present in MS B. 19 and Royal MS 12 G I. A short inscription written by Lewis in 
front of the parallax tables excerpted from John Somer's book demonstrates that 
at the time, Lewis had not yet composed his parallax tables based on the Cam- 
bridge meridian and eclipse tables but was planning to. Indeed, he already 
stressed the need for a new set of parallax tables, and here again, he points out 
that the parallax table facing his commentary was mistaken and that despite his 
editions, some errors remain. The process is very similar to the one observed 
earlier with Walter Hertt and John Curteys's compositions. In this note, Lewis 
explicitly states that he proposed to elaborate a new set of parallax tables based 
on the meridian of Cambridge and new eclipse tables. 


In these tables I found some errors that I corrected, and some of them remain incorrect. 
With God's favour, I propose to build other new parallax tables based on the meridian of 
the University of Cambridge and new eclipse tables with all tables for the same purpose. 


This note probably predates the computation of his new set of tables that may 
be dated to 1482. The 1481 eclipse computation might be a retrospective compu- 
tation since a part of this employed those nove tabule expanse. 

The short eclipse canons (fols 1527-153") associated with the eclipse and 
parallax tables are divided up into two different parts as is often the case with 
such instructions to find lunar and solar eclipse. The first part is entitled ‘Modus 
operandi pro eclipsi lune per tabulas novas’ and the second part ‘Canones 
eclipsium solis per easdem tabulas”. There is little doubt that the tables used in 
those canons are those situated on fols 147"-151". The mention of parallax tables 
made for the Oxford latitude demonstrate that they are indeed the tables in 
question. ? The question arises of who authored this short piece. No signature 
or mention of Lewis Caerleon may be found in those canons. The table of con- 
tents does not mention him as the author of this short text, but the canons are 
clearly associated with the table: *with examples and subsequent tables with 


147 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 152": “in illa tabula quosdam errores inveni quos correxi et hec restant 
quidam incorrecti. Alias, tunc favente Deo, novas tabulas diversitatis aspectus ad meridiem 
Universitatis Cantebrigie propono construere et novas tabulas eclipsium cum omnibus tabulis 
easdem continentibus etc.” 

148 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 152": “intra in tabulas diversitatis aspectus factam pro latitudine Oxonie’ 
(“Enter in the table of parallax made for the latitude of Oxford"). 
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their canons’.“® However, it should be noted that Lewis copied these canons 
verbatim in MS B. 19 and Royal MS 12 G I for his ‘expanded tables” of 1482 and 
1483, based on John Curteys's tables but adapted to the Cambridge latitude, 
only modifying the short passage mentioning the meridian by 'factam pro lati- 
tudine Cantebrigie” (‘made for the latitude of Cambridge")? 

In the notebook, one set of tables in particular can surely be attributed to 
Lewis Caerleon. It is situated right after a single lunar eclipse table, based on 
*old eclipse tables', which is crossed out. Unlike the previous eclipse and paral- 
lax tables, the set of tables copied on fols 155'-156' was not cancelled by Lewis 
Caerleon. Fol. 155' displays a table of the difference between the mean velocities 
of the two luminaries (superatio lunae) in one hour at mean conjunction or op- 
position, and fol. 156' shows the same difference in true conjunction or opposi- 
tion. This excess between both velocities is central for calculating the time be- 
tween mean and true conjunctions of the luminaries. These two tables are 
provided with two canons, one on fol. 154” and the other on fol. 156". Those 
tables may be found in a more expanded version in Add MS 89442. A set of ta- 
bles entitled “Tabula revolutionis coniunctionum et oppositionum solis et lune 
cum motibus' displays these same tables in degrees (Add MS 89442, pp. 71-76), 
minutes and seconds (Add MS 89442, pp. 77-117). They are supplemented by a 
table of the mean motion of the Sun and the Moon, the mean argument of the 
Moon at mean conjunction and the mean motion of the head of the dragon (the 
lunar node) (Add MS 89442, p. 71). The notebook represents a first stage of this 
set which was greatly expanded by Lewis and included in Add MS 89442; this 
may explain why those tables were not crossed out. The canons situated at the 
end of the set of tables displayed in Add MS 89442 (pp. 117-118) were also ex- 
panded by comparison with the two short canons copied in the notebook. The 
text gives some hints regarding the date of composition of the tables. Lewis 
Caerleon provides an exemplum operationis to illustrate his instructions. The 


149 MS Ee.3.61, fol. 153": ‘cum exemplis et tabulis sequentibus et eorum canonibus’. 

150 These ‘new’ canons are displayed in the ‘twin manuscripts’, MS B. 19, fols 14"-15' and 
Royal MS 12 GI, fol. 15" ". 

151 The heading of the first table specifies that the canons are situated on the left (fol. 154"): 
*Prima tabula et est tabula distantie solis et lune in gradu solum tempore medie coniuntionis et 
oppositionis cuius canones precedentes hic a sinistris in folio precedente'. Fol. 155", which 
remains blank has been ruled for a table and displays the following title: ‘Differentia motuum 
solis et lune in hora tempore coniunctionis vere et oppositionis vere luminarium', this table 
was finally copied on fol. 156". 
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example is the first conjunction of the year 1482. Lewis probably expanded 
those tables of difference between the solar and lunar velocities on that year. 

The same year 1482 Lewis developed new eclipse and parallax tables. A 
work that he continued in 1483 with new interpolation tables.” The set of 
eclipse tables elaborated in 1482-1483 is displayed in the three manuscripts 
commissioned and supervised by Lewis. These tables are derived from Richard 
of Wallingford's Albion, more particularly from Book I, Chapters 18, 19 and 21 
containing specifically the diameters values needed for computing a part of 
these tables. Although these tables are displayed in Add MS 89442, pp. 65-71, 
they are preceded by a similar set of tables, but, this time, based on al-Battani’s 
diameters and radii for the Sun, the Moon and the shadow of the Earth, excerpt- 
ed from Chapters 30, 43 and 44 of his De scientia astrorum.™ Therefore, it seems 
that in 1482 Lewis of Caerleon elaborated two different sets of tables, one deriv- 
ing from Richard of Wallingford's Albion and the other from al-Battani’s De 
scientia astrorum. 

However, if the “twin manuscripts' do not display the tables derived from al- 
Battani, it is certainly because Lewis eventually chose the one based on the 
Albion, as suggested in several notes. At the end of the heading of the first lunar 
eclipse table based on the Albion, he underlined: “and finally I adhered to those 


152 Add MS 89442, p. 117: ‘quorum exempla subiungam in sequentibus, volo ergo invenire 
primam mediam coniunctionem iam anno domini imperfecto 1482’ (‘to which I will add exem- 
ples in what follows, therefore, I want to find the first mean conjunction already in the imperct 
year of the Lord 1482"). 

153 They are both displayed in the ‘twin manuscripts’, MS B. 19 and Royal MS 12 G I, fol. 4": 
‘Tabula minutorum proportionalium seu tabula proportionis vel affinitatis seu portiones longi- 
tudinum ad eclipses per me Lodowycum noviter facta anno Christi 1483' ("Table of interpola- 
tion or proportion [called in different ways: tabula minutorum proportionalium, tabula propor- 
tionis, tabula affinitatis or portionum longitudinum ad eclipses] for eclipses newly made by me 
Lewis in the year of the Christ 1483”). 

154 Add MS 89442, p. 61: 'Tabula eclipsis lunaris secundum diametros Albategni, capitulo 30 
et 43 ad longitudinem longiorem cum differentia punctorum et minutorum casus et more ad 
longitudinem propriorem noviter facta et expansa ad singula minuta argumenti latitudinis 
lune per me Lodowycum anno Christi 1482’ (‘Table of lunar eclipses based on the diameters of 
Albategni, Chapters 30 and 43, at apogee with the difference of digits and minutes of immer- 
sion and delay at perigee, newly made and expanded to the individual minute of the argument 
of the lunar latitude by me, Lewis, in the year of the Christ 1482”). The solar eclipse table is 
based on the Chapters 30 and 44. On Chapters 30, 43 and 44 of al-Battáni's De scientia astro- 
rum, see al-Battani, Scientia astrorum, ed. Nallino 1899-1907, vol. 1, 50-63 and 96-113. 
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tables, so that I place them at the beginning of my work'.^ The reason for this 
choice is explained in the introduction to his Opus eclipsium. 


Then, I observed a solar eclipse, in the imperfect year 1482, after midday, the 17 May, of 
which the beginning of the eclipse was at 5 hours and 54 minutes and its end was after 7 
hours and 42 minutes. According to sense and sight, it corresponds to the sentences of 
Richard the Abbot [Richard of Wallingford]. And therefore I propose to adhere more to 
them, unless in the future, I prove the contrary by observations with sight, and so may 
those who follow me.» 


A partial account of this eclipse is recorded in the notebook on the upper 
parchment flyleaf. Although the detailed computation is not displayed, several 
values were reported by Lewis such as the positions of the Sun and the Moon 
their diameters, the times of the beginning of the eclipse, its middle and end; 
the size of the eclipse (expressed in digits); and times of immersion. Interesting- 
ly, Lewis drew the astrological chart of the eclipse at the time of mid-eclipse, the 
maximum of the eclipse (figura tempore medii eclipsis). This is the only evidence 
of his actual astrological practice, though the notebook includes some astrolog- 
ical tracts and tables. However, as a royal physician, one may assume that he 
likely practised medical astrology. Indeed, astrological “universal” predictions 
based on eclipses were mostly employed in astrometeorology and medicine. 
Lewis Caerleon's particular focus on eclipses may perhaps be explained by his 
profession of physician. 

In any event, the values recorded by Lewis for the solar eclipse of 17 May 
1482 in the notebook and in the introductory text of Add MS 89442 agree. The 
beginning of the eclipse took place at 5:54 pm and the end at 7:42 pm. Those 
values also coincide with the Cambridge latitude, demonstrating that he em- 
ployed his 1482 tables based on the Cambridge meridian. The short statement 
mentioned above where he endorsed Richard of Wallingford's values was con- 
ceived as an empirical confirmation. Lewis Caerleon used eclipse calculations, 
as well as observations — when doable - to test the accuracy of his tables. In the 
notebook, he copied two other detailed computations, one made by John of 


155 Add MS 89442, p. 61: “et huic tabule finaliter adhereo ut in principio huius operis premisi' 
(‘and I finally adhere to this table, as I mentioned at the beginning of this work’). 

156 Add MS 89442, p. 39: “Ego tunc unam eclipsim solis observavi, anno imperfecto 1482, post 
meridiem 17 diei Maii quo ad initium eclipsis 5 horis 54 minuta et finis eiusdem post horam 
7am 42 minutis, quod mihi ad sensum et aspectum visum est concordare cum sententiis Ricardi 
Abbatis. Et ideo illius magis adherere propono, nisi in posteris per observationes contrarium 
probavero ad sensum in aspectu, et sic faciant qui me secuntur. Brevis canon componendi 
tabulas eclipsium Lewys'. 
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Genoa (fl. 1329-1348) for the annular solar eclipse of 3 March 1337 computed 
with the Alfonsine Latin tables based on the Paris meridian,” and one for the 
annular solar eclipse of 7 July 1339 computed for the London latitude with Tole- 
dan tables.^? Interestingly for the last calculation, the zodiac signs of the as- 
cendants are given for the beginning, middle and end of the eclipse implying an 
astrological use of this eclipse prediction. These two calculations served as 
exempla to Lewis Caerleon who probably exerted himself with the help of such 
models. 

In addition to the computations of the eclipses that occurred in 1481 and 
1482, Lewis Caerleon finally made a detailed computation of the total solar 
eclipse of 16 March 1485. This calculation is only displayed in the ‘twin manu- 
scripts’ and Add MS 89442. The adverse effect of this full eclipse had been dis- 
cussed from a medical perspective by Diego de Torres (c. 1480-after 1487), who 
had the chair of astrology at the University of Salamanca.'? In the English con- 
text, the solar eclipse was interpreted after the event as linked to Anne Neville's 
death by the Crowland chronicles.’ This eclipse was visible from London, and 
Lewis claimed to have observed it from the Tower of London where he was im- 
prisoned by Richard III. The comparison between the computation and the ob- 
servation is clearly stated in a short paragraph written at the bottom of the cal- 
culation in the ‘twin volumes”, though it is absent from Add MS 89442. The 
tables used were those elaborated by Lewis during his incarceration in 1485 
rather than the tables of 1482-1483. The three eclipse computations of 1481, 


157 It seems not clear to Lewis Caerleon that this computation was done with Alfonsine tables 
since in the table of contents he refers to this as 'Exemplum calculandi eclipsis solis ad meridi- 
em Parisius secundum Tabulas Azarchelis' (MS Ee.3.61, fol. 2"). 

158 MS Ee.3.61, fols 146"-147'. The year is specified as ‘complete’ (1340), but it appears to be 
the 'incomplete' year, so 1339. 

159 Amasuno 1972. 

160 The Crowland Chronicle Continuations, ed. Pronay and Cox 1986, 175. 

161 MS B. 19 and Royal MS 12 GI, fol. 6", the observation statement begins with: ‘Istam eclipsis 
Solis anno Christi imperfecto 1485, post meridiem 16 diei Martii contingentem ego observavi in 
turre Londoni, et inveni principium eclipsis in altitudine solis .31. gradus et finem in altitudine 
solis .15. gradus fere et in quantitate .10. punctorum fere per estimationem, et sic convenit cum 
calculo et si aliqua fuerat discrepancia, hoc fuit in quantitate, quia mihi apparuit estimatione 
quod fuit parvum ultra .9. puncta’ (‘I observed in the Tower of London the solar eclipse of the 
imperfect year of the Christ 1485, occurring after midday on the 16th March. And I found the 
beginning of the eclipse with a solar altitude of around 31 degrees, and the end with a solar 
altitude of around 15 degrees, and an estimate of around 10 digits. And thus this was in accord- 
ance with the calculation. And if there was a discrepancy, this would be in quantity, because it 
appears based on my estimate that it was a little beyond 9 digits"). 
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1482 and 1485 corresponds to three key periods in the development of Lewis 
Caerleon's eclipse material. He clearly seemed to have tested the accuracy and 
efficiency of different sets of tables in predicting eclipses. His notebook pre- 
serves the early stage of a whole astronomical agenda devoted to eclipse predic- 
tions that he probably started to develop in Oxford. The supervision and com- 
mission of the three volumes containing his own works represent the 
achievement of this opus eclipsium. 
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Appendix 1: Description of Cambridge, University 
Library, MS Ee.3.61 


Cambridge, University Library, MS Ee.3.61 


Old shelfmarks: 820 (John Moore) 


Summary of the contents: 

Lewis Caerleon, Eclipsis Solis post meridiem 17 die maii ut sequitur anno Domini 
imperfecto 1482; Lewis Caerleon (?), De arte compositionis tabularum astrono- 
mie; Richard de Wallingford, Rectangulus; Lewis Caerleon, Calculatio eclipsis 
Solis 1481; Lewis Caerleon (?), note on chords and sinus; commentary on the 
Toledan tables canons Cb; Johannes de Lineriis, Algorismus minutiarum; Anon- 
ymous, Algorismus; John Killingworth, Algorismus; Simon Bredon, Expositio 
super almagesti, Book I (incomplete); Anonymous, notes about astronomical 
instruments; Lewis Caerleon, short canons regarding John Walter's tables; John 
Walter, universal table of the ascension of the signs; al-Qabisi (Alcabitius), In- 
troductorius (incomplete); Menelaus Theorem; Almagesti minor (excerpts); Jo- 
hannes Holbroke, Opus primum et Opus secundum, and tables; Residuum Truti- 
na Hermetis; John of Genoa, Investigatio eclipsis Solis anno Christi 1337; John of 
Lignéres, Canons Priores astrologi motus corporum, only the canons devoted to 
eclipses (canons 33-38); Johannes de Lineriis, Canones Cuiuslibet arcus proposi- 
ti sinum rectum; Simon Bredon, Arismetica (commentary on the De institutione 
arithmetica); Anonymous, Canones componendi tabulas angulorum, mentioning 
the Oxford meridian; Lewis Caerleon, example based on the table of angles and 
parallax; Anonymous, astrological tables (tables of aspects) attributed to 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester with canons; table of square and cubic roots; 
John Curteys (?), De compositione tabularum diversitatis aspectus; John Curteys 
(?), eclipse and parallax tables; Lewis Caerleon, Modus calculandi eclipsis solis 
secundum canones Azarchelis, anno Christi 1339 completo [...] pro Londoniense; 
John Curteys, eclipse and parallax tables; interpolation tables excerpted from 
the book of John Somer with Lewis Caerleon's canons; John Curteys (?), eclipse 
canons; John of Genoa, table of solar and lunar velocities with columns for their 
radii Tabula semidiametrorum Solis, Lune et umbre”; table excerpted from John 
Somer's book; Lewis Caerleon, lunar eclipse table; tables of difference between 
the solar and lunar velocities at the time of mean and true conjunction, and 
their canons; Lewis Caerleon (?), Canon tabularum Ptholomei de corda et archu; 
Lewis Caerleon (?), De exordio annorum secundum diversas sectas; Anonymous, 
Notula de quantitate anni; Anonymous, judgement on the nativities of Henry VI, 
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Cum rerum motu; Anonymous, treatise on quadrature of the circle; Campanus de 
Novare, De quadratura circuli; John of Saxony, Exempla super tabulas primi 
mobilis et canones Johannes de Lineriis (incomplete); Lewis Caerleon, note and 
computation on the conjunction Mars/Jupiter of 1484; Lewis Caerleon, compu- 
tations of the length of the seasons and the year on the year 1482; Lewis Caerle- 
on, circular diagram with notes. 


s. XV” (between 1481 and 1484) 
Origin: England (Cambridge and Oxford) 


Written in Latin. Mostly copied by Lewis Caerleon. A composite manuscript 
assembled by Lewis Caerleon between 1481 and 1484, made of different quires 
bound together at that time. The table of contents is autograph. 


Provenance: 

Lewis Caerleon; Richard Jones (fols 47", 140', 182"); William Carye (fol. 1); John 
Moore (1646-1714) - manuscript cited by Thomas Tanner as Norwich Moore 
820); George I who donated the manuscript to the University Library of Cam- 
bridge in 1715. 


Physical description: 

192 fols of parchment and paper. Parchment endleaves, bifolia are mostly of 
parchment. Fols 1; 25 18**—26'; 29" blanks. Parchment and paper flyleaves are 
mounted on paper stubs. 


51 Quires: ii + 1? (fols 1-2, parchment mounted on paper stub) + 1 leave of 
parchment mounted on a stub (fol. 3) + 2* (fols 4-7) + 3° (fols 8-9) + 4* (fols 10- 
13) + 5? (fols 14-15) + 65 (fols 16-21) + 7* (fols 22-25) + 8? (fols 26-28) + 9? (fols 
29-30) + 10^ (fols 31-34) + 11? (fols 35-36) + 12^ (fols 37-40) + 13? (fols 41-42) + 
14^ (fols 43-46) + 1 parchment flyleaf (fol. 47) + 15? (fols 48-50) + 16? (fols 51-52) 
+ 17? (fols 53-55) + 1 parchment flyleaf (fol. 56) + 18? (fols 57-60) + 19? (fols 61- 
62) + 20* (fols 63-66) + 21? (fols 67-68) + 22* (fols 69-72) + 23? (fols 73-74) + 24* 
(fols 75-78) + 25? (fols 79-80) + 26° (fols 81-86) + 27? (fols 87-88) + 28° (fols 89- 
94) + 29? (fols 95-96) + 30* (fols 97-100) + 31? (fols 101-102) + 32* (fols 103-106) 
+ 1 parchment flyleaf (fol. 107) + 33% (fols 108-117) + 34’ (fols 118-124) + 1 
parchment flyleaf (fol. 125) + 35* (fols 126-131) + 36? (fols 132-133) + 37* (fols 
134-139) + 38* (fols 134-139) + 39? (fols 140-141) + 40* (fols 142-146) + 41* (fols 
147-152) + 1 parchment flyleaf (fol. 153) + 42* (fol. 154-158) + 1 parchment flyleaf 
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(fol. 159) + 1 paper flyleaf (fol. 160) + 43^ (fols 161-163) + 44? (fols 164-165) + 45% 
(fols 166-169) + 46? (fols 170-171) + 47* (fols 172-175) + 48? (fols 176-177) 49^ 
(fols 178-181) + 1 parchment flyleaf (fol. 182) + 50* (fols 183-186) + 51? (fols 187- 
188) + 1 parchment flyleaf (fol. 189) + iii parchment flyleaves (fols 190-192) + i 
unfoliated paper enleaf. 


Modern binding (1966). 


Appendix 2: Contents of Cambridge, University 
Library, MS Ee.3.61 


Fol. 1" 


Fols 1'-2* 
Fol. 2" 


Fols 3'-7° 


Fols 8'-12* 


Lewis Caerleon, Eclipsis Solis post meridiem 17 die maii ut se- 
quitur anno Domini imperfecto 1482 

Computation of the eclipse of 17 May 1482 including the astrologi- 
cal chart of the mid-eclipse. 

Remain blanks. 

Table of contents 

Table of contents copied by Lewis Caerleon. 

Lewis Caerleon (?), De arte compositionis tabularum astronomie 
‘Circa compostionem tabularum elevationum signorum [...]- [...] 
signorum prescriptorum prout volueris. Explicit”. 

A florilegium largely inspired by John of Sicily's commentary on 
the Toledan tables canons. 

This is followed by a note written in a sixteenth-century hand 
referring to the conjunction between Saturn and Jupiter which will 
take place in 1702. The author of the note also predicted a new 
conjunction of both planets in 1763. The note ends with a predic- 
tion of the end of the world in 1765. 

Richard de Wallingford, Rectangulus 

Different tables entitled “De compositione rectanguli' (fols 8'-9"); 
De utilitatibus rectanguli' (fols 9-11"); ‘Canon tabule corde verse’ 
(fols 11"-12*); Tabula pro rectangulo’ (fol. 12"). 

Fols 8'-12*: ‘[Rubric] Prologus in artem componendi rectangulum. 
[Text] Rectangulum in remedium tediosi et difficilis operis armilla- 
rum [...]-[...] arcum tuum in tabula tunc non oportet bis intrare. 
[Rubric] Explicit compositio rectanguli et operatio cum eodem'. 

At the bottom of fol. 12", an early modern hand wrote the date ‘1326’. 


Fols 12*-15* 


Fol. 15" 


Fols 16'-17" 


Fols 18'-26' 
Fols 26'-29' 


Fols 30'-31 


Fols 31'-42" 
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Lewis Caerleon, Calculatio eclipsis Solis 1481 

Fol. 12-15: '[Rubrique] Calculatio eclipsis [Solis] contingentis 
anno domini 1481, 28 Maii post meridiem, ut sequitur secundum 
tabulas Azarchelis [...] fol. 13": Calculatio eiusdem eclipsis secun- 
dum novas tabulas [...]-[...] novas tabulas de diversitate aspectus 
Lune ad meridiem Oxonie ... [fol. 14] Calculatio eiusdem per tabu- 
las novas expansas [...] [fol. 14] Calculatio eiusdem eclipsis per 
extractionem radicis semidiametrorum solis et lune [...] [fol. 151] 
Lewis Caerlyon, Demonstratio geometrica eclipsis solis apparentis 
anno domini imperfecto 1481 post meridiem’. 

Signature at the bottom of fol. 14”: Lewis Caerlyon in medicinis 
doctor. Fol. 15' displays a figure of the eclipse. 

Lewis Caerleon (?), note on chords and sinus 

‘Corda recta vel sinus rectus est medietas chorde [...]-[...] canones 
vero magistri Iohannis de Lineriis continentur in isto libro etc.” 
Mentions John of Lignéres, the Toledan tables and Gerard of Cre- 
mona. 

Commentary on the Toledan tables canons Cb 

"Incipit opusculum doctorum subtilis super aliquos canones Azar- 
chelis. Quoniam cuiusque actionis quantitatem temporis metitur 
spatium [...]-[...] Propositio ista apparet vera in numeris’. 

Remain blanks. 

Johannes de Lineriis, Algorismus minutiarum 

*Modum representationis minutiarum vulgarium et phisicarum 
proponere [...]-[...] ad propositum minutiarum vulgarium et phisi- 
carum sufficiunt. Explicit de minutiis vulgaribus secundum ma- 
gistrum Johannem de Lineriis”. 

Anonymous, Algorismus 

“Ars operandi per probas in speciebus algorismi [...]-[...] 8 ergo 
bene sit. Explicit de probis’. 

John Killingworth, Algorismus 

‘Incipit  prohenium in  algorismum magistri Johannis 
Kyllyngworth. [Prologue] Oblivione raro traduntur que certo. [Text] 
Brevis sermo de 4or primis speciebus [...]-[...] ad denominatorem 
numeri quadrandi etc. Explicit tractatus brevis calculationis M. 
John Kyllyngworth quondem socii collegium Walteri de Merton, 
Oxonie'. 

Tables displayed on fols 40'-42" are linked to John Killingworth's 
Algorismus. Fol. 40': Tabula multiplicationis integrorum; fol. 40": 
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Fols 43'-45" 


Fols 45"-46' 


Fol. 46" 


Fol. 47" 


Fols 48'-54* 


Tabula uniformis additionis; fol. 41": Tabula difformis additionis, 
fol. 41: Residuum tabule difformis additionis; fol. 41” (unfin- 
ished): Tabula multiplicationis fractionum divisionis, fol. 42": 
Tabula reductionis integrorum ad minutias phisicas. 

Note written by Lewis Caerleon at the bottom of fol. 40': ‘Nota 
quod in ista tabula nullus numerus scribitur bis in una linea de- 
scendente a capite tabule [...]-[...] notabile signum ut patet in 
suprascripta tabula et canones vero istius tabule ponuntur intit- 
ulatur precedente de Algorismo Magistri J Kyllyngworth’. 

Simon Bredon, Expositio super almagesti, Book I (incomplete) 
‘[Rubric] Expositio M. Symonis super quedam capitula Almagesti 
Ptholomei. Nunc superest ostendere quanta sit maxima declinatio 
ecliptice ab equinocciali’. 

Anonymous, notes about astronomical instruments 

‘Fiat triangulus rectangulus qui est triangulus [...]-[...] quem nu- 
meri divide pro denumerationem fractionis vel per 4 et exibit idem 
scilicet 45 etc.” 

Not copied by Lewis Caerleon. 

The same treatise may be found in a fourteenth-century English 
manuscript containing several writings by Richard of Wallingford 
(MS. Ashmole 1796). 

Lewis Caerleon, short canons regarding John Walter's tables 
“Pro operatione subsequentie tabule duo sunt consideranda 
primum quod signum et quis gradus signi est cuius ascensio est 
querenda'. 

John Walter, Universal table of the ascension of the signs 
“Tabula diversitatis ascensionis signorum pro omni terra habitabili 
secundum declinationem Almeonis et dicitur esse tabula Magistri 
Johannis Walteri, sed tamen certus sum quod non potest esse vera, 
propter difformitatem augmenti et decrementi ascensionis singulo- 
rum in circulo obliquo, sed errat hec regula in latitudine 52 gradu- 
um per 26 minuta. Conceptio tamen est laudabilis quia per hanc 
viam possumus devenire ad gradum in omnu regione ascendentem 
per altitudineme poli notam ut inferius declarabo etc. Lewys'. 
al-Qabisi (Alcabitius), Introductorius (incomplete) 

“Deinde Mercurius, deinde Luna que est terre proprior et cursu 
omnibus velocior [...]-[...] gradus significat initii contrarietis’. 
Differentia. I.12- Differentia 11.40 (Al-Qabisi, Introduction to Astro- 
logy, ed. Burnett and Yamamoto 2004, Alcabitius). 


Fols 54'-55' 


Fol. 55** 


Fols 56'-57', 
63°-65", and 
56'-73" 


Fols 57'-62" 
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Menelaus Theorem 

‘Kata coniuncta potest haberi per numerum' (Zepeda 2018, 78-79). 
Almagesti minor (excerpts) 

Libro 5 parvi Almagesti propositione 18. Elongationem Lune a 
centro terre cognosces iuxta terminos [..]-[..] et illud quoque 
rarissime eveniet". 

Excerpt added by a sixteenth-century hand. Passage preceded by a 
paraphrase of the Almagest V.17. 

Johannes Holbroke, Opus primum (fols 56'-57') et Opus secun- 
dum (fols 63"-65”), and tables (fols 56'-73") 

Canons copied below the tables. 

Opus primum, fols 56'-57': ‘Quoniam celestium motum calculus 
annorum supputatione [...]-[...] informare mihi propositum sit. 
Explicit canonis”. 

Opus secundum, fols 63"-65": ‘Incipiunt canones magistri Johannis 
Holbroke ad opus secundum. Gloriosus atque sublimis Deus a 
rerum exordio [...]-[...] in fine primi gradus Cancri ut sic tabula 
diuturnior existeret. Hanc siquis desiderat eam in 3? folio prece- 
dente istius libri inveniet in pergameno scriptis etc.” Added note 
‘Vide solum et videm finem canonis’. 

Short canon added in the right margin of fol. 69", facing the ‘Tabu- 
la diversitatis differentie ascensionum universe terre”: “Per istam 
tabulam poteris cognoscere ascensiones'. 

Added table on a folio left blank but ruled by a sixteenth-century 
handwriting (fol. 70°”): Tabula aequationis Solis inventa in anno 
Christi 1220”. 

Lewis Caerleon, notes on John Holbroke's tables 

“[in marg.] Secundum Holbroke. [Text] Nota quod media coniunc- 
tio Saturni et Jovis fuit ante annum diluvii .280. 33 diebus [...] (fol. 
58") nota quod a tempore magistri Johannis de Lineriis usque ad 
annum domini 1428 completum stelle fixe processerunt [...]- [...] et 
proveniet verus locus eiusdem planete in 9a spera, et sic operan- 
dum est in omnibus 5 planetis etc. Lewys'. Followed by a short 
note on fol. 62": *Pro vero loco capitis draconis, primo debes calcu- 
lare eius medium motum’. 

Different calculations made by Lewis Caerleon on the inferior mar- 
gin of fols 65"—66'. Those computations mention the longitude and 
latitude of Cambridge and other values (fol. 66"): ‘Longitudo Can- 
tebrigie 15 gradus, 45 minuta/ Latitudo Cantabrigie 52 gradus 19 
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Fol. 74** 


Fols 75'-81" 


minuta; Altitudo capitis Arietis Cantebrigie 37 gradus 41 minuta; 
Umbra solis recta in principio Arietis Cantebrigie 15 puncta 32 
minuta”. ‘Radices augium planetarum ad meridiem Cantabrigie”. 
Residuum Trutina Hermetis 

Fol. 74: ‘Trutina Hermetis ostendens moram nati in utero per di- 
stantiam graduum lune ab ascendente vel a gradu 7e domus”. Fol. 
74*: a table entitled ‘Residuum Trutine Hemertis’. Fol. 74”: three 
short paragraphs written by Lewis. (1) A short paragraph written 
by Lewis Caerleon on a case study of a nativity of 1403 based on 
the table: ‘Quedam nativitas accidit 29? diebus, 12 horis, 41 minutis 
a principio anni domini 1403, 26 gradus Leonis ascendente, erat 
quorum luna in 24 gradu Scorpionis [...]- [...] in quo fuit spermatis 
infusio secundum opinionem huius tabule compositoris etc.”; (2) 
*Nota quod compositor huius tabule supponit moram minorem, 
scilicet luna exeunte supra terram in principio 7e domus [...]-[...] 
ut patet per tabulam suam etc.”; (3) Ttem, nota quod ipse dividit 
distantiam lune ab angulo per gradus equales et non per gradus 
ascensionum seu per tempora horis diurnaruis vel nocturnaris 
[...]- [...] ut patet patet evidenter per tabulam etc.’ 

John of Genoa, Investigatio eclipsis Solis anno Christi 1337 
“[Rubric] Distinctio calculatio eclipsis Solis pro anno Christi 1337 in 
mense Martii secundum tabulas Alfonsii ad meridiem Parisius. 
[Text] Ad investigandum eclipsim Solis proximam venturam opor- 
tet procedere secundum hunc modum. Primo oportet querere 
tempus prime medie coniunctionis anni secundum modum datum 
in canone de hoc facto [...]- [...] Duratio eclipsis: 2 hore, 3 minuta, 
54 secunda, 16 tertia, et secundum me 2 hore, 3 minuta, 52 secun- 
da, 52 tertia. Explicit'. 

Detailed computation of the solar eclipse of 3 March 1337, correct- 
ed by Lewis ‘secundum me’. 

Note by Lewis (fol. 81): ‘Nota et indubitanter scias quod ego 
Lodowycus Caerlyon in medicinis doctor, singula prescripta calcu- 
lo proprio probavi, et hoc feci quia inveni errores in divisione sua 
quando divisit excessum 3e diversitatis aspectus lune in latitudine 
super 2am, quia credidi ex illo modico errore plures maiores er- 
rores secutoros. Sed tamen quasi minima est discrepantia, scilicet, 
in paucis secundis et tertiis et numquam devenerit ad unicum 
minutum. Quicumque idem velit probare sciat quod ego posui 
primum operationem suam et subsequentem meam'. 


Fols 82'-86" 


Fols 86'-96' 


Fols 96"-105* 


Fol. 106°” 
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John of Lignéres, Canons Priores astrologi motus corporum, 
only the canons devoted to eclipses (canons 33-38) 

*Canon magistri Johannis de Lineriis de calculatione eclipsium 
extractus de canonibus suis et est 60, 61, 62 et 63 canonum suorum 
sicut ego inveni [...] Eclipsis solis et lune in quocunque anno vo- 
lueris possibilitatem invenire. Quere primam conjunctionem me- 
diam januarii [...]-[...] horam medie eclipsis et maxime obscuratio- 
nis solis. Expliciunt canones optimi et precissi utriusque eclipsis 
secundum magistrum Johannem de Lineriis”. 

Johannes de Lineriis, Canones Cuiuslibet arcus propositi sinum 
rectum 

*Cuiuslibet archus propositi sinum rectum invenire. Archus cuius 
sinum queris [...]-[...] ut prius quousque concordet cum vero loco 
solis qui fuit in radice et sic patet propositum. Expliciunt canones 
magistri Johannis de Lineriis. Nota tamen quod hic non ponuntur 
ordinate, quia canones eclipsium proponuntur cum suis quotatio- 
nibus, ut patet in principio istius tractatus etc.” 

Note preceding the canons fol. 86" and referring to the canons 
copied in the inferior margin: 'Item hic subsequenter ponuntur alie 
conclusiones extracte de canonibus eiusdem magistri Johannis de 
Lineriis, quarum quotationes ego posui in margine sicut ipse ponit 
in suo libro etc.’ 

In the lower margin of fols 86'-87', the canon (7) devoted to the 
construction and use of instruments excerpted from John of 
Lignéres's Cuiuslibet arcus are copied: 'Instrumentum pro linea 
meridia considera [...]--[...] et erit vera linea meridiana pro loco 
illo etc.” 

Simon Bredon, Arismetica (commentary on the De institutione 
arithmetica) 

‘(Running title] Arismetrica Magistri Symonis Bredon continens 
sententiam arismetrice Boecii. [Text] Quantitatum alia continua 
que magnitudo dicitur [...]-[...] geometricalis proportio inter Zum 
et 3um terminum reperitur. Explicit Arismetrica Bredon'. 
Anonymous, Canones componendi tabulas angulorum, men- 
tioning the Oxford meridian 

*[Running title] Nota canones sequentes pro componendo tabu- 
larum angulorum pro eclipsibus. [Text] Nota quot requiruntur hic 
ad habendum archum primum, cuius sinus est primum propor- 
tionale. Primo punctus ecliptice [...]-[...] 4um proportionale, se- 
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Fol. 107** 


Fol. 108' 


Fols 108'-120" 


Fols 125-141" 


cundo archuato et eius archu de 90 subtracto etc.” 

Note added by Lewis Caerleon right after the canons: *Fforte pre- 
scripta quotatio linearum non concordat in simul tabula angulo- 
rum, tamen series et ordo rerum seu proportionalium concorda- 
bunt etc.’ 

Lewis Caerleon, example based on the table of angles and 
parallax 

“Exemplum componendi tabula angulorum et diversitatis aspectus 
ad eclipses per calculationem Lodowyci Caerlyon in medicinis 
doctoris et calculatur ad latitudinem 51 gradus 50 minuta secun- 
dum doctrinam Albategni et Ricardi de Sancto Albano, libro pri- 
mo, conclusione 12, 13, 14, 15 et 16, ut patet ibidem ex demonstra- 
tionibus eius pro 7 horis ante meridiem Sole in ultimo secundo 
contrariorum [...]-[...] Nota quod hoc est verum ad horam seu 
distantiam predictam, scilicet 7 horis, a meridie ante meridiem 
supposita Luna in principio signi Cancri O in gradu et O in minutis 
et secundis, et supposita luna in auge eccentrici et epicycli, ut 
supponunt Alfraganus in Floribus Almagesti, capitulo 27, Albate- 
gni, capitulo 30, et Ptholomeus 5? Almagesti, capitulo 17, qui sen- 
tentialiter ponunt in locis preallegatis maximam diversitatem 
aspectus polem in circulo altitudinis apud orizontem Luna in auge 
ecentrici et epicicli 54 minuta. Sed Luna in auge ecentrici et oppo- 
sito augis epicicli 64". 

Table entitled ‘Conversio horarum et fractionarum in gradi- 
bus / Conversio graduum in tempora' 

Anonymous, astrological tables (tables of aspects) attributed 
to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester with canons 

The canons are situated below the tables fols 108"-116", 

Fols 108'-116': ‘[Rubric] Incipit prologus in tabulas illustrissimi 
principis et nobilissimi domini ducis Gloucestrie. Effectus plane- 
tarum presentes preteritos et futuros pronosticare voltentibus 
[...]-[...] equa domos sicut prius fecisti. Explicit’. 

Fols 121-124 blanks. Fol. 124' is ruled for a table. 

Table of square and cubic roots 

Tables of square and curbic roots for number 1 to 4680. A later 
handwriting continued until 4730. 

Fol. 125": Tabula continens quadratos et cubitos cum radicibus 
eorumdem. On fol. 125": notes written by Lewis Caerleon: “Nota 
quod medium proportionale in quadratis est numerus proveniens 


Fol. 142" 


Fol. 143°” 
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ex multiplicatione radicis parte in sequentem radicem [...]-[...] ut 
patet per magistrum Symonem Bredon in arismetica sua versus 
finem capitulo de proportionalitate geometrica’. 

John Curteys (?), De arte componendi tabulas eclipsium 

At the left top of the margin fol. 142": “Extracta de libro Magistri 
Walteri Hertt'. 

Right top margin, signature fol. 142°: ‘Lewys’. Same signature on 
the verso (fol. 142"), top margin ‘Lewys’. 

Fol. 142**: ‘Ad opus eclipsium requiritur notitia quantitatum dya- 
metri corporis solaris, corporis lunaris in aspectu et dyametri um- 
bre terre in contactu spere lunaris et quantitas maxime diversitatis 
aspectus in circulo altitudinis Luna extracte apud orizontem'. 
Followed by the runninng title “De arte componendi tabulas 
eclipsium’. The text begins on fol. 142": ‘Si volueris componere 
tabulas eclipsis pro longitudine propriori longiori epicicli Lune 
[...]-[...] (fol. 142") Sicut ergo habebis puncta eclipsis et minuta. 
Followed by different values said to be excerpted from Albategni, 
Gebir (Jabir ibn Aflah) and Azarchel (Toledan tables) preceded by 
the mention: *Nota quod Azarchel posuerit semidiametrum Solis in 
longitudine media: 16 minuta, 20 secunda”. 

John Curteys (?), De compositione tabularum diversitatis 
aspectus 

Running title: “De compositione tabularum diversitatis aspectus 
sine astrolabio'. Sine astrolabio was crossed out. 

Fol. 143": “Invenias primo gradus ascendente et altitudinem Lune 
et altitudinem gradus motus centri [...]- [...] et quotiens est diversi- 
tas aspectus latitudinis’. 

In front of the text a note (written by Lewis as well) mentioning a 
calculation error has been erased. 

Fol. 143": This canon is followed by three short paragraphs entitled 
in the margin “Altitudo Lune”, “Altitudo medii celi' and “Altitudo 
gradus 90”. 

“Altitudo Lune: Pro altitudine Lune invenienda per altitudinem 
gradus 90 ab ascendente sicut operare [...] Altitudo medii celi. 
Invenias gradus ascendente [...] Altitudo gradus 90: Istum sinum 
multiplica per sinum archus inter ascendens et Lunam'. 

A horizontal red line has been traced to highlight the division 
between the two parts on the page. A new text begins as followed: 
“Signata aliqua hora ante meridiem vel post, diversitatem aspectus 
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Fols 144-146" 


Lune in longitudine et latitudine ad opus eclipsis calculare pro 
eadem hora [... and ends on fol. 143": ‘ad 17am ut patet ibidem ex 
demonstrationibus eius etc.’ In the right margin (fol. 143"): ‘Nota 
quod totius et precisis est accipere diversitatem aspectus in circulo 
altitudinis de tabula Albategni, intrando tabula cum distancia 
Solis vel Luna a cenith capitum'. 

Fol. 143*: a four-line note in a paler ink written afterwards by Lewis 
and erased. It mentions Richard of Wallingford's Albion and the 
Almagesti minor. 

John Curteys (?), eclipse and parallax tables 

All the tables have been crossed out. 

Lewis's signature may be found on of fols 144', 145", 146". Fols 144", 
145": Two notes written in the upper margin ‘corrigitur ultimate”. 
Fol. 144°: Parallax table. At the top of the folio the lunar sign is 
drawn. 'Tabula diversitatis aspectus Lune ad latitudinem Oxonie, 
scilicet, 51 graduum et 50 minutarum, sed non est precise calcula- 
ta, sed differt a [the following part in italics is crossed out] Hertt 
sufficienter correcta. Sed dubito precisa veritate alium per unum 
minutum et alium per differentiam”. The bottom of fol. 144' is miss- 
ing, it has been cut off later. 

Fol. 144°: Two eclipse tables: (1) Tabula eclipsis ad longitudinem 
longiorem. Eclipsis Lune; (2) Tabula eclipsis Lune ad longitudinem 
propiorem. The two tables has been crossed out. 

A computation has been written by Lewis below the tables, but 
part of it is illegible because the page has been cut off: “Nota quod 
maxima mora totalis possibilis in eclipsis solis esset vix 6 minuta si 
esset coniunctio [...] Tabule eclipsium Solis et Lune supponendo 
dyametrum corporis Solaris”. 

A note in a smaller size written in the right margin facing the sec- 
ond table: “Nota quod numerus interceptus ostendit quantitatem 
argumenti et numerorum et cum quolibet incipit eclipsis habere 
moram'. 

Fol. 145": At the top of the folio the solar sign is drawn. Two solar 
eclipse tables in the first half page: (1) Tabula eclipsis Solis ad 
longitudinem longiorem; (2) Tabula eclipsis Solis ad longitudinem 
propriorem. 

Two other tables are drawn below. They are parallax tables such as 
the ones on fol. 144' and give value for Cancer and Leo. A note has 
been written by Lewis above the respective headings of the tables: 


Fols 146°-147" 


Fols 147"-151" 
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*Hic consequenter ponatur exemplar faciendi tabulas diversitatis 
aspectus in longitudine et latitudine secundum canones preposi- 
tos in isto quaterno”. 

Fol. 145": Two parallax tables providing the values in Virgo and 
Libra. At the bottom of the page, a note wrote by Lewis: ‘Quamvis 
hoc opus prescriptum de diversitate aspectus non sit precise 
verum et perfectum, propter vitium forte scriptores, tamen dat 
bonum exemplum et viam describendi tabulam diversitatis aspec- 
tus in longitudine et latitudine, bene intellegenti. Nota etiam quod 
istud exemplum sequens de compositione tabularum eclipsis est 
corruptus scriptoribus non intelligentibus. Ideo probationem an- 
tequam ei considas. Nota etiam quod iste magister, quantitatem 
dyametri Solis et une et umbre, ut notatur in proximo folio pre- 
cedente sub tabulas suis de eclipsis solis, supposuerit in com- 
ponendo istas tabulas etc.” 

Fol. 146": Example of eclipse table. In the right margin, Lewis’s 
signature: ‘Lewys’. ‘Exemplum de compositione tabularum 
eclipsium secundum canones antepositos folio 4? precedente 
istius quantitatum. Compositio tabularum eclipsium Lune in 
longitudine longiori'. 

In the lower margin, this note: Istud exemplum corrumptur per 
scriptores, ego multa correxi, sed tamen, cave bene”. 

Lewis Caerleon, Modus calculandi eclipsis solis secundum cano- 
nes Azarchelis, anno Christi 1339 completo [...] pro Londoniense 
*[Running title] Modus calculandi eclipsis Solis secundum canones 
Azarchelis, anno Christi 1339 completo de Julio 6 diebus, 16 horis, 
52 minuta, 42 secunda fuit tempus coniunctionis medie pro Lon- 
donie. Medius motus Solis et Lune 3 signa, 22 gradus, 41 minuta, 
10 secunda, 49 tertia [...]-[...] Ascendens in principio eclipsis eclip- 
sis: 25 Libre. In medio eclipsis: 6 Scorpionis. In fine eclipsis 17 
Scorpionis. A principio istius eclipsis per 6 annos solares et 7 
menses incipiet effectus istius eclipsis et durabit effectus per 2 
annos 24 dies et 8 horas. 

It appears that the solar eclipse occured in the 7 July 1339, so in 
anno incompleto and not completo as erroneously written in the 
running title. 

John Curteys, eclipse and parallax tables 

In the lower and upper margins the mention ‘adde’ or ‘adde par- 
tem proportionalem’ have been added as directions to use the 
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tables. Those directions are also specified in the following canons. 
Fol. 147*: Solar eclipse table entitled: “Tabula punctorum eclipsis 
solaris ad longitudinem longiorem cum differentia seu excessu 
eorumdem punctorum in longitudine propiori'. 

Short text written in the right margin: 

*Nota quod istas tabulas eclipsium et diversitatis aspectus cancel- 
lavi quia non calculavi istas tabulas ita precise sicut tabulas 
eclipsium quas dedi universitatibus Cantebrigie et Oxonie, insen- 
sibilis tamen est differentia et per istas tabulas satis bene et prime 
parte eclipsium calculari'. 

Fol. 148": ‘Tabula minutorum casus eclipsium solaris ad longitudi- 
nem longiorem cum differentia seu excessu eorumdem ad longi- 
tudinem propiorem ultra longitudinem longiorem’. 

Fol. 148": Tabula eclipsis lunaris ad longiorem longitudinem cum 
differentia tabula punctorum quam minutorum casus et minu- 
torum dimidii more ad longitudinem propiorem'. 

Fol. 149**: ‘Residuum tabule eclipsium lunaris’. In the lower mar- 
gin of fol. 149': *Nota quod sub titulis minute est differentia minu- 
enda a minutis casus in hac tabula ad habendum eadem minuta 
casus pro longitudine propiori’. 

Fol. 150*: Three tables. On the left: “Tabula motus equati' followed 
by a short canon: ‘Accipe motum equatum in prima linea a dexter- 
is qui intitulatur motus equatus, et accipe differentiam 3e diversi- 
tatis aspectus et 4e in capite tabule in minutis et in concursu dif- 
ferentie et motus equati, invenies partem proportionalem in 
minutis quam adde vel minue de horis 2e diversitatis aspectus 
quemadmodum docent canones”. At the end of the table: ‘corrigi- 
tur verum'. On the right: Two interpolation tables one above an- 
other: ‘Tabula attacium: Tabula triangularis, verum correcta per 
me”. Followed by a ‘Tabula quadrangularis’: ‘Ista tabula est bene 
correcta per me. Tabula quadrangularis”. 

Fol. 150“: Parallax table. “Tabula diversitatis aspectus Lune in 
longitudine pro Oxonia, sed non est precisa sed deficit alii per 
unum minutum vel circiter'. A note at the bottom of the page has 
been entirely erased and is not legible with a UV lamp. 

Fol. 151": Parallax table (excess) ‘Residuum tabule diversitatis as- 
pectus in longitudine'. At the top right of the page ‘Lewys’. 

Fol. 151": Parallax table ‘Tabula diversitatis aspectus lune in latitu- 
dine pro Oxonia grosse calculata per albionum'. 


Fol. 152" 


Fols 152-153” 
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Followed by two notes: 

*Nota quod tabulas precedentes quia eas non ita precise calculavi 
sicut tabulas quas dedi universitatibus Cantabrigie et Oxonie ta- 
men quasi insensibilis est differentia in calculo, experiatur qui- 
cumque velit’. 

*Expliciunt nove tabule eclipse composite per Magistrum Johannem 
Curteys socium Collegii Oxonie de Mertone, et supponunt quantita- 
tes dyametrorum solis et lune et umbre, ut scribitur ante folio 4? et 
7? ubi ponitur ars componendi tabulas eclipsis et tabulas diversita- 
tis aspectus’. 

Interpolation tables excerpted from the book of John Somer 
with Lewis Caerleon's canons 

“Tabula proportionalis diversitatis aspectus secundum quamcum- 
que differentiam ad 30 extracta de copia manus proprie Frater 
Sommer. 

Below, interpolation table: ‘Portiones longitudinum et est tabula 
attacium expansa'. 

Two short canons are facing the two tables: 

First canon: *Nota quod ista tabula facta est ad alleviandum labo- 
rem. Primo ergo, intrandus est in tabula communem diversitatis 
aspectus regionis [...]-[...] et minuta latitudinis, si pro eis operatis”. 
Second canon: ‘Nota quod tabula invente subscripta est tabula 
intitulata ab Azarchele tabula attacium de equatione diversitatis 
aspectus Lune, sive tabula equationis [..] Istas tabulas inveni 
scriptas in quodam veteri libro ex manu Frater Somer, istos tunc 
canones feci ego Lodowycus et in illa tabula quosdam errores 
inveni quos correxi et hec restant quidam incorrecti. Alias, tunc 
favente Deo, novas tabulas diversitatis aspectus ad meridiem Uni- 
versitatis Cantebrigie propono construere et novas tabulas eclip- 
sium cum omnibus tabulis easdem continentibus etc.” 

In the margin of the second table, in red ink: ‘hec est antiqua tabu- 
la’. 

John Curteys (?), eclipse canons 

The eclipse canons are divided into two different parts as it is usu- 
al: lunar eclipse (fol. 152" and the solar eclipse (fols 152"—153?). 
Emphasis on the different parts made by Lewis who highlighted in 
red some words to rubricate them. He also wrote in the margins, 
the titles of the different steps of the eclipse computation devel- 
oped in his canons. 
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Fol. 153" 


Fol. 154* 


Fol. 152”: ‘[Rubric] Modus operandi pro eclipsi Lune per tabulas 
novas. [Incipit] Intra in tabula eclipsium lunaris cum argumento 
latitudinis secundo equato cum signis et gradibus eius in capite 
tabule et cum minutiis [...]-[...] si nullum fuerit dimidium more 
subrathe solum tempus casus a tempore medio eclipsis pro initio 
eclipsis habendo et ipsum dupla pro duratione eclipsis habenda 
etc. Et sic completur opus eclipsis Lune”. 

Fols 152'-153": '[Rubric] Canones eclipsium solis secundum eas- 
dem tabulas. [Incipit] Pro quo primitus ista sunt requerenda et 
memorie commendanda, scilicet tempus vere coniunctionis lunar- 
ium diebus equatis. Verus locus lunarium, argumentum verum 
lune, superatio lune in una hora, centrum lune [...]- [...] principium 
eclipsis et durationem totalem eclipsis sicut ibidem invenitur [ad- 
dition by Lewis Caerleon] accipiendo super partem proportionalem 
de differentia punctorum et minutorum casus inter 2 longiores et 
sic completur opus. Explicit”. 

Lewis Caerleon's notes 

On the possibility of a lunar eclipse: 

‘Secundum Albategni, Arzachelem et Ricardum de Sancto Albano: 
si distantia a modo sit ultra 12 gradus et 14 minuta non erit eclipsis 
Lune. Secundum alios si distet per 14 gradus vel plus non erit 
eclipsis’. 

Followed by "Inventa latitudine lune tempore oppositionis vere 
cum illa ingredere tabulas Albategni scilicet eclipsim lune quam si 
solum in tabula longitudinis propioris et non longioris invenies 
[...]-[...] dico fere propter diversitatem motus lune diversi in hora, 
propter variationem argumenti in tempore eclipsis etc.” 

John of Genoa, table of solar and lunar velocities with columns 
for their radii “Tabula semidiametrorum Solis, Lune et umbre' 
In the upper margin 'Istam tabulam dubito'. Followed by “Nota 
quod luna equatur in tabula considerando equationem centri lune 
et eius equatione pro una hora distantie ab auge hoc est pro cen- 
tro, unius gradus et 51 secunda. Sed in quasi tabula quam ha- 
bemus nulla consideratio ab equatione centri etc.' The table of 
John of Genoa is indeed computed by considering the “anomaly” 
affecting the movement of the Moon: it is described by the equa- 
tion of centre, which is a corrective function. 

John of Genoa's table of radii of the Sun, the Moon and the shadow 
of the Earth (on the left margin), associated with the canon Verum 


Fol. 154° 


Fols 154" and 
155'-156' 
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motus Solis et Lune in una hora. The two last parts of the canon are 
missing (as itis usual in the tradition) and begins differently. 
Heading of the table: Tabula semidiametrorum Solis, Lune et 
umbre et pertinet ad eclipses”. 

The canon begins: “Cum argumento Solis invenies dyametrum eius 
sicut et motum in una hora sicut semidyametrum Lune et umbre et 
motum Lune in hora, cum argumento vero Lune. Si argumentum 
precise non inveneris, vide differentiam. Intrando cum minora 
propinquiori primo et precise cum maiori propinquiori [...]-[...] in 
centro epicycli exeunte in auge. Sed in Sole habetur vericumque 
fuerit'. 

Table excerpted from John Somer's book 

Red rubric above the table: “Tabula semidyametrorum solis et lune 
et umbre et variationis extracta de libro Fratris Sommer de manu 
sua propria’. 

Canon associated with the table: ‘[Rubric] Sequitur canon tabula- 
rum semidiametrorum solis et lune et umbre sequenter extractus 
de copia manus Frater Sommer. [Text] Cum volueris scire quantita- 
tem dyametri Solis per ista tabula [...]-[...] Item nota quod diametri 
solis, et lune et semidiametri sunt initii in eclipsi solis, dyametri et 
semidiametri lune et umbre sunt initii in eclipsi lune etc.' 

Lewis Caerleon, lunar eclipse table (fol. 154"); tables of differ- 
ence between the solar and lunar velocities at the time of 
mean and true conjunction, and their canons, fols 155'-156' 
Notes ‘relegitur’ and “religitur totum’ or ‘relegitur totum et corrigi- 
tur totum'. 

Fol. 154*: ‘Tabula eclipsis Lune pro punctis et minutiis pro gradi- 
bus et minutiis argumenti latitudinis lune, fundata super veteres 
tabulas eclipsium'. This table was crossed out. 

Two short canons in the right margin: 

*Pro canone tabule sequentis bipartite, quarum prior pars ponatur 
in prima medietate proximi folii sequentis et est de gradibus dis- 
tantie luminarium equate tempore medie coniunctionis et opposi- 
tionis pro vera coniunctione vel oppositione habenda. Secunda 
sequentia et est pro minutiis superfluentibus ultima gradus est 
notandum quod habitis vero loco solis et lune et differentia mo- 
tuum solis et lune in una hora, id est superatione lune in hora pro 
tempore medie coniunctionis vel oppositionis [..]-[..] Si vero 
volueris corrigere vel componere tabula distantie [written above 
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Fol. 156" 


pro gradus] tot accipe in latere sinistro differentiam motuum solis 
et lune quamcumque volueris et reduc eam ad idem genus frac- 
tionum et per eam sic reductam divide gradum distantie lunarium 
[...J-[...] ad quotcumque gradum volueris’. Added in a sloppier 
hand: ‘De compositione vero tabule pro minutis superfluentibus 
invenies in folio proximi’. 

Fol. 155": ‘Prima tabula et est tabula distantie solis et lune in gradu 
solum tempore medie coniunctionis et oppositionis cuius canon 
precedit hic a sinistris in folio precedente etc.” 

Fol. 155*: No table, but the page was ruled for a table. A heading 
was written: Differentia motuum solis et lune in hora tempore 
coniunctionis vere et oppositionis vere luminarium'. The table was 
copied on the next folio. 

Fol. 156": Same heading as for fol. 155*: ‘Differentia motuum solis et 
lune in hora tempore coniunctionis vere et oppositionis vere lumi- 
narium', it includes the addition: ‘pro minutis ultra gradus perfec- 
tos in distantia solis et lune”. 

A table associated with a short canon in the margin, explaining 
how to compute and correct it: 

'Si velis componere vel corrigere tabulam istam de minutiis super- 
fluentem ultra gradus distantiae luminarium tempore medie coni- 
unctionis vel oppositionis accipe differentiam motuum Solis et 
Lune [..]-[.] compones tabulam usque ad huius minuta ut 
produxi’. 

Lewis Caerleon (?), Canon tabularum Ptholomei de corda et 
archu 

‘Canon tabularum Ptholomei de corda et archu quas Ptholomeus 
ponit directione prima Almagesti, capitulo II°, que tabule habent 
primo lineas numeri continentes numerum graduum et minu- 
torum ab 0 in gradibus et 30 in minutiis usque in 180 gradus cres- 
cendo certissime per additionem 30 minutorum [...]-[...] 2da corda 
correspondente archui 18 gradus, 24 minuta. Et sic operandis est 
usque in casu consimili etc.” 

Lewis Caerleon (?), De exordio annorum secundum diversas 
sectas 

*De exordio annorum secundum diversas sectas. Sciendum quod 
Greci suorum annorum primum computant ab Alexandro Magno 
et ideo annum suum incipiendo ab Octobri [...]-[...] Anni insuper 
Diocletiani et anni Alfonsi incipiunt a Junio etc.’ 
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Fols 156'-158' Anonymous, Notula de quantitate anni 


Fols 159'-175* 


Fol. 176"” 


Fols 176-177" 


According to the table of contents, this text was found by Lewis in 
John Somer's book. He refers to this text as 'Item quidam bone 
notule extracte de copia Fratris Sommer de quantitate ann?. 
Extensive annotation to the Latin Alfonsine tables and John of 
Lignéres. Some sources of the text are mentioned in the margins. 
The text also quotes: al-Battani, Albumasar, Azarchel (Toledan 
tables), Thebit ibn Qurra, etc. 

Fols 156'-158°: ‘De quantitate anni secundum computationem 
vulgarem. Annus apud diversas sectas quantitate variatur, nam 
apud Latinos annus accipiuntur pro spatio temporis quo Sol reced- 
it ab aliquo puncto certo zodiaci [...] (fol. 158") [in the margin: Con- 
clusio] Nos, quia vestigia et doctrinam peritorum astronomorum 
regis Alfonsi sequentes et considera communibus nostro tempore 
acceptis diligenter [...]-[...] Quotiens vero fuerit caput Arietis in 
meridionali parte circuli brevis a 180 gradibus usque in 360 gradus 
dictum equatio motus accesus et recessus, predicta subtrahi a 
medio modo augium planetarum ut habeatur augium verus locus 
etc., ut patet per tabulas Alfonsi et similiter Thebit etc.’ 
Anonymous, judgement on the nativities of Henry VI, Cum 
rerum motu 

*Cum rerum motu ac varietate sideree virtutis intelligentiam 
[...]-[...] vere scientie dilectoribus via veritatis clarius ministre- 
tur. Amen. Completum est hoc opusculum, anno Domini 
M"°CCCC°XLI°, XVIII? die mensis Julii magistris meis specialibus 
magistro Johanni Somerset et magistro Johanni Langton in vigilia 
assumptionis beate Marie eodem anno mense Augusti in familia 
Regis apud Schene per manus meas liberatum'. 

Anonymous, treatise on quadrature of the circle 

‘Proposito circulo quadratum equale describere [...]-[...] circulum 
quod fuit proportionum. Explicit’. 

Campanus de Novare, De quadratura circuli 

*Franco scolasticus Loadecensis ad humanum archiepiscopum 
scripsit hunc librum de quadratur circuli [...]- [...] omnis ergo circu- 
lus est equalis quadrato. Explicit de quadratura circuli’. 

Here the treatise is falsy attributed to Franco of Liége. 
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Fols 178'-181' 


Fols 181-182" 
Fols 183'-184* 


Fols 185-187 
Fol. 188" 


Fol. 189" 


Fol. 190' 


Fols 191'-192" 


John of Saxony, Exempla super tabulas primi mobilis et cano- 
nes Johannes de Lineriis (incomplete) 

*Quia plures astrologorum diversos libros fecerunt de operationi- 
bus tabularum [...] (fol. 178") illum numerum minorem propinque- 
rem quem accepisti in tabula [...] (fol. 179) Umbram rectam seu 
extensam per quamcumque altitudinem seu alterius notam inveni- 
re [...]-[...] cum ergo ascendit de equali cum arcu zodiaci proposito”. 
Fol. 178** only retain John of Saxony's commentary on the first two 
canons on spherical astronomy of John of Lignéres and fols 179'- 
181' are related to canons 12-18. 

Remain blanks. 

Horoscopes for Mrs Moores and her husband dated to 1658 and 
1659. 

Remain blanks. 

Lewis Caerleon, note and computation on the conjunction 
Mars/Jupiter of 1484 

‘Tempus vere coniunctionis h [Saturn] and 2 [Jupiter] quarto vici- 
nius preter sciri per tabulas anno Domini currente 1484 post meri- 
diem 25 diei novembri’. 

Lewis Caerleon, computations of the length of the seasons 
and the year on the year 1482 

‘[Running title] Lewis anno Christi 1482 imperfecto. [Beginning of 
the computation] Dies a vero equinoctio vernali ad verum equinoc- 
tium autumnale secundum tabulas Alfonsi’. 

Lewis Caerleon, circular diagram with notes 

‘Circulus exterior est 30 et circulus interior ecentricus Solis” 
Sixteenth-century drawings of the navicula. 
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Appendix 3: Table of contents (Cambridge, 
University Library, MS Ee.3.61, fol. 2") 


Contenta istius liber 


Tractatus de arte compositionis tabularum astronomie 

Tractatus de compositione rectanguli et eius utilitatibus 

Calculatio eclipsis solis anno domini 1481 per diversas vias [added ‘Ludo’ by a sixteenth- 
century handwriting] 

Opus doctoris subtilis super canones azarchelis sed non completus 

Algorismus de minutiis vulgaribus secundum magistrum Johannem de Lineriis 

Ars operandi per probas 

Algorismus magistri Johannis Kylyngworth 

Tractatus Magistri Johannis Asshynden de coniunctione c [Mars] et h [Saturn] in Cancro et de 
coniunctione h in 2 [Jupiter] in Scorpione, cum permutatione triplicitatis 

Introductorium Alkabitii sed non completum 

Opus primum magistri Johannis Holbroke in reductione tabularum Alfonsii ad annos Christi, 
menses, dies et horas etc. 

Item secundum opus eiusdem in compositione novarum tabularum mediorum motuum et 
equationis dierum 

Item diverse tabule eclipsium et tabula equationis dierum secundum magistrum Johannem de 
Lyneriis 

Trutina Hermetis pro calculatione nativitatum 

Exemplum calculandi eclipsis solis ad meridiem Parisius secundum tabulas Arzachelis 

Item canones magistri Johannis de Lyneriis completi, sed non [in] recto ordine quia canones 
eclipsis ponuntur in principio ubi deberent poni canones corde et arcus qui secuntur 

Arismetica magistri Symonis Bredon 

Quidam canones componendi tabulas angulorum pro eclipsibus sed non precisi et meliores 
habentur in isto primo tractatu de compositione tabularum et operationi habentur versus 
finem huius libri ante tabulas eclipsis expansas 

Exemplum componendi tabulas angulorum et diversitatis aspectus ex opere meo proprio 

Tabule directionum Umfredi ducis Gloucestrie 

Tabula continens numeros quartos et cubicos et eorum radices 

Item notabilis ars componendi tabulas eclipsium et diversitatis aspectus cum exemplis et 
tabulis sequentibus et eorum canonibus, inter quas est exemplum calculandi eclipsis so- 
lis ad meridiem Londoniensis secundum canones Arzachelis 

Tabula dyametrorum [solis] et lune et umbre et tabule distantie lunarium, tabula stationis lune in 
hora cum aliis tabulis necessariis pro coniunctionibus et oppositionibus et eclipsibus lunarium 

Item quidam bone notule extracte de copia Fratris Sommer de quantitate anni 

Item tractatus des calculatione nativitatis Regis Henrici 6 et potius de correctione etc. 

Item tractatus de quadratura circuli. Item alius tractatus de eodem 

Item quedam extracta super canones magistri Johannis de Lyneriis per magistrum Johannem 
de Saxonia sed non completus 


[Added ‘Lewys Kaerlyon' by a sixteenth-century hand] 
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Medieval Music Rolls, Scribes and 
Performance: The Extant Rolls of Thirteenth- 
Century English Polyphony 


Abstract: Most medieval music manuscripts extant today were not used in the 
performance of music. While the surviving large manuscript codices of relative- 
ly high production quality have a certain performative capacity as items of pres- 
tige or cultural capital, the overwhelming palaeographical and codicological 
evidence points to the difficulties singers would encounter if they tried to per- 
form from these manuscripts. Addressing questions surrounding the relation- 
ship of “performance” to “manuscripts”, this study focuses on a set of 'lower- 
grade’ sources — manuscript fragments of suspected music rolls copied in Eng- 
land during the thirteenth century - that I argue represent an early stage in the 
written transmission of the music compositions copied on them. In particular, I 
shall focus on questions of layout and how their mise-en-page suggests a more 
*ad hoc' or experimental approach to the copying of their contents compared to 
the careful planning usually evident in music codices. I propose that close study 
of these sorts of fragments may bring us closer to the written documents that 
may have informed some medieval music performances. 


1 Introduction 


Most medieval music manuscripts were not used in the performance of music. 
This is true of books of plainchant with music notation copied at and for West- 
ern European religious institutions since the early tenth century, of the compila- 
tions of secular song copied throughout Europe in the later Middle Ages and of 
the collections of polyphonic compositions that proliferated from the thirteenth 
century onwards. While these large manuscript codices of relatively high pro- 
duction quality have a certain performative capacity as items of prestige or cul- 
tural capital, the overwhelming palaeographical and codicological evidence 
points to the difficulties singers would encounter if they tried to perform from 
these manuscripts: some of the artefacts are simply too small for more than one 
or two people to use at the same time, and in many others, not all the voice 
parts were viewable in the same manuscript opening. Most preserve repertoires 
that scholars believe were actually composed decades before their extant manu- 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author, published by De Gruyter. ABASH] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-007 
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script copies, and as physical objects the manuscripts themselves bear little 
evidence of the wear and tear that would have resulted from regular use. The 
most reasonable conclusion from the evidence in the manuscripts is summed up 
here by Stanley Boorman:! 


Indeed, the general structure of the contents of many of these sources (into the early fif- 
teenth century) argues that they were not compiled for performance, but rather as reposi- 
tories of important and highly-regarded repertoires [...]. [Their particular arrangement in 
the manuscripts suggests] strongly that the primary intention was to present an organized 
archive. Such a view is reinforced by the frequent presence of a repertoire that was old- 
fashioned, perhaps almost obsolete [...]. The collected weight of the evidence suggests 
that they were never intended for use in performance. 


Manuscripts that support this conclusion abound. The most comprehensive source 
of the Magnus liber organi - the large collection of polyphony associated with the 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris - is Florence, 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 29.1 (F), a tiny manuscript copied c. 1240 by 
a single scribe. It has twelve musical staves squeezed into pages that are 232 mm 
(H) x 157 mm (W) in size? For many of the motet manuscripts copied in the second 
half of the thirteenth century, the page turns often do not coincide for every voice 
part. Thus, once the singer of an upper voice part turned a page, the notes for the 
middle voice or lower voice may no longer have been visible? Copying mistakes 
could make performance impossible, too: while the generally accomplished scribe 
of the first large (and sumptuously illustrated) collection of Guillaume de Ma- 
chaut's music planned the page layout carefully, Elizabeth Eva Leach outlines one 
example where scribal errors rendered the virelai Dame, a qui unperformable.^ 
Questions about their use and purpose also arise when beautifully prepared manu- 
scripts show few signs of wear. Manuel Pedro Ferreira has written of the “ambitious 
political and religious agenda' that informed the careful preparation of the manu- 
scripts for Alfonso X's Cantigas de Sancta Maria. Yet, he notes, considering the four 
surviving copies that are ‘lightly used’ and the lack of dissemination of the reper- 
toire beyond Alfonso's court, the surviving manuscripts seem to reflect Alfonso's 
use of written cultural artefacts to promote a particular ideology and political am- 


1 Boorman 2018, 547. 

2 The sigla referenced here are those commonly used by musicologists; the complete list of 
sigla is given at the end of this article. 

3 Huck 2015, 19. 

4 Deeming and Leach 2015, 265-266. 
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bition rather than as evidence of a courtly culture of singing from written manu- 
scripts of music.’ 

As John Haines has written, most of the sources extant today 'represent the 
endpoint of a complex writing process’ (my own emphasis). While Haines may 
be correct in saying that “we will never fully know [...] the invisible transmission 
that preceded them’ (again, the emphasis is mine), several studies have 
demonstrated that there are ways into this “invisible” process and that it is pos- 
sible to uncover some aspects of the prior written transmission of music reper- 
toires. Addressing the theme of this volume and the specific questions sur- 
rounding the relationship of “performance” to *manuscripts', I have chosen to 
focus on a set of ‘lower-grade’ sources here - manuscript fragments of suspect- 
ed music rolls copied in England during the thirteenth century - that represent 
(or contain evidence that points to) earlier steps in Haines’s ‘complex writing 
process'. These English music rolls are generally of a lower production quality 
than the large retrospective music codices described above.’ I argue here that 
the roll fragments represent an early stage in the written transmission of the 
music compositions copied on them and that close study of these sorts of frag- 
ments bring us closer to the written documents that may have informed some 
medieval music performances. 

While most musicological scholarship previously focused on the sorts of 
large, high-grade 'repositories of important and highly-regarded repertories' 
described above, more recently attention has turned to less pristine sources. 
Helen Deeming's work on the addition of music compositions to English miscel- 
laneous manuscripts shows scribes experimenting with page layout, for exam- 
ple. Unbound by the usual conventions for copying polyphonic music, their 
experimental page layouts illustrate their understanding of how music composi- 
tions can straddle different music genres and forms. 

In a previous study of fourteenth-century French music notation, I exam- 
ined a small group of sources, most of which are now fragmentary and of rela- 
tively low production quality and all of which contained revealing scribal er- 
rors.” The motets copied in these sources have been dated from c. 1315 to 


5 Ferreira 2016. 

6 Haines and Udell 2018, 177. 

7 Haines and Udell 2018, 177. 

8 In general, the English word ‘scroll’ refers to a document that is unrolled horizontally, while ‘roll’ 
refers to a document unrolled vertically. The Latin terms - rotulus (pl. rotuli) - are also commonly 
used. 

9 Deeming 2006. 

10 Desmond 2018. 
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c. 1360, a period when the notational systems used to signify rhythmic duration 
and metrical groupings were in flux. The datings given for the copying of these 
sources in the scholarly literature are slightly later: between c. 1335 and c. 1375." 
The scribal errors demonstrate that each of these scribes actively updated the 
music notation as they worked: each scribe appears to have copied the motets 
from an exemplar notated in a slightly older style of notation (which I have 
called “extended Franconian notation") into the newer notational style (ars nova 
notation).? The mistakes occurred at moments where they either misunderstood 
the conventions of the older notation or simply slipped up when making the 
notational conversions to the newer style. What is also noteworthy about this 
particular group of sources in which I found these errors is that three of the four 
are rolls (the fourth source, Koblenz, is a fragment, but is likely to have origi- 
nated from a manuscript codex). These three rolls are listed in Table 1. When the 
repertoire copied in these rolls is found in later anthologies copied in manu- 
script codex format, the sorts of discrepancies I documented for these rolls dis- 
appear - a testament both to the large-scale planning and scribal curation of 
these larger projects, but also to the uptake and dominance of the new ars nova 
notation by the time large retrospective anthologies were copied. 

It is the roll format, then, that attests to the continued use of the older nota- 
tional style. Extended Franconian notation is found in very few extant manu- 
script codices and these three rolls are no exception. The scribal errors in these 
rolls, however, offer clues to the notation in which the exemplars for them were 
written. Thus, in this case, the prior scholarly focus on manuscripts in the codex 
format resulted in an incorrect assessment of changes in French mensural nota- 
tion, which is countered by evidence in the extant rolls suggesting a broader 
uptake (and possibly a longer period of use) for extended Franconian notations 
in France. These more ephemeral or at least more disposable sources - the rolls - 
are probably closer not only to the composers' original fair copies, but perhaps 
also to the formats in which new compositions may have been first read and 


11 Kügle 2008 dates the copying of Br to c. 1334/1335; Hoppin 1956 gives a date range in the third 
quarter of the fourteenth century for Pic; Brewer 1982 dates Wroclaw to the same quarter (the third). 
12 Desmond 2018, 406-411. While it is difficult to make general statements as to the identity of 
music scribes across a broad geographic and temporal span in medieval Western Europe, in 
many cases music scribes are thought to have been singers and/or people involved in the 
organisation of music performance. A recent collection of essays that illuminates the role of the 
cantor in monastic and cathedral life (other common terms for this role are ‘precentor or ar- 
marius) is Buygis, Kraebel and Fassler 2017. The various duties of the cantor that they docu- 
ment included a ceremonial liturgical role involving some singing, but also as the individual in 
charge of the abbey's books and their production and repair. 
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learnt by performers. Thus, a focus on fragmentary and messier material objects 
potentially presents more compelling evidence for “performing manuscripts”. 
The case studies chosen for this study ask whether other late medieval rolls 
might also be closer to ‘performing manuscripts’ than the larger manuscript 
codices around which musicological scholarship has focused to date. 


Table 1: Examples of French music rolls in ars nova notation, but probably copied from exem- 
plars in extended Franconian notation. 


Source Layout Approx. date (possible Dimensions 
provenance) (H x W) 

Br (the ‘Brussels rotulus’) 1 foL, 2 cols 1330s 1390 x 175 mm 
(Stavelot-en-Malmédy?) 

Pic 1 fol., 2 cols s. XIV 3/4 423 x 215 mm 
(Picardy, France) 

Wroctaw 2 frags of 1 fol., s.XIV3/ 210x 175 mm 

2 cols (Picardy, France) 210x 6mm 


In this short study, I shall explore a small group of fragmentary manuscript sources 
of polyphony copied in thirteenth-century England. Despite their later reuse as 
flyleaves in the bindings of other manuscript codices, which somewhat obscures 
their original formats, these fragments are likely to have originated as rolls. In 
particular, I shall focus on questions of layout: what is it about the mise-en-page in 
rolls that suggests a more “ad hoc' approach to the copying of their contents com- 
pared to the careful planning usually evident in music codices? And does the ex- 
perimental approach to layout evidenced in these rolls imply they are closer to the 
beginning of the ‘complex writing process’ that Haines describes for the copying of 
music and thus closer to a composer's first writing-down of the music and/or the 
written artefacts that performers may have used in performance? 


2 Rolls of polyphonic music in thirteenth-century 
England 


As with textual content, in Western Europe from the late ninth century onwards, 
the predominant format in which musical content was recorded and transmitted 
from place to place was the codex. But there were still many contexts where the 
roll was preferred. All sorts of medieval documents were copied on rolls: finan- 
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cial records, mortuary rolls, chartulary rolls and genealogical rolls, for instance. 
Practical considerations were paramount: the roll is lightweight and easily port- 
able, which was obviously handy when a roll needed to be carried from institu- 
tion to institution or used in a particular performance context.” Rolls were also 
less time-consuming and less expensive to produce than other types of manu- 
scripts. The aesthetic and ritualistic aspects of the roll were also important: 
unfurling a roll has a particular dramatic effect. Part of the roll's appeal was its 
“visual rhetoric', whereby its contents are gradually revealed:* “Le rouleau est 
par essence un document par invite à une performance alliant la manipulation à 
la lecture ou à une exhibition (souvent partielle). This visual rhetoric culmi- 
nates in the required déroulement - the ‘unrolling’ (an aspect, incidentally, that 
has returned to our modern-day interaction with texts on screens, where we 
‘scroll’ downwards to reveal more text). 

Today, scholarly interest in the roll format has surged. A subproject of the 
German Research Foundation's (DFG) *Material Text Cultures' project at Heidel- 
berg University entitled “Roles for the King: The Format of Rolls in Royal Admin- 
istration and Historiography in the Late Middle Ages in Western Europe” has 
recently been concluded. The project focused on a comprehensive analysis of 
legal and administrative rolls, such as parliament and chartulary rolls, but it 
also examined genealogical rolls.^ Another three-year project at the University 
of Lorraine in France (2019-2021), entitled *ROTULUS', is compiling a base in- 
ventory of chartulary rolls from the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries.'* Finally, 
the recently published monograph by Thomas Forrest Kelly on the medieval 
roll, The Role of the Scroll: An Illustrated Introduction to Scrolls in the Middle 
Ages, is supported by a useful online database of medieval rolls.” 


13 See Kelly 2019 on the reasons for choosing a roll format. 

14 See CRULH, ‘ANR ROTULUS “Les « cartulaires-rouleaux » et leur fonction au sein des ré- 
seaux monastiques (France, XI*-XV* siècles)”, <https://crulh.univ-lorraine.fr/recherche/projets- 
anr-en-cours/anr-rotulus>. 

15 The project team hosted a conference, the proceedings of which were published: Holz, 
Peltzer and Shirota 2019. 

16 For the project website, see CRULH, ‘ANR ROTULUS “Les « cartulaires-rouleaux » et leur 
fonction au sein des réseaux monastiques (France, XI°-XV° siècles)”, <https://crulh.univ- 
lorraine.fr/recherche/projets-anr-en-cours/anr-rotulus>. 

17 Kelly’s book was published in the UK on 28 May 2019, a week after I delivered the confer- 
ence version of this article. I have since read the book and have incorporated some of Kelly's 
observations and findings into this published version of my conference paper where appropri- 
ate. The database of medieval rolls is available here: «https://medievalscrolls.com» (accessed 
on 17 March 2021). 
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Music rolls have received less focused attention than other types of rolls, 
although there are some notable exceptions: Kelly's aforementioned book doc- 
uments numerous examples of music rolls; his earlier work looked at the litur- 
gical scrolls from the cathedral of Benevento; Christopher Page and Lisa Colton 
both analysed two English manuscript illustrations of three clerics singing from 
a roll, where the composition illustrated is from a real motet known from other 
music manuscripts; Ferreira has discussed the rolls depicted in the illustrations 
of the Cantigas de Santa Maria; and Jenna Phillips has assembled a wealth of 
evidence that suggests the use of rolls in the trouvére performance of competi- 
tive debate-songs (jeu-partis).? These studies point to the likely use of rolls in 
the performance of plainchant (particularly in liturgical processions), within 
some live performances of secular monophony and in the performance of mo- 
tets in religious institutions. A recent book by Margaret Bent, Jared Hartt and 
Peter Lefferts on a newly discovered fourteenth-century English roll (the so- 
called “Dorset rotulus”) provides a more in-depth contextual study of this indi- 
vidual roll and its repertoire and also, more broadly, the use of the roll format as 
a medium for notated music between 1250 and 1600.” 

Several of these published studies foreground iconographical evidence of 
rolls being employed in music performance (see Fig. 1). But is it possible to con- 
clude from these rather sparse examples that the roll was a popular format in 
performance? The above-mentioned characteristics that determined the use of 
the roll for other (textual) transmissions - its portability, its lower cost to pro- 
duce and its dramatic visual rhetoric as a material object — could certainly make 
it a logical choice for the copying (and performance) of music. In discussing the 
extent of their use, however, it is difficult to assess the number of music rolls in 
circulation in the late Middle Ages. The format seems to have been more 
ephemeral than codices, for example, so music rolls showing signs of wear and 
tear may have been recycled and repurposed very quickly, especially if they 
were copied without any lavish decoration or illuminations. 


18 Kelly 1996; Page 1997; Colton 2011; Ferreira 2016; Phillips 2019. 

19 Bent et al. 2021. The current chapter is based on a conference paper I delivered in May 2019 
and submitted for publication in 2020, thus the observations on English rolls in their 2021 book 
could not be incorporated here. 
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Fig. 1: The Howard Psalter, London, British Library, Arundel MS 83, fol. 63" (fourteenth century, 


East Anglia). Three clerics sing a motet (Zelo tui langueo) from a roll; courtesy of the British 
Library Board. 


How many music rolls survive today, though? The largest online database of 
manuscripts of medieval polyphony, DIAMM (Digital Image Archive of Medieval 
Music), catalogues the manuscript sources of medieval polyphony, including 
fragmentary ones, from the twelfth to the early sixteenth century.? Compiling 
searches of the DIAMM database for the terms ‘scroll’, ‘roll’ and ‘rotulus’ results 
in a count of twenty-five rolls with polyphony. This seems like a very small 
number, especially given that the total number of sources in DIAMM's database 
is, at the time of writing, 3,963; twenty-five out of 3,963 is a tiny fraction of 
them. It is likely, however, that the exact format of each of the 3,963 sources has 
not been recorded accurately in the database.” In what follows, then, I have 


20 DIAMM describes the collection as follows: 'all the currently known sources of polyphony 
up to 1550 in the UK (almost all sources up to 1450 are available for study through this web- 
site); all the *complete" manuscripts in the UK; a small number of important representative 
manuscripts from continental Europe; a significant portion of fragments from 1300-1450 from 
Belgium, France, Italy, Switzerland and Spain'. See DIAMM, “About Us”, available at «https:// 
www.diamm.ac.uk/about/> (accessed on 22 June 2022). 

21 The DIAMM database does have a specific field for a manuscript's format, but not all of the 
rolls recorded have been tagged using it; sometimes the words ‘roll’, ‘rotulus’ or ‘scroll’ are 
only used in the manuscript's description. 
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decided to focus on one geographic area and a single century for which the 
polyphonic sources have been inventoried recently and in detail: thirteenth- 
century England. 

The recent comprehensive catalogue published by William Summers and 
Peter Lefferts entitled English Sources of Thirteenth-Century Polyphony (2016) 
lists sixty-eight items, which may represent as many as seventy-six distinct 
sources.? Seventeen of the different sources are English liturgical books or mis- 
cellaneous manuscripts that transmit isolated polyphonic compositions. The 
sole complete thirteenth-century codex of polyphony (W:) copied in the British 
Isles is also rather exceptional: while it originated in St Andrews, Scotland, it 
(for the most part) transmits the central Notre Dame repertoire of Paris. The 
remaining fifty-eight sources are in a fragmentary state. Summers and Lefferts 
express relative certainty that four of these are rolls and say that five more are 
‘possibly’ or ‘perhaps’ rolls, although I would dispute one of these possibili- 
ties.? Thus, from this published inventory of the English thirteenth-century 
sources, I count between fifty-one and fifty-five possible codices devoted to 
polyphonic music and four to eight rolls. 

Table 2 lists these eight potential rolls and adds two more that may be 
roughly contemporaneous (LR 2/261 and Ob Bodley 652), although they are 
included in the earlier catalogue that pertains to the following century (Manu- 
scripts of Fourteenth-Century English Polyphony).^ Their repertoire and palaeo- 
graphical aspects (including the style of music notation) are similar to the other 
eight listed here. I have not, however, included in Table 2 other fourteenth- 


22 Summers and Lefferts 2016. Five of the sixty-eight have two or three sub-inventories since 
Summers and Lefferts propose these fragments originated from separate volumes. Thus sixty- 
eight items potentially represent seventy-six distinct sources (Cjec QB 1 has Fragments A and B; 
Lbl 5958 has Fragments A and B; Ob Mus c 60 has Fragments A, B and C; Ob Rawl has Frag- 
ments A, B and C; and PRu 119 has Fragments A, B and C). 

23 While W; is described by Summers and Lefferts as “possibly from a rotulus' (Summers and 
Lefferts 2016, 40), I believe this fragment is probably two leaves from an original (non- 
contiguous) bifolio from a manuscript codex. It is relatively large in size: now 280 mm (H) x 
245 mm (W); Summers and Lefferts reckon it was originally 360 x 280 mm. However, the layout 
of their voice parts only makes sense to me in the context of a codex. If these fragments were 
posited as originating from a rotulus, we need to imagine both that the surviving leaves were 
cut down from much longer leaves and that possibly two leaves are missing between fols 1 and 
2 since several staves were needed to complete each of the four existing compositions. 

24 Summers 1983. Since I had the opportunity to examine the Oxford and Cambridge manu- 
scripts listed in Table 2 in situ, those measurements are my own. The measurements of Cant 
128/62 and PRu 119 are taken from Summers and Lefferts's catalogue, and LR 2/261 from 
Wathey 1993. 
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century rolls (for example, Ber 55, Oas 56, Lpro 23 and Egerton 2104) since they 
have definitive features associated with fourteenth-century notations or reper- 
toires (such as minim stems). 


Table 2: Thirteenth-century rolls with polyphony. 


Source Approximate date Current size Approx. original Stave gauge 
(possible provenance) (H x W) size (H x W) 
Cgc 820/810 s. XIII med. 286x214mm 700x 214mm 14-16 mm (r) 
(2 frags of 1 (England) 284x212mm 16-18 mm (v) 
fol., 2 cols) 
Cjc F.1*(1 fol., 2. s. XIII med. 312 x 207 mm 350-360x240 12mm 
cols) (Bury St Edmunds, mm 
England) 
Cant 128/62 s. XIII ex. 250x 196 mm 340-360x200 11-13mm 
(1 fol., 1 col.) (Canterbury Cathedral, mm 
England) 
LR 2/261 s. XIV in. 290 x 230 mm 600 x 240 mm 14.25 mm 
(1 fol., 1 col.) (England) 
Ob Bodley 652 c. 1400? 190x170mm 400x190 mm 14-16 mm 
(2 frags of 1 (England) 188 x 186 mm 
fol., 1 col.) 
Ob Savile 25 s. XIII 3/4 227x168mm 350x180 mm 13 mm (r) 
(1fol., 1 col.) (England) 15 mm (v) 
Ob Rawl/B s. XIII med (late 140x106mm 775x155 mm 13-14 mm (r) 
(4 frags of 1 1240s?) 142 x 144 mm 16-17 mm (v) 
fol., 1 col.) (Reading/Leominster, | 164 x 96 mm 
England) 140x 92mm 
Ob Rawl/C s. XIII med. (late 304 x 167 mm 630 x 165 mm 12-13 mm 
(3 frags of 1 1240s?) 106 x 155 mm 
fol., 1 col.) (Reading/Leominster, | 177 x 115 mm 
England) 
PRu 119/A s. XIII 257 x 300 mm 750x330mm 17-18 mm 
(2 frags of 1 (Revesby Abbey?, 245 x 190 mm 
fol., 2 cols) England) 
PRu 119/B s. XIII 257 x 190 mm 400 x 210 mm 13.5 mm 
(1fol., 1 col.) (Revesby Abbey?, 


England) 
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Fig.2 compares the numbers and types of extant sources. The picture that 
emerges of the surviving sources from thirteenth-century England is that a sub- 
stantial portion are rolls, with the major caveat that we as yet have no clear 
estimate of how many manuscript codices or rolls may have been destroyed.” 
While the manuscript codex predominates (as one would expect), nonetheless 
the number of rolls is in a 1:5 ratio to the number of manuscript codices. 


60 
45 


30 


0 : ¡E 


Complete codices — Fragmentary codices Scrolls Liturgical books/miscellanies 


Fig. 2: Numbers of extant sources of thirteenth-century polyphony copied in the British Isles. 


Since the majority of the extant sources from medieval England are fragments 
(barring the one codex of polyphony and the seventeen liturgical or miscellane- 
ous volumes mentioned above), how exactly does one distinguish a fragmentary 
folio from a manuscript codex from a fragmentary piece of parchment that orig- 
inated as a roll? In fact, several features can confirm or at least suggest that the 
original format was a roll and not a manuscript codex. The most telling feature 
is, of course, the fragment's projected original vertical height. In Table 2, three 
sources (Ob Rawl/B and Ob Rawl/C, PRu 119/A) have projected original vertical 
lengths of more than 600 mm. This definitively indicates a roll format. 

Second, if the music on one side of the surviving fragment is upside-down, 
the fragment is almost certainly from a roll. This occurs in one example in Table 
2: Ob Bodley 652. Frequently, however, rolls tended to be copied on a single side 


25 In terms of lost books, Andrew Wathey's study assembled mentions of lost manuscripts of 
polyphony listed in various medieval library catalogues and other accounts. Seven rolls are 
among these. For example, a roll documented in 1307 at Branscombe parish church is de- 
scribed as *unus rotulus de cantu organico magnus et longus' (Wathey 1988, 3). 
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and the surface of the parchment's reverse side was not prepared as carefully.” 
While none of the rolls in Table 2 are now blank on one side, Cant 128/62, LR 
2/261, Ob Rawl/C and PRu 119/B have non-music texts copied on the reverse. 
Cgc 820/810 has no music copied on its reverse side, although it was probably 
meant to be added as this side is ruled with music staves. However, the staves 
on the verso may have been added at a later stage since they have a different 
stave gauge measurement than the staves on the recto. The four remaining 
sources also have different copying stints for the recto and verso: the recto and 
verso of Cjc F.1* were ruled separately and the music copied in two different 
hands. The same is true of Ob Rawl/B, Ob Savile 25 and PRu 119/A. It is possible, 
then, that nine of the ten rolls in Table 2 were once blank on the reverse side. 


3 Issues of mise-en-page and performance 


In addition to these codicological features, scribal decisions with respect to 
page layout may also be indicative of roll (rather than codex) format. For exam- 
ple, if there are larger gaps between compositions (that is, larger than the usual 
space left between individual staves), such as is found in Cjc F.1* and LR 2/261, 
this is a good indication that the fragment is from a roll. In copying polyphonic 
codices, the general practice was to first rule the pages with a consistent num- 
ber of staves per page and consistent spacing between the staves and then to 
add the music compositions. In rolls, the scribe could draw only the number of 
staves needed for each composition first, notate that composition and then 
leave a noticeable gap before later drawing the staves for the next composition. 
Features of mise-en-page can also reveal aspects of the sources' function 
and use, including whether or not they could have been used in performance. In 
polyphonic codices, music scribes tended to follow certain conventions for situ- 
ating each polyphonic voice within a manuscript opening. These conventions 
gradually changed over time. In the earliest motet sources - a genre of composi- 
tion where the upper voice(s) had more pitches and more lengthy texts than the 
tenor voice - the convention was to copy the voice parts consecutively. That is, 
pages were ruled with a single column and each voice was copied directly fol- 
lowing the previous voice part. In practice, this often meant that the ending of 
one voice would continue on the reverse of the page where it was begun and the 


26 The non-music rolls stored in the same box as Cgc 820/810 were all copied on the flesh side, 
while the hair side is blank and the parchment surface less well prepared. 
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voice it was meant to be combined with following directly after on the reverse 
side as well. This has obvious implications for performance since, as Oliver 
Huck notes, “Writing parts consecutively often does not allow the user(s) to read 
all parts at the same time, be it for performance or study; none of the manu- 
scripts shows an interest by the scribe in keeping all parts together on the same 
opening’.” Even when scribes began using double-column ruling for manu- 
script codices later in the thirteenth century and the three voice parts of motets 
could be placed side by side on a single page (see Fig. 3 for a typical double- 
column layout), they do not seem to have been very concerned about ensuring 
that the page turns for each of these two voice parts coincided. Huck found that 
there were only two codices - Hu and Fauv (both of which were copied in the 
early decades of the fourteenth century) - that transmit thirteenth-century 
compositions copied to avoid page turns of this kind.” 


triplum motetus 


tenor 


Fig. 3: A typical double-column layout for a motet copied on a folio of a manuscript codex. 


Most of the repertoire for the sources in Table 2 consists of three-voice motets 
notated in parts or polyphonic settings of chants notated in parts. The majority 


27 Huck 2015, 19. 
28 Huck 2015, 19. 
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are copied in a single column with the individual voice parts notated succes- 
sively. This is the case for Cant 128/62, LR 2/261, Ob Bodley 652, Ob Savile 25, Ob 
Rawl/B, Ob Rawl/C and PRu 119/B (see the first column of Table 2). A roll with 
parts copied successively is somewhat different to a codex with voices copied 
successively as there are no page turns in a roll. So was it possible, then, to sing 
polyphony directly from these rolls since page turns were not an issue? It de- 
pends on the vertical height of the roll and specifically on the length of parch- 
ment that a single composition occupies. In other words, can one or two singers 
hold the roll open for the length needed so that all the voice parts to be sung are 
viewable at once? 

By way of an example, let us first consider the composition notated on the 
recto of the Ob Rawl/B roll, a three-voice Alleluya setting (Alleluya. Dies sanc- 
tificatus). Ob Rawl/B is likely to be the longest roll listed in Table 2, with a pro- 
jected vertical height of 1,054 mm (Fig. 4a shows a reconstruction), and along 
with Ob Rawl/C, it is also the earliest manuscript, probably copied in the 
1240s.? The Alleluya: Dies sanctificatus (shown in Fig. 4b) occupies c. 400 mm - 
about one-and-a-half times as long as an A4 sheet of paper held in portrait ori- 
entation. While a little awkward, it seems possible to hold such a roll so that the 
three voice parts of an individual composition would be visible to all three sing- 
ers, although it is difficult to say for certain whether the roll was actually used 
in this way. 

Notably, this particular roll has another performance-related feature that is 
relatively unusual for late medieval polyphonic sources: several performance 
rubrics annotated in black and red ink. The red ink rubrics are easily visible in 
Fig. 4b. Indications are given in rubrics written in black ink above the middle 
voice part, the duplum, and above the tenor to repeat the Alleluya setting after 
the verse is sung. A red rubric with the word “chorus” (written above the tenor 
text and music for Super terram) indicates the chorus is to sing this melisma. 
The final section of the setting is marked by the red rubric ‘In fine’. Finally, an 
alternative ending to the setting is provided (highlighted with a dotted box in 
Fig. 4b), also marked with a red “In fine” rubric, and another detailed rubric 
indicates this alternative ending can be used for shorter performances ('vel si 
brevitas ipse deposcit: dicatur sic”). 


29 Desmond 2020. 
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Fig. 4a-b: A reconstruction of Ob Rawl/B (a). The upper portion of Ob Rawl/B with the voice 
parts of the Alleluya. Dies sanctificatus indicated (b). Performance rubrics are given in red ink. 
A dotted box outlines the alternative ending; Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, MS. Rawl. 
C. 400*, fols 5"-7*; Creative Commons licence CC-BY-NC 4.0. 
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The mise-en-page in this setting also exhibits a flexibility that appears charac- 
teristic of the roll format. The alternative ending (indicated by a dotted box in 
Fig. 4b) is notated in score format with all three parts stacked one on top of the 
other in this short three-stave system, and begins after the ending of the tenor, 
which was squeezed into the beginning of two of the three staves of this system 
(the ending of the tenor is to the left of the dotted box in Fig. 4b). It is possible 
that the score format for the alternative ending reflects the mise-en-page of the 
scribe's exemplar, but the choice does make sense in this specific instance since 
all three voices in this alternative ending have the same rhythmic movement 
and no underlaid texts in the two upper voices. Thus the scribe saved parch- 
ment by squeezing this passage into a three-voice score format here. 

Other rolls switch back and forth between music notated in parts and music 
notated in score format. For example, the recto of Cjc F.1* is notated in two col- 
umns in parts. On the verso, the first composition (only the ending of which is 
extant) appears to have been notated in parts, but the second composition, En 
averil a tens | O Christe clemencie / T. [SUSTINERE] / [Quartus cantus], is notated 
in a mixture of score and parts (see Fig. 5 where the voice parts of the second 
composition are labelled; the triplum and motetus are in score, while the tenor 
is notated as a separate part). Furthermore, the music notation for the top voice 
(triplum) with the French text was never actually notated, affording us a peak 
into the process of copying a motet with bilingual texts, where the scribe per- 
haps had some issues with fitting the music notation to the French text, which 
was already underlaid. 

On the other hand, the mise-en-page for Cgc 820/810 seems somewhat 
wasteful: the recto of the first fragment of this roll has a conductus, Equitas in 
curia subrogatur, which unusually is notated in parts in a two-column format. 
The normal mise-en-page for this sort of piece would have been to notate it in 
score, with the text only underlaid below the lowest voice since all the voices 
sing the same text. The scribe may have realised their mistake and decided not 
to continue copying on this parchment: the recto of the second fragment of Cgc 
820/810 has the text of another conductus (Fulget in ecclesia) underlaid below 
the music staves, but the music notation has not been added, indicating that the 
parchment was discarded in the middle of copying (Fig. 6). 

The third source in Table 2 that has a two-column ruling of staves is PRu 
119/A, but again the scribe modifies this layout as needed: on the recto side of 
the rotulus, he joins up the two staves to form a single one when necessary to 
accommodate the tenor part. 
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Fig. 5: Switching mise-en-page on the verso of Cjc F.1*. For the second composition, the 
triplum and motetus are in score, while the tenor is notated as a separate part (see voice labels 
in black). Cambridge, St. John's College, F.1*. By permission of the Master and Fellows of St 
John's College, Cambridge. 
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Fig. 6: Two-column format on the recto of Cgc 820/810 for the conductus Fulget ecclesia (music 
notation not filled in). Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, 820/810. By permission of the 
Master and Fellows of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Layouts are flexible in rolls, then. That is, they seem to be more ad hoc and 
similar to the sorts of experimental page layouts that Deeming documents for 
the polyphonic compositions added to thirteenth-century English miscellanies. 
But beyond this, mise-en-page in the roll format may have prompted new con- 
ceptualisations about the relationship between the voice parts in these poly- 
phonic genres and how the relationships between the voices were formed in 
their visual (and sounding) instantiations. In his analysis of motet layouts in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Huck proposes a rotulus layout that bridges 
the two centuries and is indicative of a new conceptualisation of the motet. 
While he does not specifically analyse the layout of thirteenth-century English 
rolls, his analysis of the layout of continental rolls leads him to hypothesise that 
it is the roll format that first ‘shows the beginnings of a correspondence between 
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the unity of the motet and the unity of the writing (and reading) area”.* As men- 
tioned above, the earliest codices to demonstrate Huck's “unity of the writ- 
ing/reading area' are the fourteenth-century manuscripts Hu and Fauv. Howev- 
er, as I have demonstrated here, even the earliest English roll copied in the 
1240s allows an entire polyphonic composition to be viewable (and performa- 
ble) within a single visual area. 


4 Conclusion 


The rolls considered in this case study are not particularly attractive. All of them 
are damaged due to their recycling as binding materials or document wrappers 
by thrifty scribes and precentors once their musical contents were regarded as 
obsolete.” Even when they were first copied, they were all of a lower production 
quality than most extant thirteenth- and early-fourteenth-century music manu- 
script codices: their parchment is lower grade, initial decoration is mostly ab- 
sent or infrequent and the text scripts are often not as practised as one might 
find in contemporaneous books of plainchant or polyphony. The music notation 
is generally very precise, however. And as described above, there are several 
instances of scribes making adjustments on the spot or realising mistakes and 
abandoning projects. 

While the evidence does seem to point to the possibility of these rolls being 
used in performance, it is still difficult to say conclusively exactly how they 
were used. As mentioned above, the iconographic evidence supports their use 
in the performance of polyphony, and documentary evidence reveals that rolls 
were also used in other performative contexts as well.* These rolls certainly 
appear to be closer to the act of composition than the large-scale anthologies in 
which polyphonic repertoires were eventually collected. But perhaps it is also 
possible to speak of the roll as allowing for an element of 'scribal performance', 
of acts of creativity and skill in the moment-to-moment execution of their craft. 
To push the metaphor a little further, if organising a collection of polyphonic 
music can be compared to fashioning a formal performance of a musical reper- 
toire where the programme is thought out months ahead, the repertoire careful- 


30 Huck 2015, 21. 

31 Wathey speaks of the relatively short shelf life of polyphonic music (Wathey 1998, 1). 

32 Along with the probable use of rolls in music performance, Kelly discusses the documen- 
tary evidence of the use of the roll in dramatic performances and in the recitation of poetry 
(Kelly 2019, Chap. 5). 
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ly rehearsed and surprises kept to a minimum during the 'performance' itself, 
perhaps copying a rotulus is more like an informal performance or even an im- 
provised one. With production-level codices, many decisions needed to be made 
ahead of time. The scribe had to have a plan for the musical genres to be copied, 
how many voice parts there were, what sorts of texts were to be underlaid and 
so on. But in the music we find copied on this particular set of rolls, there is 
evidence of on-the-spot decisions being made repeatedly, based on flow, con- 
text and trying out new ideas and approaches. The roll allowed the medieval 
music scribe — and possibly the composer as well - to visualise and ultimately 
hear polyphonic composition in new ways. 


Manuscripts (arranged by sigla) 


Ber 55 - Berkeley, Castle Archive, Select Roll 55. 

Br - Brussels, Bibliothéque royale de Belgique, Ms. 19606. 

Cant 128/62 - Canterbury, Cathedral Library, Add. Ms. 128/62. 

Cgc 820/810 - Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, 820/810. 
Cjc F.1* - Cambridge, St John's College, F.1*. 

Cjec QB 1- Cambridge, Jesus College, MS QB 1. 

Egerton 2104 - London, British Library, Egerton 2104. 

F - Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 29.1. 

Fauv - Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Francais 146. 

Hu - Burgos, Monasterio de Las Huelgas, II [formerly IX]. 

Koblenz - Koblenz, Landeshauptarchiv, Best. 701 Nr. 243. 

Lbl 5958 — London, British Library, Harley 5958. 

LR 2/261 - London, The National Archives, LR 2/261. 

Lpro 23 - London, The National Archives, E 149/7/23. 

Oas 56 - Oxford, All Souls College, MS 56. 

Ob Bodley 652 - Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 652. 

Ob Lat. liturg. b. 19 — Oxford, Bodleian Library, Lat. liturg. b. 19. 

Ob Mus c 60 - Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Mus. c. 60 

Ob Rawl/A - Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Rawl. C. 400* (fols 1-4). 
Ob Rawl/B - Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Rawl. C. 400* (fols 5-8). 
Ob Rawl/C - Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Rawl. C. 400* (fols 9-10) + Ob Lat. liturg. b. 19 (fol. 4). 
Ob Savile 25 — Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Savile 25. 

Pic — Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Collection de Picardie, 67. 
PRu 119 - Princeton, NJ, University Library, Garrett 119. 

Wı - Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, 628 Helmstadiensis. 
W; - Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Cod. Guelf. 499. 
Wroctaw - Wroctaw, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka, Ak 1955/kn 195. 
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Astronomical Computation as a Performance: 
Determining Planetary Positions with the 
Manuscript Erfurt, Angermuseum, 3134 


Abstract: In this paper we argue that hand computation is not a mechanical 
endeavour, especially in the case of the long and complex procedures that as- 
tronomers need to follow. On the contrary, in addition to specialised skills, it 
also requires choices and anticipation ‘on the spot’. These choices produce 
variations in the procedure followed and its meaning, as well as discrepancies 
in the numerical results, which can drastically change the description and com- 
prehension of the celestial phenomenon under scrutiny. Our approach is to 
consider one specific manuscript and to reproduce the computations to the best 
accuracy of our historical knowledge. We show that, as historians, we cannot 
consider computations in the abstract, disregarding the manipulation of the 
manuscript, without essential loss of meaning and understanding. On the side 
of manuscript studies, by highlighting some features of these artefacts and their 
possible uses by historical actors, we demonstrate the way in which they be- 
come scientific tools. 


1 Introduction 


Fifteenth-century astronomers had at their disposal some of the most significant 
astronomical works from the Hellenistic period, Al-Andalus times, and the Latin 
Middle Ages. All these astronomical works share a ‘Ptolemaic’ approach, broad- 
ly construed. They nevertheless differ markedly in some structural details of the 
geometrical models and in the numerical values of certain parameters on which 
the computational tools depend. The numerical results they produce are clearly 
distinct in most cases. Yet despite the circulation of this variety of works in the 
fifteenth century, the then common practice of astronomical computations was 
to rely on just one family of such works. This family constitutes what we today 
call Alfonsine astronomy because these works derive from a table set that had 
begun to circulate in Latin around Paris, under the name of Alfonso X, king of 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the authors, published by De Gruyter. [COEIZEENW| This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-008 
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Castille in the 1320s.* While a given astronomer could in principle choose to 
compute celestial positions relying on non-Alfonsine material, those of the nu- 
merous yearly prognostications and horoscopes produced in this period, and 
that have been analysed, show Alfonsine positions. 

It turns out that most of the several hundred astronomical manuscripts pro- 
duced and assembled during the fifteenth century and extant in patrimonial 
libraries are “toolbox manuscripts', as described in recent scholarship. These 
typically consist of texts, numerical tables, diagrams and volvelles (moveable 
diagrams featuring rotatable parchment discs and threads). Their purpose is not 
only to propose an astronomical theory and a (mathematical) view of the cos- 
mos, but primarily to provide the means to execute the long computations re- 
quired to establish the celestial positions of the luminaries and planets, or to 
predict the time and number of eclipses. While some of these aggregations were 
based on the criteria of a book collector, or a librarian, some others can be sin- 
gled out as being the idiosyncratic deed of an astronomical practitioner, or a 
group of university masters specialised in astronomy. These manuscripts were 
often assembled by the astronomers who used them. 

The use that can be made of such a toolbox manuscript depends on the spe- 
cialised skills, experience and habits of the astronomers as much as on what the 
manuscript objectively offers in tabular, instrumental or theoretical content. It 
stands to reason that the same material consisting of tables and instruments will be 
used differently, even if the aim were the same, namely, to compute planetary 
positions. In this paper we argue that hand computation is not a mechanical en- 
deavour, especially in the case of the long and complex procedures that astrono- 
mers need to follow. On the contrary, in addition to specialised skills, it also re- 
quires choices and anticipation “on the spot'. These choices produce variations in 
the procedure followed and its meaning, as well as discrepancies in the numerical 
results which can drastically change the description and comprehension of the 
celestial phenomenon under scrutiny. We assume that the use of the same toolbox 
manuscript by a beginner would certainly have been different to that of an experi- 
enced expert in astronomical computation, particularly concerning the choices 
and anticipation. Understanding the non-mechanical dimension of hand computa- 
tions as they were conducted by astronomers is the main reason why we approach 
them as a performance. We understand performance here as the execution of a 
task requiring specialised skills and implying choices which result in significant 
variations in the process and result of the task. 


1 North 1977; Poulle 1984; Chabás and Goldstein 2003; Kremer, Husson and Chabás 2022. 
2 Husson 2021a; Kremer 2022. 
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For the sake of simplicity, two of the potential sources of variations in the 
computation procedures and results will not be considered here. Both were 
probably obvious to historical actors, but bear little or no intentionality on their 
side. First, one can wrongly execute a given arithmetic operation, thus creating 
a variation in the computation procedure and probably its result. We will con- 
sider that astronomers did not intentionally produce this kind of errors, alt- 
hough this is not to say that their arithmetic rules were the same as ours. In fact, 
we know for sure that they used other numbers, quantities and arithmetic rules 
to those of today's mathematics. It is crucial to our analyses that we follow as 
closely as possible their arithmetical practices: converting all numbers to a 
modern format would in many cases erase or deeply transform the choices that 
astronomers had to make when computing. Second, astronomical computations 
relied on hand-produced texts, tables and instruments, which can show vari- 
ants of different sorts in different witnesses. We are not comparing here the 
results of the same procedure executed with variants of the same tables or in- 
struments as they may appear in different manuscript copies.? Of course, a given 
astronomer could have different witnesses of the same work or even collate 
different versions of a procedural text or of a numerical table and select one 
which seemed fit in the context of a given computation. Many of these toolbox 
manuscripts show traces of such collation processes or even, though more rare- 
ly, instances of two copies of the same work in the same codex. Our point here is 
that while astronomers were aware of those discrepancies between manuscript 
witnesses and had strategies to address them, including explicit strategies of 
emendation of numerical tables, they would not intentionally create scribal 
randomness in their computational tools. 

In this chapter the object of inquiry will be those sources of variation which 
imply some sort of intentionality lying between the supra-intentional level of 
the choices of a community (namely that of preferring Alfonsine astronomy 
against other astronomical traditions), and the infra-intentional arithmetical 
and scribal mistakes. Such sources include the choice of the computational 
tools within the Alfonsine tradition; the choice of the procedure to apply with 
these tools; and the way to handle approximation, interpolation between val- 
ues, and precision. Our approach is to consider one specific manuscript and to 
reproduce the computations to the best accuracy of our historical knowledge. 
Along the way we analyse the various elements of choices left to the astrono- 
mer's appreciation, and the various ways in which the manuscript itself — given 
its material, visual and intellectual dimensions - orients or constrains these 


3 For such analyses see Husson 2021b. 
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choices. We argue that, as historians, we cannot consider computations in the 
abstract, disregarding the manipulation of the manuscript, without an essential 
loss of meaning and understanding. From the point of view of manuscript stud- 
ies, in highlighting some features of these artefacts and their possible uses by 
historical actors, we demonstrate the way in which they become scientific tools. 
From the history of astronomy perspective, we seek a more embedded under- 
standing of astronomical computations, which constitute one of the central 
practices of the whole discipline. 

In the first section we describe the manuscript selected for this analysis and 
justify our choice: Erfurt, Angermuseum, 3134. The following section is dedicated 
to the computations of five positions of the Sun and Venus on consecutive days 
around the spring equinox of 1459 in Erfurt. Each part is devoted to a different 
computational tool, respectively the Parisian Alfonsine Tables, the Theorice novelle 
and the Tabule magne (the latter two being included in the manuscript Erfurt, An- 
germuseum, 3134). These tools, all belonging to the Alfonsine tradition, will be 
presented in more detail in their respective parts. The Parisian Alfonsine Tables are 
the most widely used table set of the Alfonsine tradition and we use it as a point of 
comparison for the other two computation procedures. 


2 The manuscript and its context 


The manuscript codex Erfurt, Angermuseum, 3134, presents itself first as a 
leather and wood box that is 39 cm long, 35.5 cm wide, and a few centimetres 
thick. The box shows traces of four clamps, which were used to keep it closed. 
This leather and wood structure forms the fifteenth-century binding of a thirty- 
nine folio codex that combined parchment (fols 1-5, 12-13, 20-21, 27-28, and 
32-39) and paper (fols 6-11, 14-19, 22-26, and 29-31).* Since we had access only 
to pictures of the manuscript it is not possible for us to determine the exact 
quire structure of the codex. It is however clear that the document in its current 
state was assembled in the fifteenth century from different materials deemed to 
be pertinent by the astronomers who produced the codex.’ This is one of the 
frequent and characteristic features of such toolbox manuscripts. 


4 Hauber 1916, 59-63. 
5 See below for a suspicion of an undocumented restoration intervention in one part of the 
manuscript at least. 
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Fig. 1: Erfurt, Angermuseum, 3134, fol. 37'. Theory of the motion of Mercury as a parchment 
volvelle. In its central volvelle the ‘children’ of Mercury are represented, including a musician, 
a sculptor, a painter, a writer, an astronomer and a smith (see Hauber 1916). Photo: Dirk Urban, 
2023. Courtesy of Angermuseum Erfurt. 


The visual configuration of the manuscript reflects its material characteristics. 
One can broadly distinguish two large sections of the document on a visual 
basis. The last one from fol. 32 to fol. 39 has a strong coherence on the level of 
material, visuals and content (Fig. 1). It was probably an independent codico- 
logical unit at some point in the process of production of the codex, although its 
explicit shows that it was completed in the same year, 1459, as were the other 
parts (fol. 37"). This part contains no text, only a richly decorated series of 
volvelles (e.g. revolving paper discs attached to the page) dedicated to the com- 
putation of celestial positions, which probably deserve an analysis from an art 
history perspective along with those of astronomy and astrology. The first thirty- 
three folios of the codex appear as a more complex compilation, given its mate- 
rial and visual diversity. Generally, these folios have much less elaborate deco- 
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ration than that which is found in the last section of the codex. They contain 
tables, volvelles and texts presented in diverse ways (Figs 3-5). Tables and in- 
struments are usually presented with two colours - black and red - but signifi- 
cant portions of tables use three colours - black, red, and blue - with a compu- 
tational meaning attached to this use of colours, indicating different reading 
directions in the table (e.g. fols 10'-13"). The ruling used for the various tables is 
not uniform and also varies between the tabular and textual parts. While it 
might be very difficult to decide on palaeographical grounds whether different 
portions of the manuscript were copied by different hands, this seems highly 
probable to us. As the changes of hands and page layout do not correspond in 
obvious ways with the material structure of the codex, it is likely that different 
actors were cooperating in producing this first part of the manuscript. 

Different elements allow us to situate the context of production of this codex 
with a fair level of confidence and accuracy. At several points in the document (fols 
27'-29") the mention of Erfurt and 1458 are attached to some specific astronomical 
parameters which astronomers call radices (‘roots’), and are possible initial values 
for astronomical computations. The historical actors mentioned in the manuscript 
were masters of arts at Erfurt University or linked to university institutions: 

1. Wilhelm Muetlin of Wimppina (fol. 26").5 
2. The ‘Bursa lapidis leonis’ (College of Steinlauen), the name of a master's col- 

lege in Erfurt located centrally, next to the town's fish market (fols 26', 37). 

3. Nicholaus Hartmut of Meiningen who was a baccalaureus at Erfurt University 

in 1454, he executed the seven Campanus type volvelles (fol. 37"). 

4. Johannes Pistoris of Herrenberg, a master in Erfurt in 1450, he was the preposi- 

tus of the ‘Bursa lapidis leonis’ (fol. 37). 


This link to Erfurt University is interesting because this centre was, with Leipzig, 
one of the early sites for the pursuit of astronomy in German lands. In the middle of 
the fifteenth century, it was well connected with many other universities with 
strong traditions in astronomy, like Paris, Oxford, Prague, Krakow, Padova and 
Vienna. From 1420 onwards, Erfurt and Leipzig Universities, like many others in 
Europe during the fifteenth century, had the ambition to publish yearly astrologi- 


6 'finite Sunt hec tabule de veris et medijs motibus necnon tabule proportionum omnium plane- 
tarum per me Wilhelmum muetlin de vonipina anno domini 1459 Erffordie in bursa lapidis leonis' 
(“Here ends the table of true and mean motion, not the proportion tables of all planets, by me Wil- 
hem Muetlin of Wimppina on the year 1459 in Erfurt at the “Bursa lapidis leonis"). 

7 ‘Anno 1458 completo hec theorice de motibus septem planetarum Sunt finite per bacc Nicolaum’ 
(‘On the complete year 1458 these theories of the motion of the seven planets are achieved by Ni- 
cholaus baccalaureate"). 
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cal prognostications. These were complex documents that sought to anticipate the 
main meteorological, economic and political events of the coming year based on a 
detailed astrological analysis of the figure of the sky (essentially Sun, Moon and 
planetary positions as seen from a specific location) at key moments of the year like 
the solstices, equinoxes, possible eclipses, and so on.? Before any such astrological 
analysis can be done, the luminaries' and planets' positions must be established. If 
we exclude the cases where this position was directly read on an ephemerides, this 
required extensive and highly specialised computations, entailing several days of 
work for an expert astronomer. These prognostications were therefore as much a 
demonstration of the mathematical, astronomical and astrological skills of those 
who produced them, as a document for the consideration of the educated public 
and political elite of those cities. 

The established tradition of publishing annual prognostications was a rele- 
vant element of the production context of the manuscript, although not unique 
to Erfurt and Leipzig. More characteristic of these universities was the fact that 
the astronomers of this period showed particular interest in a certain type of 
astronomical instrument. They developed a novel type of equatorium (instru- 
ment for planetary astronomy) which appeared in these milieus for a few dec- 
ades before vanishing. They named these instruments that were dedicated to 
the computation of planetary positions Theorice novelle (New Theories).? Erfurt 
and Leipzig masters produced manuals for their production and use. Built in- 
struments are also usually found as a collection of volvelles in a manuscript. 
Each volvelle can be used to perform computations to obtain a planetary posi- 
tion. They may or may not be accompanied by texts explaining their uses. This 
feature of the Erfurt and Leipzig astronomic communities singles them out in 
the overall late mediaeval astronomical tradition. In most cases, when an active 
community of astronomers was formed over a few generations of masters and 
disciples, they usually produced a new arrangement of the astronomical tables, 
which would become their central contribution. For Erfurt and Leipzig this con- 
tribution presented not as a table set, but as a new type of astronomical instru- 
ment which developed from 1458 to 1484, as extant sources indicate today.’ 
Only very few later copies are known, dating from the early sixteenth century. 

One particular version of a Theorice novelle instrument is present in the An- 
germuseum manuscript. The first four folios contain the volvelles dedicated to the 
computation of the luminaries and planets. It is only on fols 27-29" that a set of 


8 Tur 2018. 
9 Poulle 1980, 375-392. 
10 Poulle 1980, 392. 
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tables and a procedural text indicating the use of the instruments is copied. Be- 
tween these two portions of the Theorice novelle one finds a long tabular work: the 
Tabule magne of John of Lignéres, a Parisian master of the 1320s. The Tabule 
magne themselves were not copied in one go. Near the last third, on fols 21'-25", a 
long division table was inserted which did not strictly belong to John of Lignéres's 
work, although it could be very useful for computing planetary positions. This way 
of combining different works into one composite unit was also very typical of 
toolbox manuscripts in general. We will see in the following section that this en- 
tanglement goes beyond the organisation of the content in the codex. It has con- 
crete implications in the way the manuscript can be used as a computation tool, 
especially to adapt it to the local needs of the astronomer. As mentioned above, the 
last portion of the codex, from fol. 32' to fol. 39", contains another type of planetary 
instrument which is a version of that initially designed by Campanus of Novara in 
his Theorica planetarum. This textbook was very common in mediaeval universi- 
ties, and many versions of the Campanus equatoria are extant in manuscripts." 
Some of the moving parts of the instrument are now lost so that it would be diffi- 
cult today to actually use it to produce positions. 

When John of Lignéres composed the Tabule magne in around 1325 in Paris, 
he had the idea to associate it with an instrument for planetary computation of 
his own design. None of the twenty-four manuscripts that contain parts of the 
Tabule magne contain a copy of John Lignéres planetary instruments. Thus, the 
close association of the Theorice novelle with the Tabule magne in the Erfurt, 
Angermuseum, 3134 manuscript is an interesting feature, which somehow revis- 
its John of Lignéres's initial idea with his work. We will thus follow the path 
suggested by the manuscript itself and compute positions for Venus and for the 
Sun using the Theorice novelle and the Tabule magne. This will also be a way to 
analyse the entanglement of the two tools in this specific context. 


11 Benjamin and Toomer 1971. 
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3 Afew positions for the Sun and Venus 


3.1 The Parisian Alfonsine Tables 


The Parisian Alfonsine Tables are a set of astronomical tables contained in at least 
174 manuscript witnesses from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries." At least six 
manuscripts containing this table set extant today were probably available in Er- 
furt during the fifteenth century.” The total number is a measure of the success of 
this table set within the Alfonsine tradition: it appears to surpass the diffusion of 
the Tables of 1322 by John of Lignéres, of which a little more than sixty witnesses 
were identified. This large diffusion began in Paris around the 1320s. While this is 
the reason why modern scholarship included the word ‘Parisian’ in the title of this 
table set, astronomers in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were mostly refer- 
ring to this work with expressions like “the tables of King Alfonso”. This points to a 
second essential historical fact about this table set: the elements originate in Al- 
Andalus and more specifically from the work patronised by King Alfonso X in the 
later part of the thirteenth century.^ The exact content of the Parisian Alfonsine 
Tables is subject to variations from one witness to another. It seems clear, however, 
that the tables pertaining to the topics of chronology, motions of the eighth sphere, 
and planetary motions are core elements. 

The computation of planetary positions with the Parisian Alfonsine Tables 
followed a series of broad steps, common not only in Alfonsine astronomy but 
more generally in most of the works available to Latin astronomers. In first ap- 
proximation, positions were computed as if the planets and luminaries had a 
constant motion: the mean motion. This provided a mean position which was 
then adjusted by one or two equations in order to find the true position of the 
celestial object. The important point in the context of this study is to note that 
the principle of successive approximations to the target celestial position was 
deeply inscribed in the logic of the computation. How these successive approx- 
imations were handled, not only on the level of the individual operations but 
also more broadly by the design of tools and procedures for computations, is an 
essential element of the choices that we want to analyse. 


12 Figures for the number of manuscripts that attest to Alfonsine works provided in this paper 
come from a collectively established survey of about one thousand manuscripts collectively in 
the context of the ERC project ALFA. The survey will soon be available online. 

13 Erfurt, Universitátsbibliothek, CA 2? 237, CA 2? 37, CA 2? 384, CA 2? 395, CA 4? 360, and 
CA 4? 362. 

14 North 1977; Poulle 1984; Chabás and Goldstein 2003; Kremer, Husson and Chabás 2022. 
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Fig. 2: Paris, BnF, Latin 7276A, fol. 19'. See the eccentric blue ring for the equation of centre, and 
the epicycle red disc for the equation of argument. Courtesy of Bibliothéque nationale de France. 


The computation of the mean position itself is broken down into several steps. 
First, one needs to know the root (radix) of the motions, which is the position of 
the celestial object at a specific date and place, its initial position. This infor- 
mation is usually found in the Alfonsine tradition in a dedicated table of roots 
(radices) for celestial motion. Then one must use a mean motion table in order 
to know how much the celestial object has moved between the date of the root 
and the date chosen for the computation. The addition of the root and the mo- 
tion found in the mean motion table produces the mean position of the celestial 
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object. This mean position bears the information concerning the date and place 
of the computation. If the root is not set for the location for which you compute, 
you also have to consider the difference of meridians between the two places 
and add or subtract the mean motion of your celestial object during the time 
separating the two meridians. 

Equations must then be applied to the mean position to take into account 
variations of the celestial object's velocity. These equations can be additive, if 
the celestial object happens to be faster than its mean motion, or subtractive, if 
the celestial object happens to be slower than its mean motion. Equations have 
a geometrical rationale and do not directly depend on the time and place of the 
computation. We illustrate this with a volvelle instrument of the Campanus 
type, clearly showing this rationale (Fig. 2). Note that this instrument is not part 
of the manuscript we are analysing here, and that we have selected it mainly for 
convenience, for the demonstration. The first equation, usually known as the 
equation of centre, depends on the eccentricity of the luminary or planet. You 
can see the eccentric blue ring on the folio in Fig. 2. The Sun, Moon and five 
planets have an equation of this type. As the planets and the Moon have a more 
complex motion they require a second equation, known as the equation of ar- 
gument. It depends on the position of the planet on its epicycle, which is shown 
as the red circle on the folio in Fig. 2. This geometrical configuration has an 
important symmetry around the line joining the planet's apogee (the place 
where the planet is farthest from the Earth) and perigee (the place where the 
planet is closest to the Earth). This symmetry often plays an important role in 
the design of computation procedures for planetary positions. This is the case of 
the Parisian Alfonsine Tables one begins by computing the position of the apo- 
gee which is assumed to share the same motion as the fixed stars. Then, from 
the difference of the apogee and the mean position one deduces the equation of 
centre. In the case of the Sun, the computation stops after the mean position of 
the Sun has been corrected by adding or subtracting the equation of centre. In 
short, the computation of the solar position comprises the following steps: 

1. Take the radix of the Sun. 

2. Compute the Sun's mean position and adjust for your place. 

3. Find the difference of the Sun's mean position and the apogee (previously 
computed or given). 

4. Compute the Sun's equation. 

5. Compute the Sun's true position by correcting its mean position with the 
equation. 
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In all the other cases, a second correction (equation) is needed. To obtain it, one 
has to find the mean position of the planet, or Moon, on its epicycle (the dot at 
the foot of the paper tab on the red disc, Fig. 2), a value generally named the 
‘mean argument’ in mediaeval sources. From this value, and the previously 
calculated equation of centre, one computes the second correction, the equation 
of argument. The equation of argument depends both on the position of the 
epicycle (red disc) on the eccentric (blue ring) and on the position of the planet 
on the epicycle (the dot at the foot of the paper tab of the red disc, Fig. 2). It is 
thus a quantity dependent on two others. Such a mathematical relation between 
three quantities is not easily presented in a tabular format. In the Parisian Al- 
fonsine Tables, as in all tables following the layout of Ptolemy's Handy Tables, 
“equations” for the Moon and the planets are presented as five dependent tables 
(all presented on the same grid and sharing the same argument column): one 
table for the equation of centre; one for the equation of argument; and three 
tables to interpolate and take into account the interdependence of the two equa- 
tions which are named minuta proportionalia (‘proportional minutes”), longitudo 
longior (‘farther distance’), and longitudo propior (‘closer distance”). It is not 
essential here to explain in detail how this arrangement of tables works; we 
simply need to remember that it allows one to take into account the fact that 
when the epicycle is closer to the Earth, the effect of the planetary position on 
the epicycle is more important than when the epicycle is far from the Earth.” 
Briefly put, in order to compute the position of Venus with the Parisian Al- 
fonsine Tables one follows these steps: 
1. Takethe radix of Venus's mean motion (epicycle position). 
2. Compute Venus's mean position and adjust for your place. 
3. Find the difference of Venus's mean position and the apogee (previously com- 
puted or given). 
Compute Venus's equation of centre (+ minuta proportionalia). 
Take the radix of Venus's mean argument (planet on the epicycle). 
Compute Venus's mean argument and correct it with the equation of centre. 
Compute Venus's equation of argument and adjust it according to the minuta 
proportionalia and longitudo longior or longitudo propior, depending on wheth- 
er the epicycle is closer or farther than the mean distance from the Earth. 
8. Compute Venus's position by correcting its mean position with the equation of 
centre and the equation of argument. 


SIN MY 


15 Van Brummelen 1994. 
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To obtain a numerical reference against which to compare the astronomical 
tools in our manuscript witness Erfurt, Angermuseum, 3134, we have selected 
six dates around the spring equinox of 1459 and computed the position of the 
Sun and Venus for the Erfurt meridian with the Parisian Alfonsine Tables. It is 
not necessary to give the detailed computation here since only the results are 
pertinent for us here as a point of comparison (Table 1). Between 12 and 13 
March the Sun is entering Aries, thus marking the spring equinox and the be- 
ginning of the (astronomical) year. Venus for its part is slowing down: from 9 to 
10 March, it is making a progression of almost eight minutes, while from 12 to 13 
March the progression is only thirty-one seconds (almost sixteen times slower). 
Venus is approaching its 'stationary point' and will soon after begin retrograda- 
tion, as can be seen with Venus's position on 14 March. In other words, both the 
Sun and Venus are near astronomically important points of their trajectory. 
Finally, it is also significant to keep in mind that naked eye observation would 
typically not discriminate between differences in positions in the precision of 
arcseconds. The computations presented here are thus beyond what a fifteenth- 
century observer could assert. This is a mathematical endeavour. 


Table 1: Positions in longitude of the Sun and Venus for Erfurt noon mean solar time, computed 
with the Parisian Alfonsine Tables. The positions are given in degrees in sexagesimal notation 
(signs of 60°, degrees; minutes, seconds of arc), where the semicolon separates the integer de- 
grees from the minutes. 


Parisian Alfonsine Tables 


Sun Venus 
9 March 1459 5,56;43,47 29;33,13 
10 March 1459 5,57;43,03 29;41,09 
11 March 1459 5,58;42,15 29;47,15 
12 March 1459 5,59;41,24 29;51,30 
13 March 1459 0,0;40,32 29;52,01 


14 March 1459 0,1;39,40 29;51,06 


16 Values have been computed with the ‘astromodels’ spreadsheet of Richard L. Kremer and 
Lars Gilsen, which can be downloaded from «https://dishas.obspm.fr/resources» (accessed on 
18 July 2023). ‘Astromodels’ is based on Erhard Ratdolt's princeps edition of the Parisian Al- 
fonsine Tables dated 1483 (Alfontij regis castelle illustrissimi celestium motuum tabule). The time 
difference between the meridian of Erfurt and that of Toledo has been taken as one hour ac- 
cording to Kremer and Dobrzycki 1998. 
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3.2 The Theorice novelle 


The Theorice novelle instruments were devised in the context of Erfurt Universi- 
ty around 1450. This type of planetary instrument relies on general principles 
that are closely connected to those of the above computation with tables like the 
Parisian Alfonsine Tables. The two-step procedure of determining first a mean 
position and then one or two equations in order to find the true position is main- 
tained. The mean position is found from a mean motion table and a root (radix). 
In the Parisian Alfonsine Tables, the time quantity with which one enters the 
table, and which corresponds to the amount of time between the date for which 
the root is fixed and the target date of the computation, is expressed as a sexa- 
gesimal number of days (and possibly some additional sexagesimal parts of 
days). This is quite peculiar. In contrast, most of the other table sets in the Al- 
fonsine tradition expressed this time quantity in calendrical units of Julian 
years, months, days, and hours. This is also the case of the Theorice novelle in 
the Angermuseum manuscript. The roots for Erfurt and the (elapsed) year 1458 
are also given in small tables. 

While the mean motion part of the operation is obtained through tables, the 
equations are found through the manipulation of the volvelles and the reading 
of their scales (Fig. 3). Relying on several ingeniously designed uneven scales, 
one first reads an equation of centre from the instrument, and second an adjust- 
ed equation of the argument, taking into account the varying distance of the 
epicycle from the Earth (actually changing the size of the epicycle instead of 
changing its distance). There is a fixed external zodiacal scale serving as a ref- 
erence for the position of the epicycle on the eccentric. Outside of this scale, a 
first uneven scale provides the equation of centre. The scale allowing the read- 
ing of the equation of centre has a step of 1? comparable to the step of the Paris- 
ian Alfonsine Tables for that quantity. A second uneven scale, with a step of 1, 
provides the minuta proportionalia and ranges from O to 6 on this instrument, 
while the corresponding table of minuta proportionalia in the Parisian Alfonsine 
Tables is much more precise, ranging from O to 60. Moreover, a centrally fixed 
moving volvelle can be adjusted with a paper tab, named the almuri, to the fixed 
zodiacal scale (on the upper part of fol. 3", Fig. 3). Pivoting on the same centre 
there is a second paper tab, the regula, used for the equation of argument (at the 
bottom of fol. 3', Fig. 3). A second-degree scale is found on this volvelle. It is 
divided both into natural signs (twelve times 30?) and physical signs (six times 
60°), and serves as a reference for the position of the planet on the epicycle. A 
second more complex uneven scale associated with a bundle of converging 
straight lines is spread symmetrically over the volvelle disc. It allows the adjust- 
ed equation of argument to be read. This second uneven scale has a step of 1? 
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and is numbered every 3? (see the central part of the instrument in Fig. 3). We 
assume that interpolations between the marked graduations are made “visually” 
when reading these scales. Step by step the value of each of these two equations 
is found, then added to or subtracted from the mean position by turning the 
almuri by the equation's quantity, as the instrument scales themselves prescribe 
(the numbers on the scales are tagged by “a”, for addition, or *m', for subtrac- 
tion), until the true position results. 


sas 


Fig. 3: Erfurt, Angermuseum, 3134, fol. 3". Theorice novelle forthe Sun and Venus (during a restora- 
tion, the volvelle of Mercury, with maximum equation of c. 22°, has been wrongly inserted on this 
page during a restoration). Photo: Dirk Urban, 2023. Courtesy of Angermuseum Erfurt. 
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To compute a mean solar position at noon in Erfurt for 12 March (incomplete)" 
1459, one begins by reading on fol. 27” the root (radix) of the Sun for Erfurt in 
1458 completo (‘complete’), meaning that 1458 Julian years have elapsed since 
incarnation at the time for which the root value is given. The value 4,48;31? is 
found. Then, on the same folio, one reads from the mean motion of the Sun 
table, the motion of the Sun for the first two elapsed months of the year, and 
adds the value of eleven elapsed days to it. This amounts to 1,8;59°. One then 
has to add the value of the root to the value of the mean motion in order to find 
the mean position. This produces 5,57;30. However, looking closely at the for- 
mat of the numbers, the experienced astronomer will be able to deduce that 
they are expressed in physical signs of 60°, in the fashion of the Parisian Al- 
fonsine Tables, from which these roots and mean motions were very likely com- 
puted. The outer scale on the Theorice novelle instruments uses natural signs of 
30°. In fact, they are marked with their names (aries, taurus, gemini, etc.) rather 
than numbered. Thus, before entering the instrument scale, a conversion needs 
to be performed so that the mean position number depends on the same numer- 
ation system as the outer scale. Converted to natural signs of 30?, the mean 
position is 11s 27;30. While this conversion is a rather trivial operation, the 
scales of the argument on the epicycle of the instrument have a nice layout that 
mixes the 30? and 60? types of signs. This allows the conversion between the 
two notation systems to be obtained graphically. 

To find the equation of centre for the Sun, one opens the codex on fol. 3' 
where the instrument for Sun and Venus is inserted, and one adjusts the small 
paper tab of the central volvelle, named almuri, on the outer zodiacal scale to 
the required value of the mean position. In our case, it is pisces 27;30°. There is 
no need to look for the position of the apogee or perigee, for they are material- 
ized on the instrument as the origin (zero) of the uneven graduation for the 
equation of centre. In other words, when the instruments were designed the 
apogees were fixed once and for all. They do not share the motion of the eighth 
sphere and fixed stars as they do in the Parisian Alfonsine Tables. Given the very 
slow motion of the fixed stars this approximation is of little numerical conse- 
quence if the instrument is used for dates close to the date for which the apo- 
gees were fixed. So once the almuri is positioned, one estimates from the outer 
uneven scale the value of the equation of centre. Our estimation is 2;7? in this 
particular case (Fig. 4). This estimation is by essence very subjective. It de- 
pends, specifically, on the understanding one has of the quantitative behaviour 


17 According to the convention in the Parisian Alfonsine Tables, 12 March begins at noon. Corre- 
spondingly, the eleventh day has elapsed at 12 noon on the day that has the date 12 March. 
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of the equation of centre in the region of the scale where it approaches its max- 
imum value. Given that the two authors have already spent several years exam- 
ining tables and instruments of this kind, the proposed estimation is certainly 
informed by this long previous experience, perhaps not unlike an estimation 
made by the masters using this manuscript in the fifteenth century. Readers are 
encouraged to make their own estimation and experiment. The values of this 
equation's graduation are marked with an “a”, indicating that it must be added 
to the mean position to get the true position. This addition can be done in two 
ways. The first is by manually moving the almuri by 2;7? in the positive direction 
and reading the true solar position from the scale at the almuri's new position. 
When performing the addition manually (i.e. graphically) it is impossible to 
achieve accuracy by taking into account single minutes of the equation. Thus, 
in this case the true solar position obtained is around pisces 29;30. One can also, 
however, perform the addition arithmetically. In this case the value pisces 
29:37? is found. For the sake of comparison with the Parisian Alfonsine Tables 
we will consider this second more precise value. This again is a subjective 
choice. 

For some astronomical reasons which are not relevant here, Venus and the 
Sun share exactly the same mean motion and equation of centre." For the in- 
strument design, this means that the Sun and Venus share the same volvelles. 
Only the equation of centre part is used when computing a solar position, while 
the central volvelle must be used to compute Venus's equation of argument. 
However, in the manuscript in its current state, the central volvelle of fol. 3' is 
not that of Venus but that of Mercury. The volvelle for the equation of argument 
of Venus is found on the next page on fol. 3". We think this disorder is the result 
of a later undocumented “restoration” of the instruments in the codex. This 
points to the fragility of these paper or parchment instruments with moving 
parts that could easily lose connection with their original location. As far as the 
computation is concerned, the first steps of computing Venus and solar posi- 
tions are exactly the same. The mean position of Venus's epicycle centre is 
equal to the mean position of the Sun, so for Erfurt, noon of solar mean time on 
12 March 1459, equals pisces 27;30°. Corrected with the equation of centre, this 
produces pisces 29;37°. 


18 Pedersen 2011, 295-328. 
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Fig. 4: Erfurt, Angermuseum, 3134, fol. 3', detail. The green arrows mark the mean position of 
the Sun 11s, 27;30°. The number 3, circled in orange, gives the value of the minuta propor- 
tionalia for this position. The two blue circles mark, “a 2' and “a 2;10”, corresponding to the 
value of the equation of centres between which we visually estimate a value of +2;7°. Photo: 
Dirk Urban, 2023. Adapted and annotated by the authors. Courtesy of Angermuseum Erfurt. 
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To obtain the second equation of this position one needs to compute Venus's 
position on its epicycle (true argument). The corresponding process using the 
Theorice novelle instrument is very similar to the one we have already described 
starting with mean motion. On the folio opposite the one with the mean solar 
motion, fol. 28', one reads the root of Venus's argument as 2,4;56°. Using the 
table on the same folio one adds up the mean motion for two months and eleven 
days, yielding a mean motion of the argument of 1,13;19?. Adding the root and 
the mean motion of Venus's argument produces 2,48;15°. Now, the regula (the 
long, centrally fixed paper ruler) is positioned at the same step as adjusting the 
almuri on the solar mean position. That means that one uses the mean motion 
information from the tables on fols 27" and 28', gathered in advance, to set the 
two volvelles of the instrument (almuri and regula) to their initial position. One 
begins by setting the almuri to the mean position of the Sun, holding the almuri 
with the ‘epicycle’ volvelle to which it is attached in its position. One then ad- 
justs the regula to 2,48;15? on the scale inscribed on the rim of the “epicycle”. As 
before, because this scale is graduated in natural signs of 30%, one can convert 
2,48;15? into this format, that is, 5s 18;15°. Alternatively, as the signs of 60? are 
also marked on that scale, one could enter directly with 2,48;15°. 

This is the moment when a crucial operation with the volvelles needs to be 
carefully performed. While the almuri of the ‘epicycle’ volvelle is moved from 
the mean position of Venus (and the Sun), that is, pisces 27;30, to the true posi- 
tion by manually/graphically adding the equation of centre 2;7°, it is crucial 
that the previously set regula be maintained in its absolute position in order to 
obtain pisces 29;37. This shift will automatically affect Venus’s argument: it 
amounts to graphically subtracting the equation of centre 2;7° from the mean 
argument of Venus 5s 18;15°. Although the scale division is not detailed enough, 
showing slightly more than 5s 16;0°, a trained computer will quickly mentally 
subtract the numbers and find 5s 16;8° for the true argument of Venus. Once 
this is done, it is possible to read on the outer scale of the fixed zodiacal ring the 
minuta proportionalia: 3, in our case. 

The configuration of the instrument now allows one to use the last uneven 
scale and read the equation of the argument (Fig. 5). One first looks at which of 
the three concentric circles corresponds to the minuta proportionalia. In our 
case, with a value of 3, the central concentric circle is selected. Then from this 
circle one follows the closest lines in the bundle of straight lines and reads off 
the equation of argument, finally interpolating by a graphically estimating a 
value. In our case this produces 28;0° with a sign ‘a’ of addition. The final step 
is a simple addition of 28;0° to pisces 29;37°, which produces aries 27;37° or 
simply 27;37° because aries is the first zodiacal sign. 
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Fig. 5: Erfurt, Angermuseum, 3134, fol. 3", detail. The green arrow marks the true argument of 

Venus 5s 16;8? between the almuri and the regula. Selecting the inner circle corresponding to 
the value 3 of the minuta proportionalia, one follows the closest straight line from there to the 
v-shaped graduation in the centre of the volvelle and reads “a 28”. This is the value (a for addi- 


tive) of the equation of argument in degrees. Photo: Dirk Urban, 2023. Adapted and annotated 
by the authors. Courtesy of Angermuseum Erfurt. 


Examining the positions on successive noons between 9 and 14 March obtained 
with the Theorice novelle, two things come to the mind (Table 2). First, while the 
spring equinox occurs between 12 and 13 March as with the Parisian Alfonsine 
Tables, in comparison the Sun appears to be slightly behind with the Theorice 
novelle. A more striking difference concerns the behaviour of Venus. While us- 
ing the Parisian Alfonsine Tables Venus was slowing down in direct motion 
before reaching a stationary point, the Theorice novelle Venus is neither station- 
ary nor direct or retrograde but somehow erring randomly between these differ- 
ent states. Such behaviour cannot be ascribed to the real motion of Venus. In 
fact, astronomers in this tradition usually assume that the first differences of 
any astronomical quantity should change slowly and smoothly. This assump- 
tion grounded their practices of interpolation and some of their practices of 
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table emendation. In our case, these assumptions completely exclude, even on 
purely mathematical grounds, the behaviour here witnessed for Venus. Thus, in 
all likelihood, Erfurt masters would have identified it as a mathematical artefact 
pointing to the structural limit of their instrument. 

Numerically, this erratic behaviour occurs because the order of magnitude 
of the approximation made during the interpolation operations are similar to 
the order of magnitude of the variation of the quantity that is interpolated. This 
occurs when the quantity is near one of its boundaries and when the step of 
interpolation is too large. This computational phenomenon, we surmise, was 
probably familiar to many astronomers. However, the cost of overcoming it is 
high, and there are only two options. First, one can refine the step of interpola- 
tion, which would require changing the instrument, being able to compute a 
more precise and accurate value of the target quantity and being able to draw 
more precise scales. Or, one can try to improve the interpolation procedures 
themselves to adapt them to these situations, which is a non-trivial mathemati- 
cal problem. Both of these strategies were adopted by different astronomers, 
including John of Lignéres in his Tabule magne. 


Table 2: Position for the Sun and Venus with the Theorice novelle. While the Sun's position 
increases at a close to uniform pace, Venus shows erratic behaviour. It seems to move back- 
wards, slowing down dramatically, then moves forwards and backwards again. 


Theorice novelle 
Sun Venus 
9 March 1459 pisces 26;39 aries 28;9 

10 March 1459 pisces 27,39 aries 27;39 
11 March 1459 pisces 28,38 aries 27;38 
12 March 1459 pisces 29,37 aries 27;37 
13 March 1459 aries 0,37 aries 28,37 
14 March 1459 aries 1,36 aries 27;36 


3.3 The Tabule magne 


The Tabule magne were composed and compiled in around 1325 in Paris by the 
Parisian master John of Lignéres. They had a much more modest diffusion than 
the Parisian Alfonsine Tables (twenty-four known witnesses) but a considerable 
reception nonetheless, as in the mid-fourteenth century they inspired in one 
way or another the Oxford Tables, an important table set of the Alfonsine tradi- 
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tion.? The Tabule magne adhere to the overall structure of planetary computa- 
tion: the mean position is determined first, then adjusted with an equation in 
order to obtain the true position. Unlike the Theorice novelle, they use exclusive- 
ly natural signs of 30?. Usually, the roots and positions of the apogees are given 
for Paris in dedicated tables. Interestingly, these tables for the roots and the 
apogees, not directly pertinent for Erfurt, were not copied in the Angermuseum 
manuscript. Instead, to use the tables one has to rely on the roots given in the 
mean motion tables for the Theorice novelle and, on the apogee, values that can 
be read on the instrument dials. In particular, in this configuration the apogees 
of the Tabule magne are fixed once and for all, and the approximation inherent 
in the Theorice novelle will also affect the Tabule magne. This shows that the 
entanglement of the works contained in the manuscript also impacts the way 
the computation can be performed. By not including the roots for Paris belong- 
ing to the Tabule magne, a selection is made, which adapts the toolbox for the 
location of Erfurt. More prosaically, this will also imply some further number 
conversion between the systems of natural and physical signs. 

The main feature of the Tabule magne concerns the treatment of the equa- 
tions (except for the Sun). Instead of two successive equations which then need 
to be combined through a complex procedure and the use of three auxiliary 
tables, John of Lignéres prepared a single large double-argument table. The two 
arguments are the mean centre and the mean argument. Entering the table with 
these directly gives the values of the equation of centre and the equation of 
argument combined. These tables are generally presented with steps of 6? for 
the value of the mean centre (position of the centre of the planet's epicycle) and 
mean argument (position of the planet on its epicycle). In the cases of Venus 
and Mars, however, a step of 3? is used for the argument around the value 
where the equation of argument reaches its maximum. In other words, John of 
Lignéres, probably tried to avoid or mitigate exactly the kind of numerical phe- 
nomenon seen in the case of the Theorice novelle. He used the above-mentioned 
first strategy of mitigation by refining the step of interpolation. John of Lignéres 
also explored the strategy of working on the interpolation procedures. In fact, 
this was a necessity because no standard practices for double argument table 
interpolation were explicitly available in Paris during the fourteenth century. 
The instruction text circulating with the Tabule magne, not extant in our manu- 
script but extant in other manuscripts, presents two distinct interpolation pro- 


19 North 1977. 
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cedures.? It is sufficient for our argument here to rely only on the simpler one of 
these two procedures.” 

In order to compute the position of the Sun in Erfurt for 12 March 1459, one first 
looks for the root of the Sun's motion on fol. 27" in the small tables copied with the 
Theorice novelle instruction text. The value 4,48;31? (corresponding to the Sun's 
position at the very end of the year 1458) is found, which needs to be converted in 
natural signs of 30? in order to operate within the Tabule magne. This produces 9s 
18;31*. One then reads from the mean motion tables on fol. 6' the mean motion of 
the Sun for two months and eleven days, to obtain 2s 8;59,43°. Added to the root of 
the Sun motion this gives a mean solar position of 11s 27;30,43?, after which the 
position of the apogee must be read on the volvelle of the Sun and Venus on fol. 3". 
As the scale is divided into degrees, the value cannot have a precision beyond a 
simple fraction of one degree; it is approximately 3,1;0°. This value is then sub- 
tracted from the Sun’s mean position, which produces 8s 26;30,43°, corresponding 
to the Sun's *mean argument': the mean anomaly. Reading and interpolating from 
the single-argument table of the solar equation on fol. 21', one finds a solar equa- 
tion of 2;10,0° with this value. The true solar position, finally, is obtained by the 
addition of the equation to the mean position, that is, 11s 29;40,43. 

As before, the computation of Venus's position begins with exactly the 
same steps so that the mean position of the centre of Venus's epicycle is 11s 
27;30,43° and the ‘mean centre’ of Venus is found by subtracting the apogee 
read on the scale of the Theorice novelle instrument. Venus's mean centre equals 
the mean anomaly of the Sun, 8s 26;30,43°. The root of Venus's mean argument 
(position of Venus on its epicycle) is read on fol. 28' in the small tables associat- 
ed with the Theorice novelle which give, as above, 2,4;56° or 4,4;56° when con- 
verted to natural signs of 30?. Using the mean motion table of the Tabule magne 
on fol. 6' to find a mean motion of the argument is easy, as it presents the final 
value for each calendar day of the year. Entering at 11 March (completo), which 
corresponds to noon on 12 March, one finds a mean motion of argument of 1s 
13;9? which, added to the root, gives 5s 18;5 as the mean argument. 

The mean centre, 8s 26;30,43, and the mean argument, 5s 18;5, are the val- 
ues used to operate with the double-argument equation table for Venus of the 
Tabule magne. In the corresponding area of the table the steps are respectively 
6? for the mean centre (step cent), read horizontally, and 3? for the mean argu- 
ment (step arg), read vertically. In other words, one has to interpolate between 
the columns under the headings 8s 24;0? and 9s 0;0? for the mean centre and be- 


20 Erfurt, Universitátsbibliothek, CA 4? 349 and CA 4? 366. 
21 Foracomparison and description of the two procedures, see Husson 2012. 
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tween the lines labelled 5s 18;0? and 5s 21;0? for the mean argument. We have 
represented a simplified version of the situation in Table 3 (without the vertical 
tabular differences that are given in the manuscript, added in black ink). The sim- 
ple interpolation procedure is based on the three values printed in bold in Table 3. 
Following the description of the canons, we name these three values from their 
respective positions in the table: top right, top left and bottom right values. In 
addition to these three values one needs to compute or read the vertical difference 
(diff arg) between 32;25 and 27;39, that is 4;46, and the horizontal difference 
(diff cent) 32;25 and 32;21, that is 0;4. One needs also to compute the excess of the 
mean argument over the value of the heading by which one entered the table 
(res arg), that is in our case, 5s 18;5 minus 5s 18;0, equal to 0;5, as well as the ex- 
cess of the mean centre over the value in the heading of the table (res cent), that is 
our case 8s 26;30,43 minus 8s 24;0, equal to 2;30,43. The simple interpolation pro- 
cedure can be expressed by the following algebraic expression 


diff cent x res cent di x 
IS ff. cj iff arg x res arg 


step cent step arg 


Table 3: Reading situation of Venus equation in the Tabule magne for 12 (incomplete) March 
1459. In the column on the left, values of the mean argument (signs and degrees); in the top 
row, values of the mean centre. 


This algebraic formula involves executing divisions and multiplications as well as 
managing the positive and negative values of the differences. Rules for these steps 
are explained in detail in the procedural texts (canons), which are not included in 
the Anger manuscript, however. Each of these operations can be executed in dif- 
ferent ways, especially the multiplication and division, for instance relying or not 
relying on the proportion table like the one found in our manuscript, transforming 
the numbers into decimal numbers or not, or using truncation or rounding differ- 
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ently in different steps.? We have performed these computations with a truncated 
precision to the second. Other choices, especially using a proportion table or not, 
will give different results. We have not explored this layer of complexity here. In 
the case at hand and under these conditions the simple interpolation gives a total 
value for the equation of 1s 02;24,54 and then a true position for Venus of 29;51,37. 


Table 4: Solar and Venus positions computed with the Tabule magne. Note that the number 
format (visible for the solar positions only) uses signs of 30°, which is consistent with the 
usage in the Tabule magne. 


Tabule magne 


Sun Venus 

9 March 1459 11s 26;43,42 29;26,23 
10 March 1459 11s 27;42,19 29;30,38 
11 March 1459 11s 28;41,32 29;37,19 
12 March 1459 11s 29;40,43 29;46,05 
13 March 1459 Os 0;39,51 29;45,47 


14 March 1459 Os 1;38,59 29;45,29 


Examining the positions produced for five successive days, one notices that the 
Sun of the Theorice novelle and of the Tabule magne have fairly similar behaviours 
when compared to the Sun of the Parisian Alfonsine Tables. The most intriguing 
series of discrepancies again appears in the case of Venus. With the simple interpo- 
lation, Venus reaches the stationary point some time between the noons of 12 and 
13 March, after which the planet begins its retrogradation. The behaviour is a few 
days in advance compared to that of the Parisian Alfonsine Tables Venus but the 
series of values represents a motion consistent with theory. 


4 Conclusion 


By re-enacting a series of computations using astronomical tables and instru- 
ments available in one single historically bound codex, an obvious conclusion 
follows: fifteenth-century astronomers did not depend on the theoretical plane- 


22 For a study of multiplication procedures in the context of Sanskrit mathematical sources, 
see the contribution by Agathe Keller in this volume. 
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tary models and certain traditional motional and structural parameters alone. 
The situation typically was much more complex. As soon as we consider compu- 
tation as a practice performed with manuscripts, this insight becomes unavoid- 
able. One realises that practical astronomers were confronted with a series of 
choices when performing their computations — choices that depended on the 
content available in a given manuscript and that often profoundly influenced 
the result and meaning of the computation. 

The manuscript we have examined, Erfurt, Angermuseum, 3134, provides 
us with an illuminating example. At a first level, the physical examination of the 
document shows that the astronomers who assembled the manuscript deliber- 
ately chose to entangle two different works, the Theorice novelle and the Tabule 
magne, into one complex computational tool. This is the first level of choice and 
agency we have examined. The two works are complementary in many ways. 
The Theorice novelle are used as a means to adapt the Tabule magne to Erfurt 
rather than Paris. This is also achieved by not including in their copy of the 
Tabule magne the specific root tables which would link them to Paris. The Theo- 
rice novelle can serve to quickly find an approximate position while avoiding 
any arithmetic beyond addition and subtraction; interpolations are performed 
‘visually’. The Tabule magne offers more precise results than the Theorice novel- 
le and a considerable reduction of computational work, which also reduces the 
risk of mistakes as compared to the usual procedure with the Parisian Alfonsine 
Tables. Moreover, including two different tools to find planetary positions in 
one codex offers the possibility of cross checking and comparing the results 
obtained by each of them. While the Tabule magne with their double argument 
tables, completely bypass and transform the understanding of the respective 
role of the eccentric and epicycle, the Theorice novelle proposes an ingenious 
graphical-mechanical device to separately analyse the computational influence 
of each of these two components. 

The fact that the manuscript affords various different procedures is the sec- 
ond level of agency that was analysed. Our guiding question here was: how 
could a fifteenth-century astronomer have proceeded to get planetary positions 
from the tools available in this one manuscript? What we have numerically 
explored, represents only a small portion of these possibilities. For instance, 
one could use the Tabule magne mean motion tables with the volvelle of the 
Theorice novelle. We have explored neither the effect of alternative interpolation 
procedures, nor different ways to compute division and multiplication when 
computing interpolation. Even by limiting ourselves to this rather small set of 
computational choices, the range of discrepancies between the results and, 
most of all, their drastic effect on the very nature of the predicted astronomical 
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phenomena is sufficiently clear. It is important to note that these differences 
appear even if the computational procedures give overall consistent results, 
usually diverging only within a few arc minutes, in rare cases up to one degree. 
Fifteenth-century astronomers, when adequately trained, were prepared to 
handle these discrepancies. They needed continuously to make choices result- 
ing in discrepancies at this order of magnitude, for instance when doing an 
addition of numbers given with different precision, or deciding where to trun- 
cate the result from a division. Instruction texts of different kinds often contain 
warnings or advice on the importance of these choices. These practices, howev- 
er, are mostly uncharted by modern scholarship and can only be analysed from 
the consideration of computations as performance with manuscripts. This high- 
lights the extent to which performing and interpreting such computations de- 
pended as much on the document as on the astronomer's expertise. 

Undoubtedly, adding more toolbox manuscripts to the analysis, consider- 
ing more computation scenarios and computing more positions can only in- 
crease and never decrease the diversity of results and its potential astronomical 
and mathematical meaning for historical actors. 

On both levels, the material, visual, and intellectual plasticity of the codex 
had a central role in allowing astronomers to compose their toolbox. In doing so 
they entangled tools they had recently composed with others established in 
their tradition for more than a hundred years, associating tables, texts and 
graphical elements that could then be combined in many different procedures. 
This custom-made capacity of the codex then afforded astronomers the oppor- 
tunity to tailor their toolbox to their needs and to balance the mathematical and 
astronomical strengths and weaknesses of the different astronomical works they 
combined. 
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The *Orchestration' of Manuscripts: Ottonian 
Gospel Books from Bamberg Cathedral and 
Their Liturgical Use 


Abstract: Bamberg Cathedral, the main church of the diocese founded in 1007 
by King Henry II (r. 1002-1024), had one of the most impressive church treasur- 
ies of the Ottonian period. It was not only endowed with precious liturgical 
vessels, but also with numerous Gospels books and Gospel lectionaries. Some of 
these codices were written in the early Middle Ages, well before the foundation 
of the diocese, whereas other manuscripts were produced around the same 
time, possibly even specifically for the cathedral and for its consecration. 
Among the latter are the manuscripts from the scriptorium of Reichenau Abbey. 
This article addresses the question as to whether the visual organisation of the 
Gospel books and Gospel lectionaries allows conclusions to be drawn about 
their use for the reading of the pericopes from the Gospels. In this context, both 
the primary adaptations already made in the scriptorium by means of signs or 
special script colours as well as the secondary adaptations like markings are 
examined more closely in order to work out whether a deliberate orchestration 
of the manuscripts for special occasions can be discerned. 


1 Introduction 


Apart from the Palatine Chapel in Aachen and Magdeburg Cathedral, no other 
church in Western Europe appears to be associated with the Ottonian emperors 
as closely as Bamberg Cathedral is. King Henry II (r. 1002-1024) founded the 
diocese of Bamberg in 1007 as part of his efforts to christianise the Slavs along 
the River Main. The chronicler Thietmar of Merseburg described the circum- 
stances of this foundation at a synod held in Frankfurt: 


Rex a puero quandam suimet civitatem Bavanberg nomine, in orientali Francia sitam, 
unice dilectam pre caeteris excoluit [...]. Postquam autem ad regni curam divina misera- 
tione promovetur, semper tacita mente ibidem episcopatum construere gestit. 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author, published by De Gruyter. ABASH] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-009 
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The King has loved his city of Bamberg in Eastern Franconia in a special way ever since his 
childhood and has favoured it more than others [...]. He planned permanently in private to set 
up a diocese there ever since God's mercy entrusted him with the care of the kingdom.! 


The construction of a splendid cathedral in Bamberg actually began in 1002 
before the diocese was founded. When this building was consecrated on Henry's 
birthday in 1012, the church was endowed with a precious treasure including 
liturgical manuscripts such as Gospel books, Gospel lectionaries and sacramen- 
taries, which were all necessary for the Divine Service. Thietmar mentions that 
the king assembled all these objects, which were needed to celebrate the liturgy, 
in Bamberg (‘Omnia autem, quae ad divinum pertinuit ministerium, paulatim 
congregans').? Some of these manuscripts were commissioned and produced for 
this church, but others seem to have come from questionable sources. The 
chronicle of the monastery of Petershausen reports that Henry's men stole or 
extorted liturgical books from other churches: 


Sed cum iam dictus rex Heinricus undecumque ex aliis ecclesiis queque necessaria erant 
at ditandum et ornandum locum quem construxerat studiosissime congregaret, multa loca 
rogando spoliavit, quousque locum suum ultra modum ditavit. 


But since the aforementioned King Henry collected everywhere everything necessary for 
the enrichment and embellishment of the foundation he had set up from other churches 
with the greatest enthusiasm, he plundered many places until he had enriched his foun- 
dation to an extraordinary degree? 


It is very likely that Henry donated other liturgical books in addition to the sto- 
len and extorted books from his own treasure to ensure his salvation and his 
own and his predecessors’ memoria. It has often been explained that the re- 
deeming agency of religious donations in the Middle Ages was particularly ef- 
fective when these took the form of objects that were used in the liturgy: when a 
chalice or manuscript with its donor's depictions or inscriptions was perma- 
nently before the celebrant's eyes, the latter was reminded to intercede on be- 
half of the donor during the prayers and particularly during the canon missae 
when the donation was in very close proximity to the Blessed Sacrament.^ The 
Lord and the venerated saints to whom the objects were dedicated were be- 
lieved to be aware of the donation in any case, but it was nonetheless reassuring 


1 Trillmich 1962, 274 IV,30. 

2 Trillmich 1962, 274 IV,30. 

3 Feger 1978, 90 11,3. The English translation is my own. 

4 Michalsky 2009, 391; Reudenbach 2012, 79-83; Berndt 2013. 
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to know that they were constantly reminded to be gracious and guide the donor 
to the Kingdom of Heaven. A medieval inventory of the cathedral treasure writ- 
ten by custos Udalrich in 1127 lists an enormous number of liturgical vessels 
along with twelve books that were decorated with gold and gems (*XII Libri auro 
et gemmis ornati”).? We do not know whether they were donated or depredated, 
but in any case, this treasure must have been one of the most precious collec- 
tions of liturgical objects in the entire Ottonian empire. 

In this study, we will focus on the various Gospel books and Gospel lection- 
aries from Bamberg Cathedral and the numerous traces of their liturgical use. 
These codices contain the four Gospels, i.e. four different accounts of the life of 
Jesus Christ, whom Christians believe to be the Son of God as well as the incar- 
nate Word of God, according to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. Short passages 
(pericopes) from the Holy Scriptures have been proclaimed and the deeds and 
speeches of Jesus Christ have been reported during the Divine Service since the 
earliest Christian times.$ Justin the Martyr (c. 100-165) explains the following in 
his Apologia prima, for example: 


Ac solis, ut dicitur, die omnium sive urbes sive agros incolentium in eumdem locum fit 
conventus, et commentaria apostolorum aut scripta prophetarum leguntur, quoad licet ad 
tempus. 


And on Sunday, as they call this day, an assembly of all who may live in the cities or in the 
countryside takes place, and the comments of the Apostles or the scriptures of the Proph- 
ets are proclaimed as long as time allows.” 


This source suggests that the Gospels were proclaimed during the liturgy as 
early as the second century. In the first three centuries, no set rules existed on 
the choice of pericopes to be used and the passages were sequentially pro- 
claimed in lectio continua style: the principal of the assembly stopped his proc- 
lamation at a certain point and continued it from that point onwards during the 
next service, perhaps, as Justin's remark might suggest, for as long as time al- 
lowed.* In later times, the pericopes were chosen according to the occasion that 
was to be celebrated liturgically.? This reading system was developed further in 
the middle of the seventh century, when the first traces of the Capitulare evange- 
liorum appeared, a list that compiles all the days of the liturgical calendar along 


5 Cf. Bischoff 1967, 17-18 (no. 6). 

6 Meyer 1989, 77. 

7 Migne 1857, col. 430. The English translation is my own. 
8 Klauser 1935, xi; Jungmann 1952, 510. 

9 Vennebusch 2022 with further literature. 
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with the capitulum (pericope) corresponding to each feast or occasion.” Even if 
the pericopes that had to be proclaimed were codified exactly, it was still quite 
difficult to find the particular passage because of the huge corpus of texts in- 
cluded in the list. 

As mentioned above, the medieval inventory of the treasure in Bamberg Ca- 
thedral refers to ‘twelve books adorned with gold and precious stones’ (‘XII Libri 
auro et gemmis ornati’), and presumably several Gospel books and Gospel lec- 
tionaries were among them that were either produced for this church or “trans- 
ferred” to it from other churches. The question here is whether there are any 
traces of their “orchestration”. This rather unusual musicological trope is in- 
tended to describe the embedding and cues of various Gospel codices in the 
liturgical year. The Divine Service can therefore be regarded as a series of micro- 
rituals held throughout the liturgical year with a single score, the different 
manuscripts being distributed over the whole period of the macro-ritual of the 
church year. In order to develop a sense of how a manuscript could be custom- 
ised for the place of its liturgical use, we will first take a look at the Drogo Gos- 
pels, a Carolingian Gospel book from the middle of the ninth century, which was 
made for liturgical use at Metz Cathedral. Then the Ottonian Gospel codices 
from Bamberg Cathedral will briefly be introduced before reflecting on the me- 
dieval liturgical use of the Gospel books and possible evidence of the ‘orchestra- 
tion' and co-ordination of the manuscripts. 


2 Customising a Gospel book in the Middle Ages 


Before introducing the Drogo Gospels (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
Latin 9388), I shall briefly define the different ways of customising a manuscript 
(besides the inclusion of dedication miniatures). This phenomenon is closely 
linked to the visual organisation of Gospel books. The visual organisation sub- 
sumes the mise-en-page of the text and all the visual devices that structure the 
codex. Since they are multiple-text manuscripts (MTMs) that contain many dif- 
ferent texts and paratexts all belonging to the corpus of a medieval Gospel book, 
this set of texts had to be arranged for the original purpose of the codex: the 
liturgical proclamation of particular pericopes on particular occasions through- 
out the liturgical year." This was achieved by using different colours for the 


10 Klauser 1935. 
11 Friedrich and Schwarke 2016, 15-16. 
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different structuring units (headings, incipit and explicit lines, and initial pag- 
es), by using different types and sizes of scripts for the particular kinds of texts 
and paratexts (Gospels, prefaces and indices), by using numerical indices and 
even miniatures. While these ways of customising a manuscript are normally 
original and can be traced back to the scribes in the scriptoria, there are later 
supplements such as notes, neumes and recitation marks that helped the dea- 
con who had to proclaim the Gospel to find the right text and gave him an im- 
pression of how to recite it.” Furthermore, dedication miniatures often demon- 
strate that a manuscript was produced to be dedicated to a particular saint and 
made for a particular church and even a particular altar (Fig. 1).? In summary, 
then, two different types and ways of adapting a Gospel book can be observed, 
which will be referred to as primary and secondary adaptation in the following. 
In the context discussed here, primary adaptation refers to the ‘original’ ele- 
ments of visual organisation already written down or incorporated in the scrip- 
torium. In contrast, secondary adaptation refers to making additions like 
neumes, signs or notes at a later date, usually at the place of use or destination 
of the codex. 

The Drogo Gospels, a Carolingian Gospel book written between 845 and 855 
in Metz, is an example of a manuscript with impressive traces of primary adap- 
tation.^ Because this Gospel book has very similar ornamentation and artistic 
embellishment to the famous Drogo Sacramentary (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, Latin 9428), which can be traced back to Bishop Drogo of Metz (801- 
855/856), the Gospel book is also assumed to have been commissioned by him. 
As we shall see later, while some Gospel books were probably adapted after 
their production at the place where they were used for liturgical purposes, the 
general visual organisation of the Drogo Gospels reflects specific liturgical re- 
quirements and indicates where the manuscript was (intended to be) used. 


12 Kathryn M. Rudy systemises different ways of customising a medieval manuscript with 
regard to late medieval prayer books and books of hours. She especially focuses on the later 
additions and augmentations. Cf. Rudy 2016. 

13 On the dedication miniatures, see Prochno 1929. 

14 Koehler 1960, vol. 3, 134—142; Jakobi-Mirwald 1998, 53—58; Laffitte and Denoél 2007, 200-203. 
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dt 


Fig. 1: The donor Hillinus presents his Gospels to St Peter as patron saint of Cologne Cathedral, 
Reichenau, between 1010 and 1020; Cod. 12, fol. 16". O Erzbischófliche Diózesan- und Dombiblio- 
thek Kóln. 
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This codex is especially famous for its initials, which are part of an aesthetically 
sophisticated, double-page opening sequence to each of the Gospel texts: on 
each verso page, the symbol attributed to the respective evangelist forms the 
first letter of the Gospel with its body.” The following text on the double page is 
written in a golden capitalis monumentalis (Roman square capitals) modulating 
to a golden uncial script in the first line after turning to the next page. The text 
continues in a dark brown Carolingian minuscule script, golden uncial letters 
indicating the beginning of a new sentence. While these initials have been ana- 
lysed extensively, hardly any other details about this luxury manuscript have 
been studied so far. The opening sequences of the Gospels are not the only in- 
stances in which the strictly homogenous mise-en-page has been interrupted. A 
total of eight initials are inserted in the Gospels, all of which are followed by a 
passage written in gold ink rather than in brown. Unlike the beginnings of the 
three other Gospels, the Gospel of St John also opens with a long passage in 
golden uncial script. Four of the initials are splendid figurations adorned with 
vines and tendrils that span approximately seven lines. The spaces within the 
letters are filled with narrative scenes. In the upper register of the initial letter 
on fol. 19' (a ‘C’), the Virgin Mary is shown under a curtain that looks like a can- 
opy, whereas in the lower register, Joseph, who is asleep on a chair, is receiving 
a revelation from an angel in his dream (Fig. 2). In contrast to the brown ink 
used for the main part of the text, fourteen lines following the initial are written 
in a golden uncial script. Furthermore, one can observe passages in a golden 
uncial script on fol. 19" after an initial letter (‘C’) in which the Virgin Mary is 
depicted with Jesus in a cradle, on fol. 102' after an initial letter (‘H’) in which 
Elizabeth is shown in childbed in the upper register, and the circumcision of 
John the Baptist is shown in the lower register and on fol. 103' after an initial 
letter (‘F’) in which we see the Virgin Mary and Joseph looking for shelter in 
Bethlehem. In addition, there are four bigger ornamental initials dominated by 
green and golden colours (a ‘V’ on fol. 41', an T on fol. 53’, a ‘P’ on fol. 104' and 
an “E” on fol. 104”) (Fig. 3). The text that follows is written in gold ink and an 
uncial script in all these cases. Additionally, the beginning of the Gospel accord- 
ing to John is an exceptional case: after the splendid zoomorphic initial letter, 
the first words of the Gospel are written in a golden capitalis monumentalis 
again (fols 150"-151'). After turning the page, we see another passage written in 
a golden uncial script (fols 151-1525. 


15 Gutbrod 1965, 100-103. 
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Fig. 2: Beginning of the pericope read at the Christmas Vigil, Metz, between 845 and 855. Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, Latin 9388, fol. 19'. O Bibliothèque nationale de France. 
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Fig. 3: Beginning of the pericope read at the morning Mass on Christmas Day, Metz, between 
845 and 855. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Latin 9388, fol. 104". O Bibliothèque 
nationale de France. 
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The index of the Capitulare evangeliorum contains some important clues about 
the reason for this exceptional visual organisation. Almost all the days of the 
liturgical calendar and their related pericopes are listed in this index. A quick 
perusal of the list reveals that most of the pericopes initiated by these decorated 
initials and written in full in gold uncial script were read during the Christmas 
period. One initial indicates the pericope recited on the feast of StSteven 
(fol. 53"), who is the patron saint of Metz Cathedral where this Gospel book was 
originally preserved. The last richly illuminated initial marks the beginning of 
the pericope that was proclaimed on the feast of St Peter and St Paul (fol. 41). 
Given these findings, it is possible to conclude that this kind of mise-en-page is a 
reference to the place where the codex was once used since pericopes relating to 
the relics of Peter and Paul, which were venerated in the cathedral, and relating 
to the patron saint of Metz Cathedral are emphasised pictorially and graphical- 
ly. Furthermore, the visual organisation may indicate that this precious book 
with its very heavy binding was only used on feasts whose pericopes are distin- 
guished by richly decorated initials and the golden colour of the ink. Unlike the 
feasts mentioned above, the pericopes proclaimed at Easter, the most important 
feast in Roman Christianity, did not receive any particular accentuation in the 
manuscript (fol. 188"). The visual distinctions provided by the splendid initials 
and gold script may have served as effective navigational aids, helping users to 
identify both the beginning and the end of the pericopes. We should keep in 
mind, however, that Metz Cathedral, where the Drogo Gospels were used, was 
illuminated by candles during Mass, especially during the Christmas Vigil, so it 
is questionable whether the text written in golden ink could have been read at 
all in the flickering light. It is also possible that the pericopes were recited by 
heart and the shimmering characters in the open book were subsequently pre- 
sented to the faithful. This emphasis may also stress that the Word of God, Jesus 
Christ, whose incarnation is commemorated liturgically at Christmas, is codified 
in the Drogo Gospels.'* Although some medieval Gospel books from Metz Cathe- 
dral have survived the centuries, no manuscript has come to light yet in which a 
complementary set of pericopes is accentuated, unfortunately — like those pro- 
claimed at Easter or Pentecost, for instance. Therefore it is not possible to con- 
clude that an ‘orchestration’ of Gospel books existed in Metz. Let us now turn to 
Bamberg Cathedral in order to analyse the ensemble of Gospel codices there and 
their possible coordination. 


16 Vennebusch 2017. 
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3 The Gospel manuscripts of Bamberg Cathedral 
and their liturgical use 


When Henry II died in 1024, his favourite church (where he was buried with his 
wife Kunigunde) possessed several Gospel codices. Unfortunately, the written 
sources — such as the aforementioned inventory of the treasure or a list with 
missing pieces from the treasure from the second quarter of the twelfth century — 
do not provide any detailed information, but just say “Libri auro et gemmis or- 
nati’ (‘Books adorned with gold and gems”),” so we do not know whether these 
codices were Gospel books, Gospel lectionaries, sacramentaries, graduals or 
antiphonaries because they could all have been lavishly decorated with pre- 
cious stones, gold and gems, as some of the Bamberg manuscripts still are to- 
day. If we now consider the extant manuscripts that are known to have been in 
Bamberg Cathedral around 1030, we will find eight Gospel codices and two 
Gospel lectionaries. Both types of books contain the four canonical accounts of 
the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. But while the Gospel book in- 
cludes the four Gospels in their entirety, the Gospel lectionary only contains the 
pericopes read during the Divine Service, the Mass, arranged not in the order in 
which they appear in the respective gospels, but mostly in the sequence in 
which they are read during the liturgical year. 

Around 1030, Bamberg Cathedral owned at least three Carolingian Gospel 
books: one codex written probably in southern Germany and dated to the first 
quarter of the ninth century (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Bamberg, Msc.Bibl.92) 
and two manuscripts from the second quarter of the ninth century, one written 
in Lorsch (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Bamberg, Msc.Bibl.93), the other in Mainz 
(Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4451).? The Ottonian Gospel books 
include a manuscript that was probably written in Corvey in the late tenth or 
early eleventh century (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Bamberg, Msc.Bibl.96).? 
Since this Gospel book is richly endowed with glosses from the Church Fathers, 
the Gospels themselves have virtually been marginalised. We can therefore 
assume that this manuscript was not primarily used for liturgical purposes, but 
possibly consulted for exegetical studies. Consequently, we cannot take this 


17 Cf. Bischoff 1967, 19-20 (no. 7). 

18 Palazzo 1998, 91-97. 

19 Suckale-Redlefsen 2004, 47 (Msc.Bibl.92) and 51-52 (Msc.Bibl.93); Bierbrauer 1990, vol. 1, 
115-117 (Clm 4451). 

20 Suckale-Redlefsen 2004, 145-146 (Msc.Bibl.96). 
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codex into consideration when analysing the manuscripts used liturgically. In 
addition, there are three Gospel books produced at the Benedictine Reichenau 
Abbey among the cathedral's treasure. One of them is the famous Gospels of 
Otto III, dated to around the year 1000 (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Clm 4453). The second one, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4454, 
dates to around 1010 and the third one is a manuscript produced around the 
year 1025 (Erlangen, Universitátsbibliothek Erlangen-Nürnberg, MS 12).? Final- 
ly, we also find a Gospel book from Cologne, which was made in the second 
quarter of the eleventh century (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Bamberg, 
Msc.Bibl.94).? Two Gospel lectionaries were incorporated into this ensemble as 
well: the first one, the famous Pericopes of Henry II (Munich, Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek, Clm 4452), was produced on the island of Reichenau between 1007 
and 1012 and the second one (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Bamberg, Msc.Bibl.95) 
was written in the Bavarian monastery of Seeon shortly before the year 1012.? In 
the early eleventh century, the treasure of Bamberg Cathedral appears to have 
contained the truly astonishing number of ten Gospel books and Gospel lection- 
aries. 

This begs the question of whether there is any evidence in the manuscripts 
of them being coordinated. In other words, is it possible to conclude that there 
was a particular distribution of the codices in their ritual use over the liturgical 
year by analysing the customisations in the visual organisation of the Gospel 
books (both the primary and the secondary adaptations)? And given that five 
Gospel codices were presumably produced once the diocese had been estab- 
lished and the construction of Bamberg Cathedral had already begun, are there 
any references to the place where the commissioned codices were to have been 
used in the liturgy? Since the Divine Service only includes one proclamation of a 
single Gospel pericope read from one codex, it is unlikely that all these Gospel 
codices were used in a single Mass. It is possible, however, that the other Gospel 
books that were not used that day were arranged on an altar or were on display 
elsewhere. There is pictorial evidence of baroque arrangements of the cathedral 
treasure during solemn services. A pen drawing by Joseph Clemens Madler from 
1779 preserved at Bamberg State Library (Staatsbibliothek Bamberg) shows 
manuscripts with precious bindings behind the altar of Henry II and Kunigun- 


21 Klemm 2004, vol. 1, 194-200 (Clm 4453) and 200-203 (Clm 4454); Berschin and Kuder 2015, 
103 (Clm 4453) and 109 (Clm 4454); Keunecke 1993, 46 (no. 12) (MS 12). 

22 Suckale-Redlefsen 2004, 137-142 (Msc.Bibl.94). 

23 Klemm 2004, vol. 1, 203-208 (Clm 4452); Berschin and Kuder 2015, 107 (Clm 4452); Suckale- 
Redlefsen 2004, 108-111 (Msc.Bibl.95). 
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de, who had been canonised by then.^ This festive depiction of liturgical ves- 
sels, reliquaries and codices is not primarily a ritual performance at all, howev- 
er, but rather a luxurious backdrop for the High Mass celebrated at the altar, 
which is surrounded by the items of treasure. Even if the arrangement depicted 
is an early medieval practice, the Goldene Tafel, which is the main altarpiece of 
the abbey church of St Michaelis in Lüneburg and was produced around 1420, 
documents that Gospels with splendid bindings were also incorporated into this 
kind of accumulated treasure ensemble in the Middle Ages.” 

In the case of Bamberg Cathedral, there are no lists that specify a particular 
manuscript had to be used on a particular day of the liturgical year. The liturgi- 
cal embedding of the codices cannot be traced back to any other written sources 
either. Nor do the cathedral's various Gospel books themselves possess any 
entries that might give us some explicit hints as to their use during the Divine 
Service. Written sources such as lists of pericopes recorded in codices actually 
existed in medieval times. One of them was noted down on the pastedown on 
the front cover of the Gundis Lectionary (St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek St. Gallen, Cod. 
Sang. 54) produced at St Gall around the year 900 and very probably donated by 
a woman called Gundis, as the textile fragment that was pasted underneath the 
list indicates (Fig. 4). Under the headline ‘In hoc libro legendum est’ (literally, 
“From this book must be read”), the list contains all the occasions on which this 
codex was supposed be used in the liturgy. While the texts in the lectionary are 
written in a Carolingian minuscule script, the script used for this entry is a Ro- 
tunda, which was used in the high Middle Ages. Thus we can conclude that this 
short list is a supplement that was added a long time after the manuscript was 
originally produced. It therefore appears that only a few pericopes were read out 
of this precious manuscript at the time the short list was written. This is all the 
more remarkable since the manuscript, being a Gospel lectionary, only contains 
the isolated sections that were proclaimed during the liturgical year. The entry 
proves that the Gundis Lectionary was actually used in the liturgy — at least in 
the high Middle Ages. This evidence is significant because it is often doubted 
that precious Gospel books were used at all for the proclamation of the Gospel 
in the liturgy, as there are rarely traces of codices having been adapted for prac- 


24 Cf. Dressler 1995, 108. 

25 On the Goldene Tafel from Lüneburg see Wolf 2002, 220-226; Kóllermann and Unsinn 2021; 
see on the Gospel books displayed in the Goldene Tafel Stuttmann 1937, 39-62; Brandt and 
Eggebrecht 1993, 304-308 [Ulrich Kuder]; Marth 1994, 24-27. 

26 Von Euw 2008, 152-154. Many thanks to Philipp Lenz (Abbey Library of St Gall) for this 
valuable contribution. 
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tical handling by adding primary or secondary adaptations like neumes, signs 
or notes, which all facilitate the use of the manuscript, for example.” 


Fig. 4: Inner front cover with high medieval list of pericopes, St Gall, c. 900. St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek 
St. Gallen, Cod. Sang. 54. O Stiftsbibliothek St. Gallen. 


27 Mayr-Harting 1991, 191-193. 
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With regard to Byzantine Gospel books from the seventh and eighth century, 
Gerard Rouwhorst remarked: “The main problem is that the Greek biblical manu- 
scripts that date from this period do not contain any paratextual information con- 
cerning the liturgical functions these manuscripts might have fulfilled”.4 Conse- 
quently, the liturgical use of these codices has often been negated completely, 
some scholars arguing that the codices were exclusively used as a ritual and mate- 
rial substitute for Jesus Christ in the liturgy that was incensed, kissed and put on 
the altar like on a throne.? After analysing written sources for the Byzantine read- 
ing practice of the Gospel pericopes in the liturgy, Rouwhorst counters that lectio 
continua was the dominant way of proclaiming these passages in Eastern Christi- 
anity. Therefore this practice of reading the Gospels *made liturgical instructions 
superfluous',? as can also be assumed for Latin Late Antiquity and the early Mid- 
dle Ages. Thus the lack of paratextual instructions is not a clue about the non- 
liturgical embedding of the codices, but can be interpreted as a sign of a past 
reading practice and a hint of the liturgical use of the codices for the proclamation 
of the Gospel. 

In the case of the Gundis Lectionary, it is also significant that the woven textile 
strip bearing the name 'Gundis', which is probably contemporary to the codex, was 
cut out and attached to the pastedown in the front cover of the lectionary in later 
times, suggesting that the donor was meant to be remembered and explicitly made 
present during the liturgy even centuries after donating the manuscript. The list of 
the feast days on which this book was supposed to be used is therefore in close 
proximity to the textile bearing Gundis's name, which reminds the reader (the 
deacon or the celebrant of the Mass) to pray for her. The Gospel codices of Bamberg 
Cathedral may also have been used in accordance with the medieval teaching of 
memoria. In the Middle Ages, liturgical vessels and codices were donated in order 
to save the donor's soul after their death and benefices were installed to celebrate 
Masses for the redemption of the donor. Since it was believed that donated chalic- 
es, patens, altars and manuscripts especially unfolded their redeeming agency 
when they were used in the liturgy, it is likely that the use of precious manuscripts 
such as the Gundis Lectionary was not an exception, but rather the rule, at least on 
a few choice occasions during the liturgical year.* The ritual use of the manu- 
scripts, particularly the donated ones, therefore ensured the commemoration of the 
donors and brought them very close to the sacred space. 


28 Rouwhorst 2013, 156. 

29 Gussone 1995. 

30 Rouwhorst 2013, 168. 

31 Reudenbach 2012, 79-83. 
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4 The customisation of the Bamberg Gospel 
codices and their material traces 


Although there is no written information on the use of the different Gospel 
books of Bamberg Cathedral, it may still be possible to reconstruct the liturgical 
use of the Gospel books and their ‘orchestration’ and coordination from their 
visual organisation and possible customisation (primary and secondary adapta- 
tion). Since some of the manuscripts from Bamberg Cathedral predate the 
church's foundation in 1002 and its consecration in 1012 by up to 200 years, not 
all of them can display original traces of visual organisation that reflect the 
liturgical requirements of the Ottonian cathedral and its sacred topography, 
such as the various altars dedicated to saints that were particularly venerated in 
this church. The older manuscripts seem to have been acquired for the recently 
built church, while others are likely to have been commissioned and may there- 
fore show traces of primary adaptation or a reference to the intended place of 
use. When looking at possible ways of highlighting a pericope beyond the indi- 
ces like the breviaria/capitula and the Eusebian sectiones, which are part of the 
regular indexing systems of a medieval Gospel book, one therefore has to differ- 
entiate between the original, contemporary structuring devices beyond them 
(primary adaptations) and later additions and supplements (secondary adapta- 
tions).? As for the former, medieval scribes regularly used different kinds of 
scripts, colours and sizes to organise the contents of manuscripts visually. In 
any given scriptorium, scribes created a panoply of stylistic and graphic devices 
to highlight pericopes and indicate the hierarchical relationships between texts. 

In general, finding the right pericope for a particular occasion in a medieval 
Gospel book is far from straightforward. The manuscripts regularly include a list 
called the Capitulare evangeliorum. Usually located at the end of the codex, this 
lists the feast days with their corresponding pericopes from one of the four Gos- 
pels. Very often the name of the feast or the day of the ecclesiastical calendar is 
mentioned first, frequently followed by the Roman church where the Papal 
Stational Liturgy was celebrated that day.” Then the particular Gospel and the 
section in which the pericope is found is mentioned along with the latter's open- 
ing and - after an usque (‘up to") - its closing words.” Mentioning the first and 


32 For more information on the breviaria/capitula of the Gospel books from the scriptorium at 
Reichenau Abbey, see Vennebusch 2022. 

33 Regarding the Stational Liturgy in Rome in the early Middle Ages, see Baldovin 1987. 

34 On the Capitulare evangeliorum, see Klauser 1935. 
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last words of the pericope was necessary as the pericopes usually are not con- 
gruent with the Eusebian sectiones, a division of the Gospels into a different 
number of sections for each Gospel that goes back to Eusebius of Caesarea 
(260/264—339/340), to which the Capitulare evangeliorum refers. Since this in- 
dexing system is not easy to handle, the scribes sometimes added further struc- 
turing elements as well: they used various marks, sometimes even rubricated 
ones, such as little crosses in order to indicate the beginning of the pericope and 
little F, FIN or FINIS marks in order to indicate the end of it (Fig. 5). In most 
cases, these marks can be traced back to a specific scriptorium, but some signs 
were squeezed in between characters, so it is likely they were added later.” 
Written by the scribes who produced the original manuscripts, these marks may 
or may not be signs of primary adaptation for their use at a particular place as it 
is possible the scribes copied the marks from the codex they were using as a 
model. While the integration of the signs indicating the beginning or end of the 
pericope can either be a primary or secondary adaptation, the illumination and 
miniatures are nearly always original structuring elements of a Gospel book.” In 
contrast, neumes above the lines of the text, words of the initial formula such as 
‘In illo tempore’ (‘At that time”) with which the pericope to be recited begins in 
the margins, scrawls indicating the beginning or end of a pericope, and recita- 
tion marks all appear to be later additions in the vast majority of cases. 

As far as the Gospel books of Bamberg Cathedral are concerned, evidently, 
only those among the manuscripts at Bamberg Cathedral that were produced 
around or after the construction and dedication of the cathedral can show origi- 
nal traces of customisation for liturgical use at Bamberg. So only those codices 
that contain signs added in the scriptorium may have been intended for their 
orchestration or coordination from the outset. Thus, the ninth- and tenth- 
century Gospel books may have been adapted for ritual use in Bamberg later 
and for their incorporation in the ensemble of manuscripts there. While it is 
impossible to fully reconstruct the score of the liturgical manuscripts of Bam- 
berg Cathedral, some traces can be found of the embedding of particular Gospel 
books and Gospel lectionaries in the various Masses that were celebrated in this 
church. The absence of any evidence does not imply the evidence of absence, 
however: if there are neither primary adaptations in the form of highlighted 


35 In some cases, the entries could be classified as contemporary devices used by the scribe or 
as later supplements, judging by the colour of the ink, but accurate results can only be provid- 
ed with the help of X-ray spectroscopy. 

36 I have investigated how far the particular pictorial elements contribute to making the man- 
uscripts accessible by using the example of the Gospel books from Reichenau Abbey. 
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passages in the Gospels nor secondary adaptions of the sections, such as recita- 
tion marks or neumes, it does not follow that a pericope was not proclaimed or 
that a Gospel book was not used. If there are any later accentuations or supple- 
ments, however, the particular codex was presumably used or was at least in- 
tended to be. One example of the customisation and arrangement of a Gospel 
book is found in Msc.Bibl.93, a Carolingian manuscript that was written in 
Lorsch in the second quarter of the ninth century. On the whole, this manu- 
script was produced very carefully, but there are no miniatures of the evange- 
lists in it or any other illustrations or elaborate canon tables. It is only the four 
incipit and initial pages that show a certain accentuation of the beginning of 
each Gospel by way of a Capitalis script. There are at least 169 highlighted pe- 
ricopes in this particular manuscript, however. One can often find small rubri- 
cated crosses in the margins indicating the beginning of a pericope, and the end 
of almost every section is marked by a rubricated F, a FIN or a FINIS (Fig. 5). 
While most of these marks were incorporated into the text during the process of 
writing, a number of them must have been added later as some FINIS marks 
have virtually been squeezed in between two words. If we compare the 169 ac- 
centuated pericopes in the codex with the edition of a Capitulare evangeliorum 
compiled by Theodor Klauser and listing up 297 pericopes, more than half of the 
sections contain signs that were added to prepare the manuscript for the ritual 
proclamation of the Gospels. The highlighted pericopes mark the sections to be 
read on the most important feast days, like Easter, Pentecost and Christmas, but 
there are also a considerable number of marks for the Masses celebrated during 
Lent and on minor feast days. Since this manuscript, which is plain in appear- 
ance compared with the famous Ottonian Gospel books, long predates the 
foundation of Bamberg Cathedral, however, it is almost impossible to deduce 
the liturgical use of this codex in Bamberg. The later supplements like the 
squeezed-in notations may have been inserted at the scriptorium as secondary 
adaptations, in the vicinity of the church where the manuscript was used at first 
or even in the scriptorium of Bamberg Cathedral. Further research needs to be 
done in order to classify the different marks and establish whether they are 
primary or secondary adaptations. Considering the modest appearance of this 
Gospel book and the existing marks in the work, it is likely that the codex was 
used in Bamberg Cathedral on days that were not the most important ones in 
the liturgical calendar. If that was the case, the canons may have used this 
manuscript for the occasions that called for the reading of the pericopes that 
had already been highlighted in the codex anyway. 
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Fig. 5: Beginning (+) and end (F) of the pericope read on the fourth Sunday after the feast of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, Lorsch, second quarter of the ninth century; Msc.Bibl.93, fol. 19". Foto: 
Gerald Raab. CC BY-SA 4.0 (courtesy of Staatsbibliothek Bamberg). 


In contrast to the Gospel book from Lorsch, the other Carolingian manuscript 
written in Mainz in the second quarter of the ninth century (Clm 4451) contains 
splendid canon tables, colourful miniatures of the Four Evangelists and elabo- 
rate initial pages for the Gospels. Since the codex has a precious binding that 
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includes carved ivory plaques, it is likely that the manuscript was a gift from 
Henry II. There is a striking way of marking the beginning and end of pericopes 
in this codex: by using signs that look like crosses or wild scrawls in the mar- 
gins of some of the folios. Having been scratched into the plain white parch- 
ment with a stylus, these marks probably represent devices added later to ar- 
range the codex for liturgical use. Again, it is unclear where these indicators 
were scratched in the book - at the former place of use or in Bamberg. Unfortu- 
nately, a look at the pericopes highlighted in this Gospel book cannot provide 
any further clues to the embedding of the codex within the ‘orchestra’ of manu- 
scripts at Bamberg Cathedral because the highlighted pericopes belong to major 
feasts (Epiphany and Easter) and three feasts commemorating saints (Innocent 
Children, Simon and Jude, and John the Apostle). Since the feast of Simon and 
Jude is the only one not highlighted in another codex, this Gospel book may 
have been used on that day unless these signs are remnants of the liturgical use 
in the church to which this codex originally belonged. 

Msc.Bibl.94, the Ottonian Gospel book written and illuminated in Cologne 
around 1030, is a lavishly illuminated manuscript with resplendent initial pages 
and a carefully executed visual organisation; every paragraph initial indicating 
the beginning of a Eusebian section is written in a golden majuscule script, for 
instance. In addition, recitation marks were added to several pericopes in this 
Gospel book as well as the particular formula for the beginning of their liturgi- 
cal proclamation. The pericopes thus highlighted in this codex are those read on 
the most important feast days, such as Christmas, Ascension and Easter. In the 
Breviarium Eberhardi Cantoris, a Liber ordinarius from the middle of the twelfth 
century that codifies the characteristics of the liturgy at Bamberg Cathedral, 
Eberhard, a cantor of Bamberg Cathedral, describes a rite after the communion 
during the Mass at Christmas Eve: ‘sacerdos ascendat chorum precedentibus 
candelis et turibulo et legat ewang. Liber generationis’ (‘a priest walks up the 
sanctuary while candles and a censer are carried before him, and he proclaims 
the Gospel Liber Generationis”).” Of all the extant Gospel books from Bamberg 
Cathedral, the codex from Cologne is the only one featuring accentuation of this 
pericope (Fig. 6). While we cannot deduce that this was the only Gospel book 
used for the proclamation of this passage, it is likely that it was once embedded 
in the Christmas liturgy. Although this pericope was also read during the liturgy 
of hours on minor feast days, the accentuation of the passages to be read on 
important occasions speaks in favour of this. 


37 Farrenkopf 1969, 36, n. h. The English translation is my own. 
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Fig. 6: Beginning ofthe pericope read at the Christmas Vigil, Cologne, second quarter ofthe 
eleventh century; Msc.Bibl.94, fols 17'—18'. Foto: Gerald Raab. CC BY-SA 4.0 (courtesy of 
Staatsbibliothek Bamberg). 


As the accentuation of pericopes suggests, a survey of the Gospel codices of Bam- 
berg Cathedral shows that further manuscripts were likewise produced or later 
adapted to be used on particular feast days (Table 1). While the pericopes for the 
major feast days are highlighted in several of the manuscripts, others such as the 
passage for the feast of the Pentecost Vigil are only emphasised in one codex. It is 
therefore possible that this Gospel book was, indeed, used for the proclamation of 
this passage at Bamberg Cathedral. This conclusion is tentative at best, however. If 
we turn to the three manuscripts produced at Reichenau Abbey, though, all of 
which are known to have been donated to Bamberg Cathedral by Henry II, but 
were not - as the Gospels of Otto III (Clm 4453) suggest — commissioned for this 
church, the impression changes. The two Gospel books and the lectionary include 
two codices with accentuated pericopes for a particular feast. The Reichenau man- 
uscripts seem to have been coordinated in a sophisticated way, rather like music in 
a score. This is particularly noticeable as the older Gospels of Otto III (Clm 4453) 
written for Henry's predecessor shows evidence of both primary and secondary 
adaptation: rubricated crosses that mark the beginning of some reading sections 
are evidently part of the original production process, while other pericopes were 
marked by small crosses in dark brown ink (this was probably done later). Only the 
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pericopes for the Vigil and the High Mass on Epiphany are highlighted in the man- 
uscript. Their beginnings were singled out in different ways: with a small brown 
cross in the margin (fol. 29"), bigger paragraph initials in gold ink (fols 29-31 and 
a small golden cross drawn within a golden paragraph initial (fol. 27"), all of which 
are presumably primary adaptations. The precious Gospel book Clm 4454 dated to 
c. 1010, by contrast, only contains original marks like rubricated or golden para- 
graph initials of the Eusebian sections, which are clearly distinguished from the 
dark brown ink used for the text. The pericopes for the most important feasts of 
Christianity are highlighted here; the pericope of the High Mass on Christmas Day 
is endowed with no less than seventeen golden initials, for example, and each 
sentence of this passage begins with a golden capital letter (fols 195"—196") (Fig. 7). 
Some commemorative days of the saints possess several rubricated paragraph 
initials, like the feast of St John the Baptist (fol. 129") or the Dormition of the Virgin 
Mary (fol. 130"). These characteristics of visual organisation are found throughout 
the codex and are not just limited to specific quires.?? 


Table 1: Synopsis of highlighted pericopes in the medieval Gospels books and Gospel lection- 
aries from Bamberg Cathedral. 


Cim Cim Cim Cim MS12 Msc. Msc. Msc. Msc. 


4451 4452 4453 4454 Bibl.92 Bibl.93 Bibl.94 Bibl.95 
Vigil Christmas x (x) x x x 
1. Christmas x x x 
2. Christmas x x x x 
3. Christmas x x x x x 
Vigil Epiphany x x 
Epiphany x x x x x 
Candlemas x x x 
1. Easter x x x x x x 
2. Easter x x x x (x) x x x 
Ascension x x x 
Vigil Pentecost x 
Pentecost x x x x 
Assumption x x x x 
Annunciation x x x 


38 Cf. Klemm 2004, vol. 1, 200. 
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ERAT VERB am f TUER 
SVA FERANT APN D DA ITDS 


E ede plenmdine auf nof eonnecfaccepenub a 
pem patria quas lex per morfer deca 


Fig. 7: Pericope read at Mass on Christmas Day, Reichenau, c. 1010; Clm 4454, fols 195'-196'. 
CC BY-SA 4.0 (courtesy of Bayerische Staatsbibliothek). 


The famous Pericopes of Henry II (Clm 4452) contains several narrative minia- 
tures depicting episodes from the life of Jesus Christ. Each of these scenes ac- 
companies the pericope that was read on important feast days related to Jesus 
Christ, beginning with Christmas and ending with Pentecost. These miniatures 
occur in the cycle of the liturgical year and follow the Temporale after Christmas 
and Epiphany, which have fixed calendar dates. The Temporale codifies the 
movable Christian feasts (Maundy Thursday, Easter, Assumption and Pente- 
cost). Three further miniatures illustrate key events in the life of the saints (John 
the Baptist, Peter and Paul, and the Virgin Mary) and appear in the order given 
by the Sanctorale, which codifies feast days with fixed dates. One of these shows 
the Dormition of the Virgin Mary, which is based on the apocryphal texts of the 
Transitus Mariae, while the other two depict events that are described in the 
New Testament. There are two more narrative miniatures as well. The first one, 
showing the vocation of Zacchaeus the tax collector and the banquet in his 
house, follows the pericope for the dedication of the church (fol. 200”), and the 
second one, on the Resurrection of the Dead and the Last Judgement, uses a 
double page to illustrate the passage for the Requiem (fols 201'-202). Since 
these occasions are not associated with any specific dates or periods in the year, 
they do not belong to the Temporale or to the Sanctorale. The conception of this 
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manuscript as a Gospel lectionary provided another way of highlighting perico- 
pes for especially important feasts. Instead of containing the whole text of the 
four Gospels, the Pericopes of Henry II only contains 194 pericopes, which had 
to be proclaimed in the particular Masses during the liturgical year.? Various 
pericopes were endowed with lavishly decorated initial pages, and sometimes 
even with title or incipit pages. The structure of this codex facilitated a particu- 
lar mode of incorporating the miniatures: the first part of the Gospel lectionary 
with the Temporale and the fixed feasts relating to Jesus Christ exhibits a picto- 
rial cycle that follows the chronology of the life of Jesus. The question of wheth- 
er the distribution of miniatures can be attributed to the liturgy and to the pe- 
ricopes that were — or were originally intended to be — proclaimed from this 
manuscript cannot be answered with any certainty. In fact, it is not even clear 
whether this codex was used in the liturgy at all, as there are neither obvious 
signs of use nor any recitation marks or later accentuations or supplements. 
Thus, the miniatures could also have served as an aid to finding the correspond- 
ing pericopes for the most significant occasions and feasts in the church year. 

By comparing the highlighted pericopes of the major feast days in the Peric- 
opes of Henry II with those in the other two manuscripts from Reichenau Abbey, 
however, we can see that the former supplements the latter manuscripts well. In 
particular, the passages for the first High Mass on Christmas Day (In gallicantu) 
and the pericopes for the feasts of Candlemas, Ascension and Pentecost, which 
are especially emphasised by full-page and double-page miniatures in the lec- 
tionary (Fig. 8), are not highlighted at all in the two Gospel books. It is therefore 
conceivable that this manuscript was used on these days and was possibly car- 
ried through the church, displaying the colourful miniatures to the congrega- 
tion in order to indicate the meaning and biblical background of the particular 
occasions. Henry II may have commissioned these Gospel codices (Clm 4452- 
Clm 4454) as supplements to the older manuscript (Clm 4453), which was prob- 
ably commissioned by or for his predecessor. The endowment of Bamberg Ca- 
thedral with two precious new manuscripts, both written in the scriptorium of 
Reichenau Abbey and closely connected stylistically, also suggests that the 
visual organisation of these codices was coordinated and harmonised inten- 
tionally. 


39 Cf. the list of pericopes provided by Leidinger 1914, 6-11. 
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Fig. 8: Beginning ofthe pericope read at Mass on the feast of the Candlemas, Reichenau, between 
1007 and 1012; Clm 4452, fols 35"-36'. CC BY-SA 4.0 (courtesy of Bayerische Staatsbibliothek). 


Returning to the whole ensemble of Gospel codices at Bamberg Cathedral, an 
analysis of the highlighting of the pericopes proclaimed on commemorative 
saints' days shows that these passages are not usually highlighted in particular 
Gospel books. The most important feasts are highlighted in different manu- 
scripts, however. This again indicates that the various Gospel lectionaries and 
Gospel books may have been used on different occasions and therefore custom- 
ised in specific ways. Once again, the three codices from Reichenau Abbey seem 
to be particularly well harmonised in this respect. Regarding the Carolingian 
Gospel codices written before Bamberg Cathedral was planned or constructed 
(Clm 4451, Msc.Bibl.92 and Msc.Bibl.93), further investigations could answer the 
question of whether the accentuations they contain are primary adaptations 
from the ninth century or secondary ones that may have been incorporated in 
Bamberg. In addition to the feast days of the saints, the Lorsch Gospels 
(Msc.Bibl.93) contains numerous highlighted pericopes for the Masses held on 
weekdays (feria). We can therefore assume that it was intended for use on more 
ordinary days, while the particularly precious codices only left the treasury on 
the major feasts. 
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When investigating the extent to which the Gospel books were customised 
for their intended place of use, we need to consider the sacred topography of 
Bamberg Cathedral, which describes the spatial and ritual setting in which spe- 
cific saints were venerated. Some relevant information may be gleaned from the 
Capitulare evangeliorum. This list codifies the pericopes that were to be recited 
during the Masses in the course of the liturgical year, including the feast days of 
the saints. Although the liturgy of the most important feasts and the commemo- 
ration of the majority of the saints were prescribed by the Roman model of the 
Capitulare evangeliorum, the veneration of the saints differs slightly from one 
church to another. Some saints were only venerated in a few dioceses or 
churches as their importance was limited to a small region. The high altar of a 
church was frequently dedicated to a patron saint, whose relics were deposited 
within the altar in most cases, an act that gave the altar particular dignity. The 
specific “personnel of the saints' of a church was also reflected by the Capitulare 
evangeliorum, as it contains augmentations according to local conventions or 
rites. In the case of Bamberg Cathedral, contemporary sources report the pat- 
ronage of specific altars within the Ottonian cathedral. The high altar in the 
western sanctuary was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, the Holy Cross, Peter and 
Paul, all the Apostles and to Kilian and his companions, for example. The high 
altar in the eastern sanctuary was dedicated to Mary, Michael, the Heavenly 
Hosts and George. The altar of the Holy Cross in the main aisle of the cathedral 
was additionally dedicated to Stephen, the protomartyr. Apart from the Franco- 
nian saint Kilian and his unnamed companions, there are no saints of particular 
local importance here. Looking at the other altars, we can find common Roman 
saints such as Gregory, Sylvester, Lawrence, Vitus and Hippolytus, but there is 
one altar in the eastern part of Bamberg Cathedral that mainly “gathers” local 
saints from Bohemia, such as Adalbert of Prague and Wenceslas, as well as 
saints from Regensburg, such as Emmeram, Erhard and Rupert, the first bishop 
of Salzburg. While the Roman saints are regularly included in the Capitulare 
evangeliorum of the Gospel books of Bamberg Cathedral, there are no instruc- 
tions there regarding the pericopes for the feast days of the local saints. Looking 
at the pericopes assigned to these saints in the respective Gospel books, we 
cannot trace any augmentations or supplements indicating the beginning or 
end of a pericope either. In sum, then, any reference to the particular sacred 
topography of Bamberg Cathedral appears to be absent in the Gospel books and 
their visual organisation. The Gospel lectionary written at the Abbey of Seeon 
(Msc.Bibl.95), however, does provide some evidence of customisation to ac- 


40 Baumgártel-Fleischmann 1987, 11-13; Kroos 1976. 
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commodate local traditions. Unusually for a lectionary containing just the perico- 
pes to be proclaimed during Mass, it also includes a Capitulare evangeliorum (fols 
2'-3") with the index of the Sanctorale listing the first words of each passage that 
had to be read on the feast days of the saints. Unlike the other Gospel books and 
lectionaries from Bamberg Cathedral, this manuscript records the feast days for 
saints such as Lambertus, Willibald, Wunibald, Walburga and Bonifatius, while 
the patron saints of the church, Peter and George, are missing." The mentioning 
of Willibald, Wunibald and Walburga suggests that the manuscript was originally 
intended to be used in the diocese of Eichstátt, where these saints are buried and 
venerated, or it belonged to a church in that diocese and was transferred to Bam- 
berg later (perhaps at the behest of Henry II) without erasing the entries on the 
locally venerated saints at the place of its subsequent use. 


5 Conclusion 


In this study, we have investigated evidence of the use of Gospel codices in the 
liturgy and the material traces of their incorporation in the Mass. These traces in 
the particular manuscripts suggest that the nine Gospel books and Gospel lec- 
tionaries from Bamberg Cathedral might have been subtly coordinated or *or- 
chestrated” by means of their visual organisation. On the one hand, there are 
primary adaptations to arrange a manuscript like (narrative) miniatures, using 
different types, colours and sizes of scripts that might accentuate particular 
pericopes. On the other hand, one can find secondary adaptations like signs and 
glosses scratched with a stylus or written in brown ink to indicate the beginning 
or end of a passage (crosses and F, FIN and FINIS notations), plus neumes and 
recitation marks. Since these signs can often be spotted in the Carolingian Gos- 
pel books, we should bear in mind that it is still unclear whether these traces of 
customisation were added in a scriptorium or elsewhere later on. An exact clas- 
sification of the particular traces of customisation is impossible with the naked 
eye (except for the miniatures and scripts executed in the scriptoria). Non- 
destructive material analysis may eventually provide further insights on the 
accentuation of pericopes and the integration of the manuscripts in the Roman 
Mass. Therefore, in the absence of a medieval register codifying the coordina- 
tion of the manuscripts, any deduction regarding an extensive ‘orchestration’ of 
all nine Gospel codices of Bamberg Cathedral must remain tentative. 


41 Suckale-Redlefsen 2004, 110. 
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In the case of the three Reichenau Gospel codices, at least, the results of the 
material investigation might provide some clarity. Since Clm 4452 and Clm 4454 
in particular are closely related stylistically, it seems likely that they were writ- 
ten in close temporal proximity or even simultaneously. The visual organisation 
of the codices and the accentuation of the pericopes can be traced back to the 
scriptorium as primary adaptations. In addition, the Gospel codices and the 
Gospel lectionary produced at Reichenau Abbey do not possess any secondary 
adaptations such as recitation marks or neumes. Perhaps the existing arrange- 
ment was either sufficient for the liturgical use of the manuscripts or the Gospel 
codices were considered too precious to be adapted by making additions and 
subsequent customisations. 
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Karin Becker 

Reading the Psalms: The Relationship 
between Visual Organisation and Ritual in 
Medieval Latin Psalter Manuscripts 


Abstract: Medieval Latin psalter manuscripts are closely linked to religious 
practices such as the Divine Office and private devotional practices. The core of 
these ritual practices were the biblical psalms contained in these manuscripts. 
However, the use of psalter manuscripts presents some challenges to the own- 
ers: access to certain psalms or groups of psalms was particularly important, for 
example, but, unlike modern books, medieval psalter manuscripts usually do 
not contain page numbers or running titles that would make it easier for the 
users to find their way through the manuscript. Nevertheless, a closer look re- 
veals other aids that make it possible to find certain sections or highlight indi- 
vidual psalms. This article examines the correlation between the visual organi- 
sation and the (potential) use of these manuscripts in the Divine Office. 


1 Introduction 


During the Middle Ages, psalter manuscripts played an important role in vari- 
ous areas of daily life. For one thing, they were used in monastic learning; to be 
psalteratus, i.e. to know the psalter by heart, was, as Carol Gibson-Wood among 
others states, ‘synonymous with knowing how to read Latin’.' It was not only in 
the context of monastic learning that psalms were of great importance, but in 
Christian liturgy — the Divine Office — and in private devotional practices, too. 
The Divine Office, nowadays largely known as the Liturgy of the Hours, is a 
Christian practice that, as Jonathan Black puts it, “served as the liturgical fulfil- 
ment of the scriptural precepts exhorting the faithful to pray at all times”.? As a 
result, eight services structured the course of the day and night. The celebration 
of each of the ‘hours’ - as the services of the Office were called — took place at a 


1 Gibson-Wood 1987, 11. See also Brown 2006, 16; Gross-Diaz 2012, 443; Rankin 2017, 277-279, 
for example. On the different roles of psalms in daily life, see Gross-Diaz 2012, 441-442. 

2 Black 2001, 45. The scriptural precepts are found in Luke 18:1, 1 Thess. 5:17, Eph. 6:18 and 
Heb. 13:15. 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author, published by De Gruyter. [CEET This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-010 
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set time of the day. The respective hours were called Matins, Lauds, Prime, 
Terce, Sext, None, Vespers and Compline. Each of these services had at its core 
the reciting of psalms; over the course of a week, the complete biblical Book of 
Psalms had to be recited, which consists of 150 psalms.? Apart from the psalms, 
other elements, such as canticles — songs or hymns whose texts come from oth- 
er books of the Bible - and scriptural lessons were integral parts of the Divine 
Office.^ In the Latin Church, the two predominant cursi were the secular (or non- 
monastic) and the monastic; they are similar on the surface, but differ in some 
respects, such as the distribution of psalms over the week. The secular cursus 
ends with Matins on Saturdays, for example, during which Psalms 97 to 108 
were recited. In contrast, the monastic cursus, which is based on the distribu- 
tion of psalms in the Rule of Saint Benedict (sixth century), requests monks to 
recite Psalms 101 to 108 in Matins on Saturdays 

There are numerous manuscripts that only contain the Book of Psalms, but 
not the other books of the Bible.* One such type of medieval psalter manuscript 
is the ‘biblical psalter”, in which the Book of Psalms is sometimes presented in 
more than one language or with glosses; these manuscripts were primarily in- 
tended for study, not for prayer.” This paper focuses on a different type of psal- 
ter manuscript, however, namely the liturgical psalter. The term ‘liturgical’ 
already indicates that this type of manuscript is closely connected to Christian 
worship, and this also includes manuscripts made for private devotional prac- 
tices. Apart from the 150 psalms, liturgical psalters include textual material that 


3 See, for instance, Harper 1991, esp. 74-75; Billett 2014, 13-23, esp. 14 here. 

4 Additional materials are described in depth in Harper 1991, 75-86. See also Hughes 2004, 
231-236; Dyer 2012, 664—670. Two tables outline the details of Matins on Sundays in the secular 
and monastic cursus in Billett 2014, 21-22. See also Harper 1991, 93-96; Hughes 2004, 53-68, 
esp. 55. 

5 Detailed tables showing the distribution of psalms in the secular and monastic office can be 
found in Sandler 1999, 17-18, and Billett 2014, 16-19, for instance. For a detailed differentiation 
of the monastic and secular cursus, see Billett 2014, 13-77. See also Harper 1991, 73-108; Black 
2001, 51-61; Hughes 2004, 50-80. 

6 Lucy Freeman Sandler points out that 'as early as the sixth century the 150 biblical psalms 
were extracted from the Old Testament to constitute a separate text’; Sandler 1999, 16. See also 
Gross-Diaz 2012, 441. There are three substantial Latin versions of the Book of Psalms: the 
Gallicanum, the Romanum and the Hebraicum. On this matter, see, for instance, Leroquais 
1940, xiv-xl, esp. xxvii-xxxvi; Gross-Diaz 2012, 427-430; Rankin 2017, 279-281. See also 
Kahsnitz 1979, 93-109, esp. 93-94; Hughes 2004, 225; van der Horst 1996, 36-37. 

7 See Kahsnitz 1979, 115; van der Horst 1996, 37; Sandler 1999, 16, for instance. Victor Leroquais 
gives several examples of such biblical psalters. He argues that some manuscripts were, in fact, 
used liturgically. See Leroquais 1940, xliv-li. 
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was needed for the Divine Office; the psalms can be followed, for example, by 
chants, collects (short prayers) or the litany of saints.* Liturgical psalters are 
also usually preceded by calendars and can include prefatory miniature cycles, 
richly ornamented initials or lavish marginal illustrations, just like psalters in 
general.? 

As indicated above, psalter manuscripts do not normally contain all the 
texts needed for the Divine Office; additional manuscripts were needed in order 
to pray the different hours. An antiphon (a short text) was sung before and after 
most psalms, for example.? Antiphons were seldom included in psalter manu- 
scripts, but were sometimes added by a later scribe who wrote them down in the 
margins. To perform the Divine Office, an additional manuscript was therefore 
required that gathered these chants: the “antiphonary”. Other books were also 
needed, such as a lectionary containing the biblical readings that were also part 
of the hours. These two examples alone show that several essential elements for 
the Divine Office generally are not part of psalter manuscripts. Many of the 
manuscripts discussed below were written at a time when two more user- 
friendly types of books already existed: firstly, efforts to combine the elements 
of the Divine Office in a single manuscript led to the development of the brevia- 
ry, a type of liturgical book for the clergy," and secondly, the book of hours 
became widespread from the middle of the thirteenth century, which was a 
comparable private devotional book for use by the laity.” Despite the develop- 
ment and increasing popularity of these two types of books, psalter manuscripts 
continued to be produced in large numbers throughout the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 

Psalter manuscripts contain at least 150 texts — the psalms — and a few other 
texts such as the canticles were usually added as well. Due to the amount of 


8 See, for instance, Harper 1991, 312; Sandler 1999, 18-19; Gross-Diaz 2012, 440-441. Sandler 
mentions a third type of psalter - the ferial psalter - that has an even closer relation to ritual 
use. In addition to the materials contained in liturgical psalters, these also include “invitato- 
ries, antiphons and versicles that are chanted in conjunction with the recitation of psalms”; 
Sandler 1999, 19. The terminology has not been used consistently in research. According to 
Andrew Hughes, for example, the terms “ferial psalter', liturgical psalter' and 'choir psalter 
should be used synonymously; see Hughes 2004, 226. 

9 'The psalter was one of the most frequently illuminated medieval texts'; Sandler 1999, 19. 
See Kahsnitz 1979, 141; van der Horst 1996, 55. 

10 The materials needed for the Divine Office are discussed in Harper 1991, 75—86, for instance. 

11 Fora detailed study of a fifteenth-century breviary, see the article by Eva Ferro in this volume. 
12 Onthe development and contents of books of hours, see, for instance, the short overview in 
Calkins 1983, esp. 243-250. See also Duffy 2008. 
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content in them, these manuscripts are often considerably more than a hundred 
pages long - the Luttrell Psalter has 309 folios, for example. It is therefore worth 
considering how potential readers were supposed to navigate through the man- 
uscripts and access specific texts. Like any other medieval codex, a psalter 
manuscript is a three-dimensional object. It is therefore necessary to consider 
not only the arrangement of the content on a page, but how the pages are ar- 
ranged in the codex. Codicological properties, layout and the pictorial design of 
the three-dimensional object can be summarised by the term ‘manuscript archi- 
tecture'.? A single-text manuscript that was intended to be read continuously 
from beginning to end may not have needed an elaborate manuscript architec- 
ture that helped its readers navigate through the manuscript. But a psalter 
manuscript's architecture is particularly important to consider with respect to 
the potential use of these books in the Divine Office, as the 150 psalms were 
‘seldom read in a continuous sequence’, as Michelle Brown rightly points out. 
Take Psalms 1 to 3 and 6 to 14, for example, which were recited consecutively on 
Sundays in the secular cursus, while Psalms 4 and 5 were left out.” This inter- 
mittent reading of the psalms, distributed over the eight daily hours on the sev- 
en days of the week, was rarely reflected in the way they were written down — 
which was strictly in numerical order. Thus, there would have been a need to 
access certain psalms directly for the Divine Office. This is precisely where the 
architecture of psalter manuscripts is important, as it could provide an elabo- 
rate system to make certain psalms easily accessible. As Lucy Freeman Sandler 
aptly sums up, “[iln a practical sense decoration served as text articulation, 
facilitating the finding of the beginning of the text subdivisions”.'* In the follow- 
ing, different visual characteristics of psalter manuscripts will be discussed that 
(in theory) enhanced their usability in the Divine Office - regardless of whether 
the manuscripts were ultimately used or not. 


13 The term “manuscript architecture” was established at the SFB 950 collaborative research 
centre, ‘Manuscript Cultures in Asia, Africa and Europe”, at the University of Hamburg. See the 
short discussion in Tumanov 2017, 28 on this expression. 

14 Brown 2006, 16. 

15 Different numbering systems are used for the psalms. In this study, the numbering follows 
the Septuagint (and thus also the Vulgate). The numbering systems are discussed in Harper 1991, 
67-68. 

16 Sandler 1999, 20. 
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2 Dividing the Book of Psalms and structuring the 
psalter 


Psalter manuscripts display an inner structure, if only because the Book of 
Psalms is not a coherent text, but rather a collection of individual psalms. Ac- 
cordingly, the minimum level of structuring the text is the separation of 150 
psalms. This is expressed by the use of coloured initials in the manuscripts." 
Additional modes of division which can be found in extant psalter manuscripts 
group together varying numbers of psalms for purely organisational reasons or 
according to different usages. One of these modes is a formal division into three 
equal parts with fifty psalms each.' A second mode is found in liturgical psal- 
ters that are, as Sandler puts it, 'structured to facilitate the recitation of psalms 
in Christian worship”.” In this context, the Book of Psalms was usually divided 
into eight sections according to the secular cursus. The first seven sections were 
recited at Matins on each successive day of the week (beginning with Psalms 1, 
26, 38, 52, 68, 80 and 97), although individual psalms in these groups were 
recited at other hours instead. The eighth section, in contrast, comprises all the 
psalms sung at Vespers in the course of a week (starting with Psalm 109) with- 
out any further subdivision according to different days of the week. Numerous 
psalters combine the formal division into three and the liturgical division into 
eight parts. Since Psalm 1 marks a division in both systems, the manuscripts 
thus show a ten-part division. 

In his study on the Werden Psalter (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preußi- 
scher Kulturbesitz, Ms. theol. Lat. fol. 358), Rainer Kahsnitz remarks that the 
‘liturgical purpose naturally had an influence on the content, the internal struc- 
ture and the features [or decoration] of psalter manuscripts'.? Medieval Latin 
psalter manuscripts could be "individually adapted to the current needs of a 


17 Sandler notes that verses usually begin with an initial, too. She points out that psalm ini- 
tials were treated ‘more elaborately than line initials’ from early on (by the seventh century); 
Sandler 1999, 20. On the matter of psalm initials, see also Hughes 2004, 226-227. 

18 On different divisions, see, for instance, Leroquais 1940, xc-xcix; Kahsnitz 1979, 117-141, 
esp. 117-118; Calkins 1983, 208; van der Horst 1996, 38-39; Hughes 2004, 225. There are also 
other ways of dividing the Book of Psalms than those discussed in this article. 

19 Sandler 1999, 16. 

20 Kahsnitz 1979, 115. Translated by the author; original quotation: “Die liturgische Zweckbe- 
stimmung hat naturgemäß auf den Inhalt, die innere Gliederung und die Ausstattung der 
Psalterhandschriften eingewirkt’. 
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particular church, allowing for local details of the Calendar or local practice’,” 
for example. Despite their individual character, some features recur frequently. 
They pertain to the internal structure of the manuscripts and should be consid- 
ered as aids to access specific psalms and navigate through the book as a whole. 

Rubricated headings, tituli or numbers cannot be considered standard fea- 
tures in medieval Latin psalter manuscripts. Nonetheless, these manuscripts 
can display an elaborate decoration system that subdivides the Book of Psalms 
into smaller sections. With regard to the liturgical eightfold division, Sandler 
points out that ‘[t]he beginning of each of these sections was articulated visual- 
ly, generally by enlarged [...] initials'.? This is also true for other systems of 
dividing the psalms. Initials marking these divisions can be ornamental or his- 
toriated; some fill entire pages like miniatures. They are, therefore, easy to dis- 
tinguish from ordinary psalm initials.? One example can be found in the Ham- 
burg Psalter (Hamburg, Staats- und Universitátsbibliothek, Cod. in scrin. 85). 
The manuscript dates to 1220 and was presumably produced in Thuringia or 
Saxony.^ The psalms are divided into ten sections, the beginnings of which are 
highlighted visually by a full-page initial. Page 70 contains the beginning of the 
second division, which comprises the psalms sung during Matins on Mondays 
in the non-monastic cursus, namely Psalms 26-37 (Fig. 1). 

The division begins with a full-page initial of the letter D, the first letter of 
Psalm 26. It stands out from the rectangular golden background in a green-and- 
red frame. The first verse is continued on the next page with the rest of the first 
word, dominus, written in alternating red and blue letters. A distinction is made 
between the formal three- and the liturgical eightfold division in the ten initials 
designed in such a prominent manner. Psalms 1, 51 and 101 are not only preced- 
ed by such an initial on the reverse of the respective leaves, but by a miniature 
on the corresponding obverse as well. It is not uncommon for psalter manu- 
scripts to also include miniature cycles in general and miniatures that precede 
specific sections in addition to the enlarged initials.” 


21 Harper 1991, 58. 

22 Sandler 1999, 16. See also van der Horst 1996, 38. Sandler notes that in early times, psalm 
initials were treated in a similar way to line initials; first changes occur by the seventh century 
and “by the twelfth century they might be the work of different individuals”; Sandler 1999, 20. 
23 There are additional possibilities to subdivide the text visually, such as the use of a majuscule 
script for the first words or images. See, for instance, Kahsnitz 1979, 119; van der Horst 1996, 38. 

24 Brandis 1972, 138-140. 

25 See Sandler 1999, 16. In the case of the Hamburg Psalter, the miniatures directly preceding the 
three psalms (i.e. Psalms 1, 50 and 100) show the Crucifixion (page 29), Resurrection (page 117) and 
Christ in Majesty (page 209). They complement the miniature cycle on pages 14-28. However, they 
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Fig. 1: Full-page initial D to Psalm 26. Hamburg Psalter, Germany (Thuringia or Saxony), 1220, 
Hamburg, Staats- und Universitátsbibliothek, Cod. in scrin. 85, p. 70; courtesy of the Staats- 
und Universitátsbibliothek Hamburg. 


are not in the right order with regard to the chronology of the narrative. On page 29, for instance, 
Psalm 1 is preceded by the depiction of the Crucifixion. The Crucifixion follows two miniatures 
showing the Burial of Christ (page 26) and the Ascension (page 28). It has been pointed out in 
another context that scenes of the Incarnation and Childhood were often grouped together in the 
miniature cycle preceding the psalms, while the dramatic or triumphant stages of Christ's salvific 
work were shown at the main divisions of the Book of Psalms. See Büttner 1992, 19. 
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Similar, albeit more subtle, ways of structuring the book can be observed in Lon- 
don, British Library, Add MS 42130. The so-called Luttrell Psalter, named after its 
first owner, Sir Geoffrey Luttrell, was produced between 1330 and 1345.” In this 
manuscript, a distinction is made between ordinary psalm initials and those mark- 
ing the beginning of one of the ten divisions. While ordinary psalm initials general- 
ly extend over two lines, the first letter of those psalms that mark the beginning ofa 
new division takes up four lines (Fig. 2). Psalm 1 is an exception to this: in the Lut- 
trell Psalter, as in many other manuscripts, the first initial occupies a special posi- 
tion." It can be considerably larger and often shows David as the author of the 
Book of Psalms. Distinguishing between simple psalm initials and those at the 
beginning of a new division is thus relatively easy in the Luttrell Psalter. Upon 
closer inspection, however, the manuscript reveals an even more complex disposi- 
tion: only two of the ten initials do not extend over four lines, namely those found 
in Psalms 51 and 101, which are only three lines high (Fig. 3). In this respect, it is 
possible to distinguish between the formal division into three parts and the liturgi- 
cal eightfold division solely on the basis of the size of the initials. This sort of hier- 
archy established within the tenfold division appears to have gone unnoticed — or 
it has not been pointed out explicitly, at least.? In this case, the hierarchy of the 
two modes of division appears to be reversed compared to the Hamburg Psalter, 
the Luttrell Psalter's visual organisation elevating the eight-part liturgical division 
above the formal three-part one. While the division into ten sections is often found 
in English psalter manuscripts from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a 
differentiation or hierarchisation between the initials of the threefold and eightfold 
division was no longer common at this time.? The visual organisation with the 
subtle distinction between formal and liturgical divisions in the Luttrell Psalter is 
remarkable in this respect. 


26 On the Luttrell Psalter, see Michelle Brown's substantial commentary in the facsimile, 
Brown 2006. For a detailed record of the manuscript, see British Library, Digitised Manuscripts, 
“Add MS 42130”. 

27 See, for instance, Brown 2006, 31. 

28 Brown states that '[t]en major (usually 4-line) historiated initials’ are at the beginning of the 
divisions, but she did not explicitly link the two exceptions to the threefold division; Brown 
2006, 31. Hughes argues that the exact size of initials *may vary within the same source, and 
there seems to be no significance to these minor differences'; Hughes 2004, 227. He considers it 
“likely that scribes forgot what sizes and schemes were in use”; Hughes 2004, 227. Varying sizes 
of initials can, indeed, be observed frequently. In some cases, however, as in the Luttrell Psal- 
ter, the difference in size appears to be part of a well-thought-out system. 

29 Regarding English psalter manuscripts, Günther Haseloff notes that a uniform decoration of the 
tenfold division predominates towards 1200, while there was a greater emphasis on Psalms 1, 51 
and 101 in the first half of the twelfth century; see Haseloff 1938, 9. See also Kahsnitz 1979, 122. 
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Fig. 2: Christ points to his eye in the four-line initial D to Psalm 26. Luttrell Psalter, England (Lin- 
colnshire), c. 1330-1345, London, British Library, Add MS 42130, fol. 51"; courtesy of the British 
Library Board. 
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Fig. 3: A man kneels in prayer before the Lord in the three-line initial D to Psalm 101, whose 
head appears in the cloud. Luttrell Psalter, England (Lincolnshire), c. 1330—1345, London, 
British Library, Add MS 42130, fol. 177"; courtesy of the British Library Board. 
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It is not only the initials marking the beginning of individual psalms and 
psalter divisions that serve practical purposes among the many decorative 
elements in psalter manuscripts. Apart from miniatures such as those of the 
Hamburg Psalter, frames were sometimes incorporated into the manuscripts 
to highlight specific pages even further. Depending on the degree of decora- 
tion, these frames can be very distinctive or practically invisible. London, 
British Library, Arundel MS 155, which dates back to the beginning of the 
eleventh century, features prominent golden initials for Psalms 1, 51 and 101 
that take up about half a page (Fig. 4).* The first words of the respective 
psalms are written in green and red ink and supplement the golden initial. 
An elaborate frame drawn around each of the three initial pages highlights 
them further. Other pages in London, British Library, Arundel MS 155 do not 
show any marginal decoration," and it is precisely for this reason that the 
three decorative pages stand out even more - it is almost impossible to miss 
the beginning of the three divisions when leafing through the book. Unques- 
tionably, in those psalter manuscripts that include lavish marginal decora- 
tion, frames are less eye-catching and therefore less effective as a codex- 
structuring element. In manuscripts that have a very similar frame on every 
page, these can hardly be used as a highlighting tool.? 


30 Fols 12", 53' and 93' respectively. For a detailed record of the manuscript, see British Library, 
Digitised Manuscripts, ‘Arundel MS 155”. 

31 According to the online catalogue entry from the British Library, a single marginal drawing 
on fol. 88" was added at a later date. 

32 This is the case with the psalter manuscript Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
Latin 10435 from the end of the thirteenth century, for example. For a detailed record of the 
manuscript, see BnF, Archives et manuscrits, ‘Latin 10435”. 
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Fig. 4: Full-page initial B to Psalm 1 in gold followed by the opening words of the psalm written 
with green and red ink; full border in gold and colour. England (Canterbury), first half of the 
eleventh century with mid-twelfth-century modifications, London, British Library, Arundel MS 
155, fol. 12"; courtesy of the British Library Board. 
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Once one recognises how frames can be of practical use, subtler, yet similar 
patterns can be observed in other manuscripts. Again, the Luttrell Psalter 
may serve as an example. The degree of decoration varies enormously in this 
manuscript, with pages that are barely ornamented and others that are lav- 
ishly decorated. Many of the pages are decorated with partial borders that 
include floral ornaments in the inner, outer and upper margins (Fig. 5). They 
are often enriched by small animals, fantastic beasts and human figures. The 
lower margins were often used for figurative scenes, some of which develop 
into narratives spanning more than a page. The rich marginal illustrations 
conceal the structuring function of the frames, which is only revealed upon 
closer inspection. If a new psalter division starts on a page, rectangular bars 
constitute the frame (Figs 2 and 3). In the facsimile edition published by The 
Folio Society, some of the frames - the ones on fols 97’, 98" and 149", for in- 
stance - are described as being ‘more extensive, elaborate and rectilinear 
than usual'.? The commentary attests a '[fJull foliate bar border” for the 
frame on fol. 121" (Psalm 68). While there are also partial rectangular borders, 
especially on the pages containing psalm initials (such as fol. 110"), those 
that mark the beginning of a new division tend to be made of thicker rectan- 
gular bars that are joined at the corners to form right angles. This makes the 
frames appear heavier and the overall look of the page seems more orderly.” 
Arguably, this is a weaker case than London, British Library, Arundel MS 155. 
Nonetheless, the frames fulfil a structuring function that can only be discov- 
ered by a very attentive reader who is familiar with the psalter. 


33 Brown 2006, 41-42. 

34 Brown 2006, 42. 

35 Variances occur regarding the manifestation of the rectangular frames around the 
pages that mark a new division. The frame on fol. 97" (Psalm 51) is an exception; this con- 
sists of a single thick bar to the left of the text block, which does not form the right angles 
just described. From Psalm 80 onwards, the frame bar at the bottom of the pages on which 
a new division begins is about twice as wide. Unlike the initials, this cannot be linked to a 
distinction between the formal and liturgical division of the Book of Psalms. An additional 
frame that is very similar can be found on fol. 215', where Psalm 118:33 begins with a two- 
line initial. 
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Fig. 5: Partial border and various marginal grotesques such as a human hybrid and a fool with 
the bladder balloon in the outer margin. Luttrell Psalter, England (Lincolnshire), c. 1330-1345, 
London, British Library, Add MS 42130, fol. 167"; courtesy of the British Library Board. 
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3 Distinguishing the psalms from other texts 


Initials and frames can thus help users of the manuscript to navigate through it 
and access specific psalms, and in this respect, they enhance its usability. At the 
same time, the visual organisation can also complicate the reader's use of the co- 
dex in certain instances such as the transition between different texts. Since litur- 
gical psalter manuscripts include more than just the Book of Psalms, it is not only 
the elements that structure the text itself that should be examined, but also those 
that separate different texts from one another. Typically, the first canticle directly 
follows the psalms, but without further distinction, it is not always obvious where 
the Book of Psalms ends and the first canticle begins. The Luttrell Psalter provides 
another example here, as the Song of Isaiah (Isa. 12:1-6) directly follows after 
Psalm 150 on fol. 259" (Fig. 6). The change in text is not apparent without reading 
it: there is neither a textual indication (apart from an eighteenth- or nineteenth- 
century addition in the margin), nor a page break or a striking initial that can be 
distinguished from ordinary psalm initials. 

Formulas like incipit (lat. “it begins”) or explicit (lat. “it ends”), which are famil- 
iar from other medieval manuscripts such as Gospel books, were not used fre- 
quently in psalter manuscripts.” Rubricated tituli are a primary written indication 
of which text a reader has in front of them. These denote individual psalms — some- 
times with a number added - but they can also indicate canticles. While many 
psalter manuscripts do not include rubricated headings, other (additional) means 
were used to distinguish between different texts. A change in text can be reflected 
by the use of initials, for instance. One particularly interesting case is the York 
Psalter (London, British Library, Add MS 54179), which dates to 1260.” In this 
manuscript, the Book of Psalms is subdivided into ten sections, the beginning of 
each of which is marked by a large historiated initial (Fig. 7). As the first part of the 
manuscript has been lost and the text commences with the remainder of Psalm 
14:5 (fol. 7), the exact appearance of the first initial is unknown. 


36 There are exceptions, such as the Psalter of Charles the Bald (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, Latin 1152). An incipit page (fol. 4") precedes the initial page (fol. 5%) and together 
they form an elaborately decorated opening with golden letters on a red or purple background 
with an elaborate gold frame. For a detailed record of the manuscript, see BnF, Archives et 
manuscrits, Latin 1152”. 

37 A detailed record of the manuscript is available at British Library, Digitised Manuscripts, 
“Add MS 54179”. 
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Fig. 6: Beginnin 


g of the first canticle, the Song of Isaiah (Isa. 12:1-6) as noted by a later hand 


in the margin with a two-line initial C following Psalm 150. Luttrell Psalter, England (Lincol 
shire), c. 1330-1345, London, British Library, Add MS 42130, fol. 259"; courtesy of the British 


Library Board. 
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Fig. 7: The Temptation of Christ (upper register) and David against Goliath (lower register) in 
the half-page initial Q to Psalm 51. York Psalter, England, c. 1260, London, British Library, Add 
MS 54179, fol. 45"; courtesy of the British Library Board. 
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Fig. 8: Half-page foliage initial C at the beginning of the first canticle. York Psalter, England, 
c. 1260, London, British Library, Add MS 54179, fol. 144"; courtesy of the British Library Board. 
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On fol. 144", an additional initial of the same size clearly highlights the begin- 
ning of the first canticle (Fig. 8); the canticles have thus been treated similarly 
to a psalter division. However, the illustrator did distinguish between psalter 
divisions and canticles: while the remaining nine division initials are all histori- 
ated, the tenth initial is described as “a larger decorated initial in colours, with 
elaborate foliage and on a gold ground’ without any figurative elements. While 
it clearly marks the beginning of the canticles, a visual distinction between the 
psalter divisions and canticles is established (perhaps even a hierarchy). 


4 Initials and frames - effective finding and 
reading aids? 


Numerous manuscripts include such structuring aids, in particular the distinc- 
tion between initials that mark different parts of the text. In the context of (po- 
tential) use in the Divine Office, it is important to think about the usefulness of 
these structuring aids. Initials at the beginning of the divisions make specific 
sections easily accessible, which is especially true for those cases where ordi- 
nary psalm initials and division initials are noticeably different. Nevertheless, 
the liturgical eightfold division does simplify the actual use of the psalms in the 
Divine Office. Each of the first seven sections contains the psalms sung at Mat- 
ins on a specific day, but as Andrew Hughes says, ‘some are “removed” for use 
at other hours. Standard throughout the ages has been the position of Ps. 94, 
Venite exsultemus, used as the invitatory psalm at the beginning of Matins'.? 
Taking the example of Psalm 94, this means that in the recitation of psalms at 
Matins on Fridays, Psalm 93 was followed by Psalm 95, Psalm 94 being used 
outside the sequence in the psalter as an introduction to prayer. It becomes 
apparent that the division of the text into eight liturgical groups is only helpful 
to a certain extent; in general, the psalms that are ‘removed’ for use at other 
hours are not ‘removed’ from the written text, nor is there a visual indication 
that the psalms are not to be recited in numerical order. Given the large initials 
and sometimes the frames, it seems fairly easy to locate the beginning of a spe- 
cific division. In contrast, individual psalms in the eight groups are not usually 
given any special markings, which is why it is more difficult to access them 
directly. Psalm 126, for example, is usually marked by a simple psalm initial, 


38 British Library, Digitised Manuscripts, ‘Add MS 54179”. 
39 Hughes 2004, 51. See also Harper 1991, 70; Gross-Diaz 2012, 437; Billett 2014, 15. 
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although it is the first psalm to be recited at Vespers on Wednesdays and easy 
access to the psalm would therefore presumably be necessary. 

Eamon Duffy rightfully points out that psalter manuscripts 'presented 
unique problems of navigation for the lay (and indeed clerical) user.“ Finding a 
particular psalm within a division proves to be rather difficult without reading 
the text (and knowing it by heart, given that not all psalter manuscripts are 
numbered). In this respect, psalter manuscripts seem to lack some practical 
indications — at least from a modern perspective. Additions made after their 
original production can be found in a greater number of psalter manuscripts. In 
particular, these include numbering of the psalms. This can be observed in the 
Luttrell Psalter, for instance: a later hand added a small Arabic number next to 
every psalm.“ Apparently, the presentation of psalms in numerical order, but 
without numbering each psalm, was deemed to be inadequate by a later user of 
the manuscript. Further additions may assign divisions to specific hours — or 
individual psalms to them, particularly in the eighth section. In the early four- 
teenth-century Ramsey Psalter (St. Paul im Lavanttal, Stiftsbibliothek, Cod. 58/1), 
German rubrics indicate the groups of psalms recited at Matins and Vespers on 
the respective days of the week.^ Next to Psalm 143 (fol. 147), for instance, one 
can read “Vesper am Sambstag”, Psalm 143 being the first psalm to be recited at 
Vespers on Saturday, as indicated by the rubrics. These rubrics enabled a con- 
temporary reader to find the beginning of the subsections within the eighth 
section. Thus, they made the manuscript more usable and linked different sec- 
tions verbally to a specific use, namely the secular cursus.” 

While large initials and frames can generally be considered effective finding 
aids, they are only of limited use with regard to the respective manuscript as a 
whole since they only allow easy access to a very limited number of psalms. 
Other requirements in the context of the Divine Office or even private devotional 
practices are given little or no consideration in the visual organisation. As Duffy 


40 Duffy 2008, 93. 

41 The numbers date back to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. As Brown points out, 
the numbering is in accordance with St Jerome's Vulgate; see Brown 2006, 31. Numbering can 
also be applied to the divisions rather than single psalms. This is the case in Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, MS. Rawl. G. 185, for example on fols 20' and 43". Some pages of the manuscript are 
available online at the Digital Bodleian. 

42 See Sandler 1999, 110-111. All the German rubrics are listed there; they also indicate the 
parts of Psalm 118 that were recited daily at Sext and None. For changes that did not require 
rebinding, such as adding texts in the margins, see Rudy 2016, 62-99. 

43 As Sandler points out, the rubrics also ‘reveal a shift in the use of the Ramsey psalter’; 
Sandler 1999, 111. 
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aptly puts it, ‘the layout of medieval Psalters [...] militated against easy refer- 
ence to individual Psalms other than those which headed the traditional eight- 
fold or tenfold division of the Psalter'.^ This also seems to be evident in the 
many different addenda and notes in the margins, some of which were inserted 
shortly after the manuscripts were written. 


5 The Gloria patri as part of the layout 


As mentioned before, the Divine Office was not only built on the recitation of 
psalms, but also included other elements, such as canticles or scriptural 
lessons. A doxology was repeated after each psalm. The term describes 'a 
form of praise to God', and as John Harper points out, what is known as the 
lesser doxology, i.e. Gloria patri, was ‘recited at the end of most psalms, can- 
ticles, and hymns, and near the beginning of most Offices'.^ Although the 
Gloria patri was occasionally inserted towards the end of psalter manu- 
scripts, it has a more prominent place in some of them. This is the case in 
three psalter manuscripts held by the British Library, for instance: London, 
British Library, Arundel MS 305 (second half of the thirteenth century), Bur- 
ney MS 345 (third quarter of the thirteenth century) and Royal MS 2 B III (first 
quarter of the thirteenth century).^ While they all originate from northern or 
central France, Ghent or Bruges, other examples show that the inclusion of 
the Gloria patri is not an exclusive feature of manuscripts produced in this 
geographic area. Interestingly, the doxology in these three examples has not 
been included after every single psalm as one might expect with regard to its 
use during the Divine Office. Rather, its position in the manuscripts seems 
quite random at first glance. The three manuscripts present the lesser doxol- 
ogy in a relatively similar way, including it once, or more than once, albeit in 
varying stages of completeness. Based on the material objects, it can be con- 
cluded that the lesser doxology was only added where it was ‘convenient’ in 
terms of the visual organisation, as in London, British Library, Arundel MS 305. 

Large initials have been drawn at the beginning of the divisions in all 
three manuscripts. In the case of London, British Library, Arundel MS 305, 


44 Duffy 2008, 93. 

45 Harper 1991, 297. See also Harper 1991, 300; Hughes 2004, 24. 

46 For detailed records of the three manuscripts, see British Library, Catalogue of Illuminated 
Manuscripts, “Detailed Record for Arundel 305”, “Detailed Record for Burney 345' and “Detailed 
Record for Royal 2B IIT. 
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there are ten large initials that extend over six or seven lines (Fig. 9). The 
Gloria patri is included in two places, namely on fol. 104", directly following 
Psalm 67, and on fol. 177", directly following Psalm 108. In both cases, there 
is no visual distinction between the psalm text and doxology, i.e. no indica- 
tion that the following lines are not another verse of the psalm itself. On fol. 
104, the text of Psalm 67 leaves three lines of the page blank (Fig. 10). Since 
those initials that are at the beginning of a division take up six or seven lines, 
the initial of Psalm 68 could not have been placed in the remaining space on 
fol. 104". Rather than simply leaving these three lines blank and placing the 
large initial for Psalm 68 on the next page, as was the case in other manu- 
scripts," the doxology was used to fill the page. 

Depending on how much space was left at the bottom of the page, the 
doxology was either included in its entirety or in parts in abbreviated or un- 
abbreviated writing. In London, British Library, Arundel MS 305, the decision 
to fill the blank lines with the Gloria patri appears to have been an aesthetic 
one: the doxology was not added after every psalm, nor was it put at the end 
of every section of the psalter. In fact, this only happened in the two cases 
where the last psalm of one division ended with an unfavourable number of 
lines left on the page. Although the Gloria patri is part of the Divine Office, 
the lack of consistency in presenting the formula in the three manuscripts 
and the fact that it is not a compulsory element of psalter manuscripts indi- 
cates that there was no practical need to include the doxology in this type of 
manuscript. Instead, the text seems to have been used to meet the require- 
ments of the layout. Nonetheless, the lesser doxology is a text that is closely 
linked to and, indeed, essential for the Divine Office, thus linking the manu- 
script to the ritual. 


47 This is the case in London, British Library, Add MS 54179, for instance, which was produced 
c. 1260. Three lines on fol. 45" have been left blank; Psalm 52 is marked by a large initial on the 
following recto page. 

48 Further systematic research is necessary to obtain more reliable figures on the actual fre- 
quency and possible geographical limitations of this phenomenon. 
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Fig. 9: Six-line foliage initial S to Psalm 68 in gold and colours with an incorporated animal and 
extensions into the margins. Spycer Psalter, France (north or central), second half of the thirteenth 
century, London, British Library, Arundel MS 305, fol. 104"; courtesy of the British Library Board. 
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Fig. 10: The lesser doxology (Gloria patri) directly follows Psalm 67 in the last three lines. 
Spycer Psalter, France (north or central), second half of the thirteenth century, London, British 
Library, Arundel MS 305, fol. 104"; courtesy of the British Library Board. 
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6 Conclusion: rituals in manuscripts and 
manuscripts in rituals 


While non-monastic clergy or laypeople could find the beginning of the divi- 
sions recited in the secular cursus by using the visual organisation of their 
manuscripts, they were confronted with three issues. Firstly, although the 
majority of the psalms were recited in numerical order, some of them were 
used at other hours and were not actually repeated as part of their respective 
sections. However, this is not reflected in the visual organisation of psalter 
manuscripts. On the contrary, the ‘removed’ psalms have been written down 
in numerical order along with the others and usually lack any visual hints as 
to their use at different hours. Secondly, the eighth section comprises all 
Vespers psalms in both the monastic and non-monastic cursus. Consequent- 
ly, it is divided into seven groups that correspond to the seven days of the 
week. Again, this is not usually reflected in the original visual organisation 
of psalter manuscripts. Thirdly, even though the distribution of psalms dif- 
fers in the non-monastic and monastic cursus, liturgical psalter manuscripts 
were generally subdivided according to the non-monastic cursus, even if the 
manuscript was produced for a monastic user. 

The first two problems were addressed and resolved to some extent by 
more recent, post-production additions in the margins, the most frequent 
being numbering of the psalms. In some cases, later additions also indicate a 
shift in use. Apart from the problems mentioned above, the reader had to be 
highly familiar with the manuscript in order to truly recognise and appreciate 
the intricacies of its visual organisation. Furthermore, it was essential for the 
reader to have at least some basic knowledge of the ritual practice. While the 
visual organisation of a psalter manuscript does structure the codex and does 
Offer a potential reader easy access to certain psalms, the purposes for cer- 
tain features of the visual organisation remain unclear without an under- 
standing of the related practices. The division into the eight liturgically used 
groups of psalms, for example, is only understandable to readers if they can 
link them to the Divine Office and thus understand their origin. 

Overall, the visual organisation of a manuscript can have an impact on 
the reading process, making different psalter manuscripts useful for certain 
purposes, but not for others. The visual division into liturgical sections 
makes direct reference to the secular Divine Office, enabling a reader to find 
the opening psalms of the seven sections to be prayed at Matins throughout 
the week as well as the group of Vespers psalms. The texts included in addi- 
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tion to the Book of Psalms, such as the canticles, were relevant for the Divine 
Office and also for private devotional practices, for example. However, it can 
be difficult to find them quickly, as they were not always highlighted visual- 
ly. Regardless of the recurring structuring and textual elements in them, 
which are closely linked to the Divine Office, it is unclear how or to what 
extent psalter manuscripts were actually used. This is even more the case for 
psalter manuscripts owned by laypeople. Although it can be assumed that 
laypeople took part in the celebration of individual hours, especially Matins 
and Vespers, the exact use of the manuscripts is not documented.^ It is 
therefore impossible to say what requirements there actually were on the 
users' side regarding manuscript architecture and whether (or how) the 
manuscripts were incorporated into ritual practices. However, various parts 
and characteristics of the Divine Office have become physically manifest in 
the manuscripts (e.g. the eightfold division) and are standard features of the 
visual organisation of medieval Latin psalter manuscripts. 
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Silpsupa Jaengsawang 
The Use of Anisong Manuscripts at Funerals 
in Northern Thailand and Laos 


Abstract: The anisong manuscripts in this case study specify the rewards gained 
by people taking part in different funeral procedures and reflect various stages 
of the physical decay of corpses. The manuscripts were read aloud by monks 
who held sermons to affirm karmic rewards. Monks and novices were more 
familiar with Buddhist textual sources than laypeople and played a significant 
role in the production of anisong manuscripts. Many of the manuscripts in the 
examined corpus reveal textual revisions and (non-)textual paracontent associ- 
ated with the interaction of the preaching monks and their sermon audiences. 
Since the funeral procedures were rituals performed again and again, the man- 
uscripts were not just circulated but regrouped as necessary, and were also 
recopied, thereby serving as master versions from which to produce further 
exemplars. 


1 Introduction 


The Thai word anisong is derived from the Pali term änisamsa, which literally 
means ‘rewards’, ‘benefits’, ‘advantages’ or ‘results of positive deeds’, and rep- 
resents a textual genre of South-East Asia. Essentially, an anisong is a kind of 
Buddhist sermon declaring the benefits derived from meritorious acts. These 
benefits help improve the donor’s karma, but they can also be transferred to 
other people. Another term referring to anisong sermons or texts is the word 
salóng or song, derived from the Khmer word chlóng. While they are known as 
salóng sermons, or thet salóng (noszy), to people in Laos, they are referred 
to as anisong sermons, or thet anisong (\n@uarikava), in northern Thailand (in 
what was formerly Lan Na). The titles of anisong texts in Lao manuscripts are 
mostly preceded by the term salóng or sóng, as in Salóng cedi sai (‘Rewards 
deriving from building sand stupas”), Sóng fang tham (“Rewards deriving from 
listening to the Dhamma”) or Salóng khamphi (Rewards deriving from copying 
religious books”). Sóng or salöng (chlöng gu, 899/2295), corresponding to 
chalöng (aaas, ‘to celebrate’) in Thai, is a derivative of the Khmer verb chlöng, 
which has various meanings: “to cross”, “to inaugurate”, “to dedicate”, “to cele- 
brate' and “to spread’. The contexts of thet salöng or salóng sermons are appar- 
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ently associated with ‘dedication’ and ‘celebration’, as the sermons are per- 
formed to mark the completion of ‘merit-making’, serving the function of ac- 
knowledging, celebrating, valuing and admiring the meritorious deeds accom- 
plished by the donors. As Patrice Ladwig writes, The public act of lauding 
[oneself] is called saloong in Laos (*to celebrate the outcome of the meritorious 
deed") and the donors have variously been described as having prestige or be- 
ing worthy of veneration”.' 

The sermon is held in public, thus it is “witnessed” by all the participants at 
the funeral. The preaching monk acknowledges the merit and delivers the ser- 
mons to explain or ‘affirm’ the great rewards generated by the individual's posi- 
tive deeds. In Buddhism, such rewards are a result of the person's generosity. 
The acquisition of rewards is celebrated afterwards. In exchange for their meri- 
torious acts, anisong sermons are held to proclaim a person's benevolent virtue 
and to promise generous donors commensurate gifts. Terminologically speak- 
ing, in northern Thailand, anisong signifies ‘the announcement of rewards’, 
while in Laos, the term salóng or sóng signifies ‘the announcement of comple- 
tion”. Volker Grabowsky explains it as follows: 


In the Buddhist context Anisong or Salóng [texts] (Lao, from Khmer: chlan (§4)), ‘to dedi- 
cate’, ‘to celebrate’) — often contracted to Sóng — are used for homiletic purposes, such as 
performing sermons and preaching. Those texts, generally rather short (rarely containing 
more than twenty folios), describe the rewards in terms of merit, or literally the “ad- 
vantage' which a believer may expect from a particular religious deed.? 


In the Buddhist social context, where the meritorious outcomes of praiseworthy 
activities are hardly quantifiable, such concrete manifestations — with particu- 
lar reference to the Buddha, who announced or clarified these meritorious in- 
centives — matter to people. The liturgical culture of delivering anisong/salóng 
sermons assuring virtuous individuals of their forthcoming bliss has been prac- 
tised and passed down for centuries. Thanks to the “three characteristics” (Pali: 
tilakkhanaYy of Theravada Buddhist doctrine, which relate to death and include 
transiency (Pali: aniccä), anisong manuscripts used particularly in the context 
of funerals or memorials outnumber those pertaining to other kinds of life- 
transition rituals. 


1 Ladwig 2008, 91. I have lightly edited this quote. 

2 Grabowsky 2017, 416. 

3 The three characteristics are aniccd (“impermanence”, ‘transiency’), dukkhä (‘state of suffering’ or 
‘being oppressed’) and anattatä (‘soullessness’, “state of not being oneself’). See Payutto 2015, 89. 
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In the corpus of 705 manuscripts^ used for our research project ‘Anisong 
(Anisamsa) Manuscripts from Luang Prabang (Laos) in a Comparative Perspective', 
based at the Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures (CSMC),* twenty-three 
manuscripts dating between 1838 and 2004 cE contain anisong texts used for 
preaching at funerals. These include nineteen fascicles (Thai: phuk) made of palm 
leaves and four volumes (Thai: lem) made of mulberry paper. The manuscripts are 
from Laos and northern Thailand. The two neighbouring regions have been closely 
connected by language, culture and political relations for a long time. 


2 Funerals in Thai and Lao Buddhist culture 


Buddhism elaborates cosmologies concerning death and the afterlife, and Bud- 
dhist monks are considered mediums or experts who allow the secular and sa- 
cred realms‘ to connect with each other. According to the tilakkhana, or three 
characteristics, death is the ultimate goal, which all living beings are destined 


4 See Jaengsawang 2022, 391-478. The manuscripts have been sourced from eight collections 
and databases. These are the (1) Preservation of Northern Thai Manuscripts Project (PNTMP), 
(2) Digital Library of Northern Thai Manuscripts (DLNTM), (3) Dokumentarische Erfassung 
literarischer Materialien in den Nordprovinzen Thailands (DELMN), (4) Phayap University 
Archives (PUA), (5) a non-microfilmed collection (i.e. the collection of manuscripts at Wat Phra 
Koet and Wat Monthian that have not yet been digitised), the (6) Digital Library of Lao Manu- 
scripts (DLLM), (7) Buddhist Archive of Photography (BAP) and (8) Volker Grabowsky's Collec- 
tion from Luang Namtha (CVG). Anisong manuscripts in the Preservation of Northern Thai 
Manuscripts Project (PNTMP), Digital Library of Northern Thai Manuscripts (DLNTM), Doku- 
mentarische Erfassung literarischer Materialien in den Nordprovinzen Thailands (DELMN) and 
Digital Library of Lao Manuscripts (DLLM) can all be accessed online at https://crossasia.org/. 
Anisong manuscripts in the Buddhist Archive of Photography (BAP) can be accessed upon 
direct request to https://www.buddhist-archive.org/. Anisong manuscripts in the Phayap Uni- 
versity Archives (PUA), the non-microfilmed collection and Volker Grabowsky's Collection 
from Luang Namtha, however, are not available online. 

5 Itis sub-project A08, affiliated with the DFG Sonderforschungsbereich 950 (SFB 950, 2016-2019). 
6 Patrice Ladwig has defined this ‘inter-realm communication’ in his studies on two ethnic Lao 
rituals of transferring objects to the dead, with reference to ontology and materiality: Bun Khao 
Salak (the festival of rice baskets drawn by lot) and Bun Hüan Pha (dedicating items provided 
in a human-sized artificial house to the dead). He studied the belief of Lao people in transfer- 
ring things to their late family members at the two festivals. There are slightly different beliefs 
among the ethnic Lao. Some people believe that items offered to monks can actually reach the 
dead in the other sphere, whereas others, especially more orthodox Lao people, have a more 
rational point of view, believing that only dedicational merit can cross the border between the 
living world and that of the dead. See Ladwig 2012a. 
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to achieve. Mindfulness (Pali: sati-sampajañña) is emphasised in Buddhism as a 
means to gain self-control, realise what wholesome or unwholesome actions 
one has caused and confront the notion that death will eventually approach. 
Thanks to mindfulness, human beings can live their lives carefully, avoid risks 
that could potentially lead to their untimely death and spend their time on more 
meaningful things. Before the Buddha's complete extinction (nirvana), he left 
one final maxim concerning mindfulness in relation to the world: ‘Behold, O 
monks, this is my last advice to you. All component things in the world are 
changeable. They are not lasting. Work hard to gain your own salvation’.’ This 
final maxim emphasises the changeability of everything — a quality we should 
be aware of. It characterises transience as being realised mindfully so that we 
spend our time looking for our own way of reaching nibbána or enlightenment. 
The general purpose of organising funerals is to commemorate those whose 
lives have ended and to encourage the living to recognise and accept the uncer- 
tainty of life by referring to the dead as an example.? The deceased may well 
have been praised as venerated or high-ranking figures, such as noblemen, 
scholars, wealthy men or senior monks, but they all inevitably reached the 
eventual and ‘unchangeable’ end of their mortal journey. 

In Laos and northern Thailand, funerals are held indoors, at the house of 
the deceased or at a temple. A group of four monks? is invited to chant the Abhi- 
dhamma chet khamphi (‘Seven Books of the Abhidhamma’), the Mayala (the 
story of the Venerable Monk Malaya, who travelled to heaven and hell and met 
the future Buddha Metteyya)," an anisong sermon, as well as the Namo tassa, 


7 Quoted from the “(Part Two) 31. The Buddha's Last Words”, part of an abridged retelling of the 
story of Buddha Gotama, entitled Life of the Buddha, for secondary-school pupils and general 
readers, on the website Buddhist Studies: Buddha Dharma Education Association & BuddhaNet 
«http://www.buddhanet.net/e-learning/buddhism/lifebuddha/2 31lbud.htm» (accessed on 13 Feb- 
ruary 2023). 

8 Thammaporn 2016, 42. 

9 In general, at least four monks are invited to attend a funeral and preach until the day of the 
cremation. The number of monks is more flexible on the occasions of the seventh day, the 
fiftieth day and the hundredth day of commemorating the deceased, and is decided by the 
funeral organisers. 

10 Justin McDaniel argues that the title Seven Books of the Abhidhamma is misleading, because 
the text does not contain the entire seven volumes of the Abhidhamma. Rather, it is a commen- 
tary on it (McDaniel 2008, 233). 

11 InLadwig's view, ‘Although the Lao and Thai versions of Phra Malai - a text also recited at 
funerals - are based on the figure of Maleyyadevatthera, they seem to have merged to a certain 
degree with the figure of Moggallàna due to their similar themes. The accounts of Phra Malai 
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Itipiso, and Pha hung chants — or as many of these as time allows - before the 
cremation. Ashes and bones are then collected to be enshrined. Participating in 
a funeral is the last opportunity to give one's condolences to the living relatives. 
Funerals are hosted by the deceased's family members and relatives, some of 
whom - particularly the males - are specially ordained as novices or monks in a 
short-term ordination procedure known as buat na fai (lit. ‘cremation-faced 
ordination”). Buat na fai is carried out specifically on the morning of the crema- 
tion. Depending on their availability, the ordained males may temporarily retain 
their status as monks until the evening or the third, seventh or fifteenth day 
after the cremation to show their gratitude to the deceased relative." The merit 
derived from buat na fai is dedicated (Thai: song sakan) to the deceased person, 
or peta,” who is believed to gain this merit offered by humans. 


3 Commissions of anisong manuscripts used at 
funerals 


On the basis of evidence found in their colophons, as in other cases of religious 
book dedications, the anisong manuscripts were produced and donated to mon- 
asteries so they would be preserved until the era of the future Buddha.” The 
merit derived from copying religious manuscripts and donating them to monas- 


are more widely known than those of Moggallána, but I think they should be discussed togeth- 
er and seen as a unit”. Ladwig 2012b, 128. 

12 Phra A-thikanratana Ratano 2018, 1. 

13 Ladwig writes, ‘The word peta in Pali usually signifies “hungry ghost”, but its uses in early 
Theravada Buddhism are far from clear. The term can denote ancestor (from Sanskrit pitr), but 
also hungry ghost. Further discussions of this will exemplify that this double meaning is also 
on some level alive in the Lao expression. Historically speaking, the offering to peta is linked to 
the Brahmanic ritual practice of $raddha, in which the ghost as a liminal being is transformed 
into an ancestor”. Ladwig 2012b, 126. 

14 According to Daniel M. Veidlinger, ‘In Lan Na, those responsible for the production of man- 
uscripts were quite conscious of their importance for storing texts. As we will see, many of the 
manuscripts possess colophons stating explicitly that they were made in order to preserve the 
teachings of the Buddha for 5,000 years' (Veidlinger 2007, 6). This is based on the belief in 
Buddha Metteyya, the fifth Buddha, who will arrive after the current five-thousand-year era, 
during which the religion will gradually disappear: ‘In the future the religion will decay as 
people lose their insight into the meaning of the teachings, neglect their practice, and eventu- 
ally lose the texts themselves. Thus the three divisions will fade from the world in the reverse 
order that they develop in people of faith, and Buddhism will be no more”. Veidlinger 2007, 59. 
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teries can also be dedicated to the donor, not just the deceased. Since monks were 
responsible for giving sermons at funerals and were able to access religious 
sources relatively easily, monks and novices were the main sponsors and scribes of 
such manuscripts (see Subsection 4.2), whereas those manuscripts written by lay- 
people were used as master copies rather than as presentation copies for ritual 
use” (see Subsection 5.1). According to the colophons I have examined, not a single 
manuscript was produced for a specific funeral or after a person had passed away. 
As funerals were generally held within ten days of a person's death, family mem- 
bers tended to spend more time dealing with funeral arrangements than commis- 
sioning a manuscript. After the donations, anisong manuscripts were stored in 
monastic libraries and used only sporadically. A number of these manuscripts were 
stored for long periods without being used at all, and consequently many leaves 
have pale, mirror-image imprints of the ink on adjacent leaves that look like a faint 
second layer of writing (Fig. 1). This implies that the leaves had been gathered and 
kept in a tightly bound fascicle for some time after they had been inscribed and 
dedicated to a monastery; the manuscripts were written in advance and stored for 
later use on specific occasions. 
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Fig. 1: Traces of writing from adjacent leaves imprinted on the surface, reading Sóng anisong 
bun thi dai than pai ha phu tai (‘Rewards deriving from dedicating merit to the dead"). DLLM, 
06011406006-04. 


15 BAP, BAD-13-2-034 (2004 CE), BAD-13-2-037 (2004 CE). 
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Besides enumerating rewards deriving from participation in funerals, the man- 
uscripts also contain clues about traditional funerals. They partly serve as man- 
uals demonstrating how to properly perform a funeral. The titles of various 
anisong texts on funerals refer to cemetery rituals that reflect the tradition of 
destroying corpses by burning them in a fire; these include Anisong phao phi, 
Sóng phao phi," Anisong chapanakit? and Salóng pong sop lii phao phi,” all of 
which essentially mean ‘rewards deriving from the cremation of corpses”.% 

Anisong sermons at funerals basically remind the audience how transient 
life is; they comfort their sadness and assure them of the dedicated merit sup- 
porting the spirit in its otherworldly existence. On the one hand, the partici- 
pants feel considerable grief; on the other, they are rewarded for producing 
merit for the deceased via the so-called Song sakan ritual activity (838m53), as 
expressed by such titles as Anisong than [pai] ha khon tai,” Anisong song sakan” 
and Sóng anisong bun thi dai than pai ha phu tai,? each of which refers to the 
merit earned by the dead and the funeral participants. In order to teach laypeo- 
ple to be conscious of and compassionate about life changes, some texts de- 
scribe the physical decay occurring after death. The following example from 
Anisong sarira (‘Rewards deriving from participation in funerals’) narrates the 
story of ten cattle boys who burned the corpse of a dead bird and earned heav- 
enly merit from it: 


lulantii uo Vduunudusns Uleoulescravaucr NIOTIINN YU y 
Mon iu an lá wastu ljuva ÄJIMÜUTISIIMELALUIJAI LANA 
WALAA folanndadainondurwimioury aus 310831031. VU 
yiatitowita eii Joa ‚ie wiaununga uldgaad ido) ru 
3130 L.. J TIIVDININIAÄNWUNU 9uuuusdn Suiuod 9. ATUTIMYATS 
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Things in the world are impermanent; they are not of any substance and will not exist for- 
ever; the hair, skin, flesh, liver, lungs and intestines [of the dead] do not belong [to them], 
but [will] be left to the vultures, crows, ants and termites. No matter whether they are male 
or female, they are equally [destined to die]. As long as they are alive, their hair, skin, 


16 PNTMP, w3 0106004-01. 

17 BAP, BAD-13-1-0157. 

18 Non-microfilmed collection, PNTMP, uu 11-06-003-01. 
19 BAP, BAD-13-2-034. 

20 Jaengsawang 2022, 255. 

21 PNTMP, öx 0106001-05. 

22 PNTMP, uu 0620021-00. 

23 DLLM, 06011406006-04. 
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flesh, liver, lungs and intestines do not belong [to them]; they [will] be left to the vultures. 
[...] All belongings are highly cherished; this is mine and that is yours. When death comes, 
not even a piece of betel can be taken along [with you]. We are no different than birds; as 
long as we are alive, we love our hair, wings and bones.” 


However, judging by the different handwriting styles it contains, the manuscript 
entitled Anisong phao phi bó hai was obviously written by two different scribes (Fig. 
2).? The manuscript comprises eleven folios; it is kept at Wat Phrabat Ming Müang, 
Phrae province, and may have resulted from a scribal class in which a group of 
monks and novices shared palm leaves for scribal training.” 


Fig. 2: Handwriting by two different scribes. Anisong phao phi bó hai (‘Rewards deriving from 
participation in funerals’). PNTMP, w3 0406012-03. 


Besides manuscripts intended to increase the number of religious texts that 
existed and to provide training for scribes, some manuscripts were created to 
convert texts written in less familiar scripts and languages into more familiar 
ones in order to facilitate monastic usage. The following colophon mentions the 
manuscript's primary rationale: the abbot had assigned a monk to inscribe an 
anisong text on a palm-leaf manuscript in order to educate laypeople on karma. 
The text was transcribed and translated from Central Thai: 


wsswnsdnsTw ben Tld'uaon wou c Yu m) an Tuwavia yayo vang 
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24 PNTMP, w3 0406012-01, fol. 2". The manuscript is dated 1911 CE. All translations of manu- 
script passages into English are my own. 

25 PNTMP, w3 0406012-03. 

26 Justin McDaniel compares the shared use of palm leaves in a scribal class to the training of 
medical students and car mechanics: 'since palm leaf is relatively difficult to prepare for in- 
scribing, it would have been more efficient to train many students on one manuscript, like 
many automobile repair students train on one engine or many medical students observe a 
surgery on a single body'. McDaniel 2008, 144. 
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In BE 2523 [i.e. 1980 CE], a san wok year, on the seventh waxing-moon day of the fourth [lu- 
nar] month, on Thursday" at noon, (1) Sathu Nyai Somdi, an abbot of Vat Mai, provided 
palm leaves so that (2) Phikkhu [i.e. monk] Phan Phon Phi Bun Theppaaksön could trans- 
late [the original text] and carefully inscribe [the new text] in Tham script in Lao for homi- 
letic use by laypeople [to allow] Lao audiences to comprehend good and bad karma. The 
original version was written in the Thai language in Thai script. [We, the commissioners,] 
were worried that [the original version] prevented Lao people from understanding [its con- 
tent]. As a result, [we] reproduced it in Tham script for liturgical use. May [the merit of the 
manuscript's production] support both of us and fulfil all our wishes. Nibbàna paccayo 
hontu anägate kale sädhu sädhu (May this be a cause for reaching nibbäna in the future).% 


Another example is a palm-leaf manuscript entitled Sami tham ngan sop uthit hai 
kae phariya thi dap khan pai (‘Rewards for a husband who has held a funeral dedi- 
cated to his late wife") (1945 CE). According to its colophon, the manuscript specifi- 
cally records a sermon text read out at the funeral of a master monk's ex-wife and 
originally written in Central Thai script. The manuscript was transcribed into 
Dhamma Lan Na script to facilitate its circulation and is kept at the monastic li- 
brary at Wat Ban Üam in Lampang province. See the following colophon: 


mauri asa sicario 
liensanaansassclnaña uan nana we miau ña añadía 
waelasilgniatnugeuiowseynsdnsi loea da Una LADU oo Yu m 
A Tuna Qigyiqua) fitidtosnnstiaien male varon donan 
aun iile dulalfii asinta 


[The text was recited] as a sermon at a woman's funeral, hosted by her husband, namely 
the funeral of the ex-wife of master monk Wong from Wat Ban Üam. The manuscript was 
transliterated from the original text, written in Central Thai script, into Lao Nüa [i.e. 
Northern Thai] script to provide the monastic library at Wat Ban Üam [with a copy] in 
BE 2488 (1945 CE), a ka rao year, on the third waxing-moon day of the tenth [lunar] month, 


27 This day corresponds to Thursday, 12 March 1981 CE. 
28 Sóng anisong bun thi dai than pai ha phu tai (Rewards deriving from dedicating merit to the 
dead"). DLLM, 06011406006-04, fol. 10". 
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on a Thursday.? The borrower should return the manuscript to Wat Ban Üam; please re- 
].? 


turn things to their proper locations. Do not forget [to do so 
The core reason for commissioning the manuscripts was related to the religious 
belief in sustaining Buddhism by copying religious texts to be stored at monas- 
tic libraries. Despite funerals being a life-transition ritual to commemorate the 
deceased, the funeral participants also earn merit or pufifia by contributing to 
the anisong manuscripts in which the liturgical anisong texts were recorded to 
help the preaching monks. The manuscripts are accordingly the result of the 
belief in merit being generated by arranging funerals. 


4 Manuscript uses at funerals 


4.1 Objects and rituals 


The manuscripts forming the corpus of this study are made of palm leaves and 
mulberry paper. They have different layouts and different kinds of visual organ- 
isation. The nineteen palm-leaf manuscripts clearly outnumber those made of 
mulberry paper, of which there are only four. The latter are multiple-text manu- 
scripts (MTMs) that include anisong texts used for the funeral liturgy, whereas 
the nineteen palm-leaf manuscripts are single-text manuscripts (STMs) and 
composite manuscripts (COMs), except for the manuscript coded BAP, BAD-13-1- 
0157 (1944 CE), an MTM that includes four other anisong texts used on different 
religious occasions.” There are two different manuscript units in Northern Thai 
and Lao manuscript culture: fascicles (Thai: phuk) and bundles (Thai: mat). 

In terms of the number of texts, one or more texts in the same production 
unit (same time, same production agents) can be written in one or more fasci- 
cles, depending on their length. No matter how many fascicles contain the given 
texts, a single production unit including one text is regarded as a single-text 


29 This date corresponds to Thursday, 12 July 1945 CE. 

30 Sami tham ngan sop uthit hai kae phariya thi dap khan pai (‘Rewards for a husband who has 
held a funeral dedicated to his deceased wife"). PNTMP, av 0420097-02, fol. 17"). 

31 This particular manuscript contains five texts: Sóng dók mai thup thian ('Rewards deriving 
from the donation of flowers, incense sticks and candles’), Sóng haksa sin (‘Rewards deriving 
from precept observance’), Sóng fang tham (‘Rewards deriving from listening to the Dhamma’), 
Sóng phao phi (‘Rewards deriving from participating in funerals’) and Sóng maha wetsandón 
chadok (‘Rewards deriving from listening to Vessantara Jataka’). 
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manuscript, while a unit including several different texts is considered a multi- 
ple-text manuscript. 

A unit consisting of several folios combined in a single binding, with one or 
two strings through one or two holes in the folios, is called a phuk (‘fascicle’), no 
matter how many texts it contains. Several fascicles can be combined to make a 
larger unit — a bundle (mat). A bundle can include one or more fascicles. In terms 
of this classification scheme, a fascicle is defined as a sub-unit of a bundle. 

The codicological units of anisong manuscripts are based on these parame- 
ters and defined as follows. Single-text manuscripts are codicological units that 
each include a single text, no matter how many fascicles they have. Multiple- 
text manuscripts are codicological units that include more than one text. It does 
not matter how many fascicles there are (which obviously depends on the 
length of the written texts). Composite manuscripts are codicological units that 
include several fascicles produced at different times by different people and 
thus constitute a mixture of production units. Each of the fascicles in a compo- 
site manuscript can thus be a single-text fascicle or a multiple-text one, depend- 
ing on the scribe's intention. Accordingly, single-text and multiple-text manu- 
scripts both contain texts from a single production unit, whereas composite 
manuscripts are mainly concerned with objects derived from different produc- 
tion units. 

Sometimes anisong and non-anisong fascicles are grouped into one and the 
same bundle. The fascicles may be from different production units despite being 
combined in the same bundle. In the case of anisong manuscripts, the fascicles 
would originally have been commissioned at different times and places, then 
later grouped into bundles to form a larger unit, i.e. a composite manuscript? 
(see Section 5), based on its practical function — especially in the case of ritual 
use — or similar textual themes.? Different elements of the manuscripts — their 
page layouts, covers, foliation/pagination and revisions — will be discussed 
below, both in terms of palm-leaf manuscripts and mulberry-paper manu- 
scripts. 


32 A composite manuscript takes the form of a bundle in northern Thailand and Laos, and 
includes several fascicles, some of which may contain similar textual themes; see Jaengsawang 
2022, 36. 

33 See Jaengsawang 2022, 289-291. 
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Fig. 3a-c: An example of an anisong palm-leaf manuscript used at funerals. Sóng sak sop khon tai 
(Rewards deriving from participation in funerals”). BAP, BAD-13-1-0771. 


In palm-leaf manuscripts, anisong texts were written on four or five lines” on 
both the recto and verso sides of the leaf (Fig. 3a-c). The texts inscribed on the 
two sides are upside down in relation to each other, making it easy for preach- 
ers to turn over each leaf and continue reading the manuscript while sitting and 
addressing their audience. Symbols indicating pauses between sentences or 
between Pali and vernacular words are included to help the preacher. The visu- 
al organisation of palm-leaf manuscripts is not much different than that of mul- 
berry-paper manuscripts. 

Thanks to the various shapes and sizes of mulberry paper produced, mul- 
berry-paper manuscripts could be designed in a wide variety of ways, not only 
in the case of anisong manuscripts. The four mulberry-paper manuscripts exam- 
ined in this study are multiple-text manuscripts; one contains non-anisong 
texts, while the other three? do feature anisong texts. The first manuscript with 
non-anisong texts is a book with a whirlwind binding (PNTMP, uu 0620021-00; 
Fig. 4). The texts included presuppose magical uses involving spirits and dei- 
ties. All the texts are connected, and their titles are in the left-hand margin on 
the same page as the beginning of the texts. 


34 There are generally four lines in those from Laos, but fives lines in those from northern 
Thailand. 
35 BAP, BAD-13-2-034 (2004 CE), BAD-13-2-037 (2004 CE), BAD-13-2-087 (year unknown). 
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Fig. 4: Beginning of Anisong song sakan, with its title at the top of the left margin. Anisong 
song sakan (‘Rewards deriving from participation in funerals’). PNTMP, 1414 0620021-00. 


Three other mulberry-paper manuscripts have been made in a leporello (concer- 
tina) format. Each of them is a multiple-text manuscript and includes different 
anisong texts recited on various religious occasions. They are made of con- 
nected sheets of mulberry paper with similar templates for the covers. The texts 
are preceded by large titles at the beginning. Only one side of the connected 
paper was written on, while the other side was left blank. To achieve a horizon- 
tal text layout, the paper was folded into parts, similar to the pothi or oblong 


36 BAP, BAD-13-2-034 contains four texts: Salóng ciwón (‘Rewards deriving from the donation 
of monks’ robes”), Salóng haksa sin (‘Rewards deriving from precept observance’), Salóng pha 
phutthahup (Rewards deriving from the donation of Buddha images”) and Salóng pong sop lü 
phao phi (‘Rewards deriving from participation in funerals’). BAP, BAD-13-2-037 contains two 
texts: Salóng pong sop lü phao phi (‘Rewards deriving from participation in funerals’) and 
Salóng ciwón (‘Rewards deriving from the donation of monks’ robes”). BAP, BAD-13-2-087 con- 
tains two texts: Anisong fang tham (‘Rewards deriving from listening to the Dhamma’) and 
Anisong phao phi (Rewards deriving from participation in funerals”). 
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format representing the traditional shape of palm-leaf manuscripts. The oblong 
shape of palm-leaf and mulberry-paper manuscripts dictates how the preacher 
should hold the manuscript during the sermon. Two of the three manuscripts 
were produced in 2004 cE by a former monk (Thit) called Niao Maniwong, who 
made them as master versions for producing further copies (see Subsection 5.1). 
Both covers were made using the same template, and the anisong texts used for 
funeral sermons were photocopied and therefore identical. Thus, it is hard to 
tell which one was produced first. In the following figure, the covers are similar- 
ly embellished, with decorated margins and tables of contents flanked by two 
twin curves and floral drawings (Fig. 5a-b). The one on top was perhaps the 
model for the one below. Judging by the simplicity of the ornamentation on the 
covers, its lack of polychromy and the humble floral design, the manuscript was 
meant to be used for liturgical purposes. 


Fig. 5a-b: Covers oftwo palm-leaf manuscripts written by Niao Maniwong, a former monk/scribe. 
BAP, BAD-13-2-034, BAD-13-2-037. 


Instead of having leaves that count foliation, as in the case of palm-leaf manu- 
scripts, a numbering system that counts pages is employed in oblong mulberry- 
paper manuscripts. Nai Tham numerals,” commonly used in religious texts, are 
provided for the pagination. Dotted lines are frequently found, indicating op- 
portunities for improvisation on the part of the preachers, who sometimes speak 
to the audience before or during a sermon. In the manuscript reproduced in 


37 In general, Nai Tham numerals and Hora numerals are found in northern Thai and Lao 
manuscripts. The two kinds of numerals are quite different. Nai Tham numerals are used in 
religious texts, while Hora numerals, which originated in Burma, are used in manuscripts 
containing secular texts; see Jaengsawang 2022, 138. 
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Fig. 6, for example, lines 9 and 10 of the text display such dotted lines. The ser- 
mon is not interrupted by the dotted line; rather, preachers can hold a sermon 
with or without any improvisation. Before giving the sermon, they often demon- 
strate the deceased's virtue during his or her lifetime by describing the person's 
life and praiseworthy actions. Monks sometimes use soothing words to comfort 
the audience, and do so spontaneously. Interestingly, dotted lines can be found 
among the vernacular parts of the texts, letting preachers talk freely and inter- 
act with the audience. 
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Fig. 6: Dotted lines indicating improvised speech. BAP, BAD-13-2-034. 


Since written manuscripts were made by hand in one go and scribal mistakes 
obviously occurred from time to time, one can often find traces of revisions in 
the works, such as deletions made using white chemical erasers and new addi- 
tions added in ink. The manuscripts were read out loud by the preaching 
monks; the texts themselves were not supposed to be shown to the audience. 
Revisions made in ink would not have had any impact on the sacred nature of 
the texts. Misspelled or incomplete words and abbreviations are found in the 
manuscripts, which were either due to carelessness or introduced deliberately 
to save space on the palm leaves, which were precious resources. Experienced 
preachers can certainly understand indistinct words (written in Pali or the ver- 
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nacular) and intuitively recognise incorrect or abbreviated spellings. Novices or 
newly ordained monks, however, may not really know whether such words in 
the manuscripts are correct. Additions and revisions, sometimes done with ink 
pens and chemical erasers, reflect the fact that funeral preaching was by no 
means restricted to well-experienced or trained monks; anisong sermons could 
actually be delivered by monks with very different levels of experience, as the 
texts were not solely in Pali. In the manuscript reproduced in Fig. 7, traces of 
white chemical eraser can be seen in many places. We cannot be sure who re- 
vised the texts this way, however, as information of this kind was not recorded. 


Fig. 7: Textual revision marks. Anisong song sakan phi tai (‘Rewards deriving from participa- 
tion in funerals’). DLNTM, 44 0606003-04. 


In the first folio of the manuscript entitled Sóng sop khon tai (DLLM, 06011406004- 
05), there is a sentence that reads as follows: dia alusiones 
(‘Wear [your] robes and remain at the pulpit’). This short comment was written in 
Dhamma script and obviously addresses monks and novices, reminding them to 
follow certain rules while preaching. Another manuscript (shown in Fig. 8), enti- 
tled Anisong phao phi, from Phrae province, includes a foliation remark written in 
Central Thai script, reading wiiiuariasd wwii (‘first page of Anisong phao phi’). 
This was no doubt intended for those responsible for assisting the preaching 
monks, but who did not understand Dhamma script, such as monastic servants 
and sangha volunteers, who were supposed to put the manuscript in order again 
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after its use; anisong manuscripts intended for funerals were used not only by 
monks, but by laypeople or monastic volunteers who assisted the preaching monks 
before and after the sermons. 


Fig. 8: Central Thai script on the leaf of a manuscript colophon. Anisong phao phi (‘Rewards 
deriving from participation in funerals’). PNTMP, ws 0106004-01. 


4.2 Texts and rituals 


In the manuscripts, funeral rites and the rewards deriving from being involved 
in such rites are described, revealing funeral culture and activities. One clear 
example is a multiple-text manuscript (PNTMP, uu 0620021-00) made of mul- 
berry paper including Anisong song sakan, which explains and enumerates the 
rewards earned by attending each step in a funeral. Various procedures are 
involved in a funeral: carrying corpses to funerary locations (merit due: a re- 
ward of 300 kappa),? cremating corpses (three kofi),” preparing or leading 
funeral processions (800 kappa), playing musical instruments during a funeral 
procession (300 kappa), following behind funeral processions (two kappa) and 
being ordained as a monk or novice at funerals (a reward of 400 kappa and 
rebirth as a celestial deity living in a seven-yojana-high^ golden castle and 
being served by seven koti angels). In Buddhism, those who take part in funer- 
als for relatives or non-relatives believe they will be given ‘magnificent merit’, 
have their wishes fulfilled and experience enlightenment (nibbäna). Only pa- 
ternal grandparents (pu, ya) are mentioned in the manuscripts; those who host 
funerals for their pu (paternal grandfather) will be rewarded with ‘glorious mer- 
it’ for seventy million kappa, and those who host funerals for their ya (paternal 


38 A kappa in a world eon, a world age, or a world cycle (Payutto 2015, 317). The Buddha 
explained that a kappa can be likened to an enormous piece of rock that is seven miles long, 
seven miles wide and seven miles deep in dimension. Once every one hundred years, a deva 
(‘deity’), taking a piece of very fine cloth, rubs it until it is no more; this is the length of time of 
one kappa (Suvanno 2001, 48). 

39 One koti equals ten million (in years or number). 

40 One yojana equals sixteen kilometres (ten miles). 
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grandmother) will be rewarded the same. This practice reflects northern Thai 
paternalistic society and is also shared by many other east Asian cultures." 

Some words in the titles of the manuscripts in this case study are concerned 
with paying commemorative respect to the dead and dedicating merit to them: 
song sakan (sanas), than ha phu tai (muria), plong sop (Jasan), sarira 
(5338), sop phi tai (Aware), sak sop (unnenw), phao phi (wÑ), chapanakit 
(anua). Funeral participation is thus a merit-making process for the attendees 
and decreased alike. The participants are also involved in corpse management. The 
process of destroying corpses is effected through cremation. Traditionally, this was 
done outdoors at a local cemetery and the attendees placed a wooden flower on the 
corpse. Nowadays, before being put in a coffin, the corpses are also exposed and 
attendees are allowed to pour water onto the deceased's right hand. The practice is 
known as rot nam sop (semine). The display of corpses is relevant to asubha- 
kammatthana contemplation,” which is part of the forty ‘subjects of meditation’ 
(kammatthàna).? Gruesome corpses are sometimes portrayed in the manuscript 
texts so that readers realise life is transient and death and decay inevitable. In the 
manuscript entitled Anisong song sakan (PNTMP, uu 0620021-00), a sutta from the 
Theravada Buddhist Canon (Tipitaka) called the Amata-sutta has been added at the 
very end of the colophon. It reads as follows: enüasedasanasangonnsssH 
oxmassszans vanld (‘Anisong song sakan is derived from Amata sarira sakan’). 
The Amata-sutta (8318163) is included in the Samyutta Nikaya, in the Suttanta 
Pitaka section of the Amata-vakka (0318/53), and describes the satipatthäna (‘four 
foundations of mindfulness')* expounded by Buddha Gotama, which lead us to 
nibbäna or the deathless state (amata). 


41 Paternalistic leadership entails three dimensions: authoritarianism (hierarchical dynamics 
between leaders and subordinates and authorities to control and punish people), benevolence 
(nurturing and supporting subordinates) and moral character (behaving as a role model with 
moral integrity). Cheng et al. 2013, 2. 

42 Asubha-kammatthana contains contemplations on corpses at ten different stages of decay: 
uddhumataka (‘swollen corpse’), vinilaka (‘bluish-coloured corpse’), vipubbaka (‘festering 
corpse’), vicchiddaka (‘disjointed corpse"), vikkhäyitaka (‘gnawed corpse’), vikakhittaka (‘man- 
gled corpse’), hatavikakhittaka (‘hacked and scattered corpse’), lohitaka (‘bleeding corpse’), 
puluvaka (‘worm-infested corpse’) and atthika (‘skeleton’). Payutto 2015, 247-248. 

43 The subjects of meditation include kasina (‘ten meditation devices’), asubha (‘ten kinds of 
foulness”), anusati (‘ten recollections’), appamañña (‘four unbound states of mind’), 
üharepatikülasafifíà (‘perception of the loathsomeness of food"), catudhätu-vavatthäna (‘analy- 
sis ofthe four elements”) and arüpa (“four absorptions of the formless spheres"). Payutto 2015, 277. 
44 The four foundations of mindfulness are käyanupassanä (‘contemplation of the body’), 
vedanänupassanä (‘contemplation of feelings”), cittanupassand (‘contemplation of mind”) and 
dhammänupassanä (‘contemplation of “mind objects”). Payutto 2015, 141. 
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The term amata panha or *questions on immortality' is also found in another 
manuscript, entitled Anisong phao phi (DELMN, 321), narrating the story of King 
Pasenadi Kosala, who questioned Buddha Gotama about the rewards deriving from 
participating in different stages of funerals. The manuscript is made of palm leaves 
and was inscribed by a monk named Intha,” revealing that the sangha members 
enjoyed the privilege of having wider access to religious-textual sources. 


5 Multiple-text manuscripts and composite 
manuscripts 


Many of the anisong manuscripts contain more than one text. To understand 
how these manuscripts were produced, employed and stored, it is useful to 
distinguish between multiple-text manuscripts (MTMs) and composite manu- 
scripts (COMs), as we saw previously in Subsection 4.1. When using these terms, 
we need to keep in mind that much of the codicological scholarship that has 
employed them used the codex as its paradigm. Once bound, a codex is relative- 
ly stable and does not allow for easy modification. Palm-leaf manuscripts are 
more flexible in this regard: generally speaking, folios in a palm-leaf manuscript 
fascicle can be removed or added simply by loosening its bookbinding thread. 
The term *multiple-text manuscript' was first suggested by Harunaga Isaac- 
son.“ Multiple-text manuscripts, in J. Peter Gumbert's definition, designate codico- 
logical units produced from two or more texts “in a single operation'," or a *produc- 
tion unit resulting from one process delimited in time and space.^ An MTM 
contains several texts in a single production unit, thereby aggregating various bits 
of information into a textual unit produced at a single chronological moment. Lim- 
ited access to writing supports was a leading reason for writing multiple-text man- 
uscripts. In order to produce a palm-leaf writing support, for example, leaves of 
palm trees take up to ten days to prepare before the surface is ready to be inscribed. 
In the past, manuscripts made from palm leaves were therefore less accessible than 
other kinds of writing supports, such as mulberry paper or industrial paper. Spon- 
sors had to think carefully about exactly what they should commission the scribes 


45 Sunzfünysouadagautediéigaua (Intha Bhikkhu wrote [the manuscript] on his own’). 

46 Prof. Isaacson first suggested this term in Hamburg during discussions with members of 
DFG Research Group 963 ‘Manuscript Cultures in Asia and Africa’ (2008-2011). 

47 Gumbert 2004. 

48 See Friedrich and Schwarke 2016, 15-16. 
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to write on the material, as the scribes had to complete the writing in one go; the 
writing support was thus provided by estimating the number of palm leaves re- 
quired for the whole text. Multiple texts could be included in a single fascicle in 
which at least one front folio and one rear folio were needed as covers. The texts 
were written one after the other with a small symbol between the previous text and 
the next one. This was much better than having a scribe write every single manu- 
script over and over again whenever the sponsors desired, which would have con- 
sumed a considerable amount of material and possibly led to a shortage of it. 

The other related term, ‘composite manuscript ,? is also a codicological unit 
made up of formerly independent units.?^ In northern Thailand and Laos, a 
composite manuscript is a bundle of works including several fascicles. These 
individual works sometimes contain texts on similar subjects that were made at 
different times, and only later combined to form a bundle. In his 2016 article 
**One-Volume Libraries" and the Traditions of Learning in Medieval Arabic 
Islamic Culture”, Gerhard Endress examines magmü'a codices (magmü’a means 
“collected” or “put together”), distinguishing familiar types, including MTMs and 
composite manuscripts, in a way that can be compared with manuscripts with 
several content units in northern Thai and Lao manuscript cultures: 


Composite Manuscripts, recuelis factices, were bound together from several cahiers or co- 
dicological units that in the first instance were produced and put to use separately, and 
then bound by bookseller or librarian, or the scribe himself. Multiple-text compilations 
(MTMs) organised and united by one scribe, and written in a continuous effort by a single 
hand. The text of one treatise would traverse the quire boundary after a quire had been 
filled. (A frequent practice, in the Arabic book as in the Latin West, consists of adding a 
catchword [reclamans] at the bottom of one quire pointing to the first word of the follow- 
ing quire in order to avoid disorder.) These would grow in the course of several months, or 
even years, before they were finally bound by the mugallid “bookbinder” in the service of 
the madrasa and library foundations, or in the market by “papetiers”, warraqün, who sold 
both paper and copies of books by commission.” 


As for anisong manuscripts from northern Thailand and Laos, one can identify 
manuscripts as multiple-text or composite by looking at the colophons where 
scribes (or their sponsors) wrote their wishes, intentions and other matter. Par- 


49 In 1939, the German medievalist Edward Schróder (1858-1942) distinguished between 
Sammelhandschriften and Miszellanhandschriften (Friedrich and Schwarke 2016, 3), which were 
both called “composite manuscripts' by Lynn Thorndike (1882-1965). Their meaning is similar 
to ‘collecting manuscripts’ or multiple-text manuscripts. The term Sammelhandschriften, how- 
ever, has a narrative connotation. 

50 Friedrich and Schwarke 2016, 16. 

51 Endress 2016, 178. 
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acontent? appearing in the manuscripts may indicate whether they were pro- 
duced as a single unit but written by different people, or whether they were 
made for different donors. There are five multiple-text manuscripts and two 
composite manuscripts among the manuscripts in the corpus examined in this 
study. 


5.1 Multiple-text manuscripts 


As for multiple-text anisong manuscripts in northern Thailand and Laos, one 
fascicle (phuk) contains various anisong texts that are used on different occa- 
sions; the texts were thus mixed for the purpose of making a collection. There 
are distinctively rare cases in which anisong MTMs also include non-anisong 
texts in the same unit. Multiple-text manuscripts are found more frequently in 
northern Thailand than in Laos. Each contains several anisong texts that are 
supposed to be used in a range of different rituals, hence MTMs in northern 
Thailand served as textual anisong collections. MTMs could be written by monks 
or ex-monks. Sponsors who donated money to commission the copying of the 
manuscripts are mentioned in the colophons, sometimes accompanied by the 
names of scribes. A number of manuscripts display the names of familiar scribes 
who also wrote other manuscripts, which were sponsored by different donors. A 
scribe could therefore be hired to inscribe manuscripts by various sponsors.? 
Most of the five multiple-text manuscripts are made of mulberry paper, with 
the exception of BAP, BAD-13-1-0157 (1944 cE), which is made of palm leaves.” 


52 Paracontent, which has been discussed in an occasional paper published by the CSMC, is 
defined as data about manuscripts regarded as physical objects. It can have a bearing on both 
the core content and the manuscript itself and can also tell us something about the manuscript, 
helping us to reconstruct the activity of a specific scholar. This relates to colophons, titles and 
commentaries, for example, but also page or folio numbers, quire numbers and catchwords; 
see Ciotti et al. 2018. 

53 There is also the case of groups of commissioners producing a number of manuscripts. A 
two-man commission consisting of the Supreme Patriarch and a former monk called Wandi 
worked together in Luang Prabang from 1962 to 1970 CE to make eight palm-leaf manuscripts 
containing fourteen anisong texts; see Jaengsawang 2022, 219-220. 

54 The five texts are Sóng dók mai thup thian (‘Rewards deriving from the donation of flowers, 
incense sticks and candles’), Sóng haksa sin (‘Rewards deriving from precept observance’), 
Sóng fang tham (‘Rewards deriving from listening to the Dhamma’), Sóng phao phi (‘Rewards 
deriving from participation in funerals’) and Sóng maha wetsandón chadok (‘Rewards deriving 
from listening to Vessantara Jataka’). 
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The remaining four are PNTMP, uu 0620021-00 (year unknown),? BAP, BAD-13- 
2-034 (2004 CE), BAP, BAD-13-2-037 (2004 cE)” and BAP, BAD-13-2-087 (year 
unknown).* Besides anisong texts used for funerals, the various texts included 
in the five multiple-text manuscripts were intended for gift-giving rituals and 
other miscellaneous rituals. Gift-giving is considered a fundamental practice in 
Buddhism, indeed the most fundamental one of all. Gift-giving occasions and 
religious events in general are closely associated with anisong sermons, as they 
are mainly held with the expectation of being rewarded with merit; the sermons 
thus play a role in confirming beneficial returns in one's next life.? Some rituals 
are not specifically held on a certain occasion,“ but can also be performed in a 
variety of situations. Anisong sermons are mainly characterised by allowing 
devotees to earn merit via self-improvement by following Buddhist precepts and 
rules, listening to the Dhamma, doing meditation, considering or contemplating 
one's self alone, wishing for good things and reciting holy prayers. Acts of merit 
are basically done for different purposes at different times. For instance, an- 
isong sermons explaining the rewards earned by taking care of one's own par- 
ents can be held at funerals or at the traditional New Year's celebration, when 
all the family members meet up.” 

Thus, the mixture of texts in the five MTMs does not reflect any textual simi- 
larities, but rather their frequent use on religious occasions. One clear case is 
the mulberry-paper manuscript coded BAP, BAD-13-2-037, which includes two 
anisong texts: Salóng pong sop lii phao phi (‘Rewards deriving from participation 
in funerals’) and Salóng ciwón (‘Rewards deriving from the donation of monks’ 
robes). The two texts can both be used at funerals. Offering robes (Thai: ciwón, 
or pha bangsukun) to monks is another activity performed at funerals. Before a 
cremation begins, a set of monk's robes is placed on sacred threads between the 
coffin and the monk, symbolising the dedication of monks' robes by the dead. 


55 The manuscript contains numerous texts used for magical rituals. 

56 This manuscript contains four texts: Salóng ciwón (‘Rewards deriving from the donation of 
monks' robes”), Salóng haksa sin ('Rewards deriving from precept observance”), Salóng pha 
phutthahup (Rewards deriving from the donation of Buddha images”) and Salóng pong sop lü 
phao phi (‘Rewards deriving from participation in funerals’). 

57 The manuscript contains two texts: Salóng pong sop lii phao phi (‘Rewards deriving from partic- 
ipation in funerals”) and Salóng ciwón (Rewards deriving from the donation of monks' robes”). 

58 The manuscript contains two texts: Anisong fang tham (‘Rewards deriving from listening to 
the Dhamma’) and Anisong phao phi (‘Rewards deriving from participation in funerals’). 

59 SeeJaengsawang 2022, 256. 

60 Regarding the different types of rituals, see Jaengsawang 2022, 274. 

61 See Jaengsawang 2022, 274. 
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Bangsukun (uña) means ‘being full of dust’ and denotes uncleaned cloth that 
has been disposed of as an ‘unused’ object. During Buddha Gotama’s lifetime, 
monks were requested to find themselves *unused' cloth and make it into robes 
for themselves; they were not allowed to ask laypeople explicitly for robes. As 
regulated by the Buddhist canon, which elaborates the concept of detachment, 
Buddhist monks have to take such cloth and use it to make robes for themselves 
regardless of its condition.* This tradition has developed from Buddhist canoni- 
cal conventions describing how Buddhist monks once took ‘unused’ cloth from 
roads, forests and even cemeteries (the clothes left on corpses there) and used it 
as their robes. Offering robes at funerals is therefore considered an example of 
merit-making on behalf of the deceased. 

Multiple-text manuscripts were sometimes commissioned to provide further 
copies, as in the case of the manuscripts coded BAP, BAD-13-2-034 and BAP, BAD- 
13-2-037. According to their inventory sheets, they are kept in a cabinet in the pray- 
er room (hong wai phra) at the abode of the Venerable Sathu Nyai Khamchan 
(1920-2007) at Vat Saen Sukharam, Luang Prabang, where the owner could easily 
access them for his own use. The manuscripts were written by Thit Niao Mani- 
wong,“ a Buddhist scholar in Luang Prabang. He wrote a number of anisong man- 
uscripts made of mulberry paper. The honorific title ‘Thit’ refers to the scribe's ex- 
monk status; he undoubtedly experienced learning Tham script during his monk- 
hood. The mulberry-paper manuscripts made by him were all produced with the 
same layout, composed of similarly styled covers and paper connected in a single 
long sheet with oblong folds (Fig. 9).^ Whether or not he designed the covers him- 
self is unclear. The colophons mostly include blank spaces with dotted underlines 
that are provided for filling in the names of sponsors and merit recipients 


62 See the Nissaggiyakanda, describing ten regulations pertaining to robes in Vinaya Pitaka, 
the second volume of the Buddhist canon known as the Tipitaka. 

63 No further information about him exists apart from a study by Bounleuth Sengsoulin, who 
mentions his social status pertaining to a specific dating system: ‘Thit Niao Manivong (Thit Niao) 
was a Buddhist scholar in Luang Prabang who followed the newly introduced orthographic system 
of the Tham-Lao script and the new way of writing manuscripts — both the system and the way 
might have been put into place by Sathu Nyai Khamchan. However, Thit Niao did not use two 
dating systems in the same manuscript, whereas some manuscripts initiated by Sathu Nyai Kham- 
chan regularly contain two dating systems, the Buddhist and Minor Eras. Therefore, Thit Niao had 
his own way of dating manuscripts'. Bounleuth 2016, 240—241. 

64 MTM containing four texts: Salóng ciwón (‘Rewards deriving from the donation of monks’ 
robes’), Salóng haksa sin (‘Rewards deriving from precept observance’), Salóng pha phutthahup 
(Rewards deriving from the donation of Buddha images”) and Salóng pong sop lü phao phi 
(Rewards deriving from participation in funerals”). 
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(Fig. 10)%. The abbreviation *n.a.” on some of the title pages means “already 
checked’ (12.4489). Presumably, Thit Niao Maniwong intended the manuscripts to 
serve as master copies from which to make future exemplars. 


Fig. 10: An MTM containing four texts, colophon. BAP, BAD-13-2-037. 


5.2 Composite manuscripts 


In anisong composite manuscripts made in northern Thailand and Laos, each bun- 
dle contains more than one fascicle. Each fascicle was originally made by different 
production units at different times and with the financial help of different spon- 
sors, and the fascicles were combined into bundles to serve particular purposes. 
Some were collected on the basis of similar textual themes, while others were com- 
bined so they could be employed on similar occasions. The two composite manu- 
scripts in this case study are PNTMP, uu 03-06-320-42856 and DLLM, 01012906002- 


65 MTM containing four texts: Salóng pong sop lii phao phi ('Rewards deriving from participa- 
tion in funerals’), Salóng ciwón (‘Rewards deriving from the donation of monks’ robes”), Salóng 
pha phutthahup (‘Rewards deriving from the donation of Buddha images”) and Salóng pong sop 
lü phao phi (‘Rewards deriving from participation in funerals’). 

66 The whole bundle is coded PNTMP, uu 03-06-320-428, but the individual fascicles inside 
are uncoded. The fourteen fascicles are Anisong liang phó liang mae, Anisong khao phan kón, 
Anisong sapphathan, Anisong sia phi, Anisong buat mai, Anisong sang tham, Anisong kwat wat, 
Anisong kathinathan, Anisong pi mai, Anisong pha bangsukun, Anisong pidok, Anisong chapa- 
nakit, Anisong pi mai and Anisong bók fai. 
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04. The former contains fourteen fascicles, each of which contains a single text. 
These were probably mostly used as sermon texts in gift-giving rituals and calen- 
drical rituals without any thematic similarity or with a common purpose. The latter 
contains five fascicles; only one contains multiple texts, whereas the remaining 
four are single-text items. They are Salóng sop (‘Rewards deriving from participa- 
tion in funerals’) (1904 cE), Thesana chapanakit wiphak (‘Liturgy at funerals’) (year 
unknown), a multiple-text fascicle” (year unknown), Sóng sop (‘Rewards deriving 
from participation in funerals’) (1846 CE) and Sóng sop phi tai (‘Rewards deriving 
from participation in funerals’) (year unknown). Each of these texts was written in 
a separate fascicle in different years and then later added to a bundle because of 
their thematic similarity and common purpose: to serve as funerary liturgical texts. 
The sponsorship and authorship of these five fascicles were dominated by sangha 
members, monks and novices.® They were a particular group with broader access 
to religious sources than other people and were in charge of ritual chanting at 
funerals, thereby producing sermon texts that served their practical uses. Only one 
fascicle, entitled Sóng sop, was sponsored by a group of laypeople (in 1846 CE), 
and, according to the colophon,* it was initially donated to a monastery along 
with six other texts written in fourteen fascicles before it was picked out to be re- 
grouped into the current bundle. 


67 This fascicle contains three texts, making it a multiple-text manuscript: Sóng sop (‘Rewards 
deriving from participation in funerals”), Sóng pitaka (Rewards deriving from copying religious 
books’) and Sóng kammawaca (‘Rewards deriving from sponsoring ordination ceremonies’). 

68 dados Saudllsaiiaviteiaaavaw (I, a novice called Pao, produced this manuscript, 
entitled Sóng sop’), wsenauäud uria8i392 qvula Anya (‘Phra [monk] Thóngsang Kaeosi- 
rüang Suvanno inscribed [this manuscript]), ansann lAdsunksdhosaunn Arumanı 
(‘Cao Mom [monk] La inscribed this manuscript, entitled Sóng sop, for the Buddhist religion’) 
and nda GywaAIudsauras wvileaaaa0 AWAAIW (Thu [monk] Khattiyavaméa inscribed this 
manuscript, entitled Sóng sop phi tai’). 

69 winufiyasinsmwewloudeuanuasnssumjamiaen flalaawnmatwilyqnuisinawi c 
AAA gqassninansii b gana amsManasr o pava nganüedunn o HAUA NYAI o HALA 
nui an o ALA TIVTU o WALA wie ([The production of this manuscript was sponsored 
by] principal initiators including Phó Móm (monk) Ónta, his (ex-)wife, his children and his grand- 
children, who had the ardent religious faith to sponsor eight fascicles of Panya Barami Lüang, two 
fascicles of Suvannakumara, one fascicle of Saddhavimala, one fascicle of Kusalavinicchaya-gatha, 
one fascicle of Nu Kham, one fascicle of Nu Phüak and one fascicle of Sóng sop"). 
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6 Manuscript circulation 


Funerals are important because they are life-transition rituals. The manuscripts 
discussed here were required for funerary rituals and were therefore in high 
demand, but limited in number and kept at monasteries. Accordingly, in the 
past, anisong manuscripts used for funerals were often borrowed and circulated 
in the community. Ownership notes found in several anisong manuscripts re- 
flect this, their aim being to ensure that the manuscript was returned to its 
proper place. The manuscript entitled Sóng sak sop khon tai (BAP, BAD-13-1- 
0771) was sponsored by a group of laypeople and inscribed by a monk associat- 
ed with Vat Siang Thóng, but it is currently kept at Vat Saen Sukharam. The 
manuscript must have been circulated among local monasteries in Luang Pra- 
bang until it ended up being stored in its current monastic repository. An own- 
ership note added to the last folio — simply the name ‘Vat Saen’ - evidently 
relates to this culture of manuscript circulation. Admonitions about returning 
manuscripts to their rightful places (monasteries) are sometimes found along 
with affiliation markers. A palm-leaf manuscript kept in Lampang province 
includes an admonition and the following ownership statement: 


v 
d 


Kiaunısdntanlumsla verona tdietinuideudern duxnfila dali 
adria 


Borrowers should return the manuscript to Wat Ban Üam; please return 
things to their rightful location. Do not forget.” 


Another notable example is a multiple-text palm-leaf manuscript coded BAP, 
BAD-13-1-0157 (1944 CE) (see Figs 11-13). It contains five texts: Sóng dók mai thup 
thian (Rewards deriving from the donation of flowers, incense sticks and can- 
dles’), Sóng haksa sin (‘Rewards deriving from precept observance’), Sóng fang 
tham (Rewards deriving from listening to the Dhamma”), Sóng phao phi ('Re- 
wards deriving from participation in funerals”) and Sóng maha wetsandón cha- 
dok (‘Rewards deriving from listening to Vessantara Játaka”). Besides having an 
ownership note like the previous one (‘Vat Saen’; Fig. 11), the foliation system of 
the manuscript was also designed with its circulation in mind. On their recto 
side, the folios are marked with Nai Tham numerals in the left-hand margin, 
ordering the folios of each text (Fig. 12), while the verso side of the folios is 


70 PNTMP, au 0420097-02, fol. 17". 
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marked with syllables," ordering the folios of the whole manuscript fascicle 
(Fig. 13). Each of the five texts has the same template of headings and is fol- 
lowed by blank folios serving as separators, thereby enabling specific texts to be 
picked out and ‘borrowed’ individually without affecting any of the adjacent 
texts and then returned to the correct place in the fascicle afterwards. This par- 
ticular manuscript circulated among local temples, which shared it,” and judg- 
ing by the co-existence of two different foliations,” each of the individual texts 
was borrowed by different users (either a preaching monk or one of the users 
added an ownership label to indicate the manuscript's origin). Foliation could 
be done in accordance with the use of manuscripts in a community, as Boun- 
leuth Sengsoulin has explained: 


The different ways of counting the leaves of various manuscripts indicate that the Bud- 
dhist scholars of Luang Prabang have established their own rather idiosyncratic pagina- 
tion system for palm-leaf manuscripts. Both traditional numerals and the orthographic 
system of Sanskrit and Pali have been applied in order to list the leaves of manuscripts.” 


71 Unlike paper manuscripts, palm-leaf manuscripts are mostly numbered using a combina- 
tion of consonant and vowel graphemes, according to the order used for the arrangement of 
words written in Devanagari and other Indic scripts (for the sake of simplicity, I will call it just 
“Sanskrit orthography' here). This system of foliation is especially used for manuscripts that 
contain religious texts. The first twelve folios would start with a k (a voiceless and unaspirated 
velar), the first consonant of the alphabet, which is then combined with twelve vowels - a, d, i, 
i, u, U, e, ai, o, au, am, ah — used in Sanskrit. Apart from the last one, these vowels are pro- 
nounced in a similar way to the corresponding vowels in Lao. The first twelve folios would be 
paginated, for example, as follows: ka, ka, ki, ki, ku, ku and so on, which corresponds to one, 
two, three, four, five, six etc. (up to twelve). In the case of a longer text, i.e. a fascicle of a palm- 
leaf manuscript comprising more than twelve leaves, the remaining consonants, such as kh, g, 
gh, n, c, ch, j, jh, fi and so forth, would likewise be combined with the same set of twelve vow- 
els. Khamvone and Grabowsky 2017, 20—21. 

72 Manuscripts were shared by local temples and circulated among them. They were some- 
times kept at a specific monastery and borrowed by monks from other temples. 

73 Numerous palm-leaf manuscripts found in the abode of the Venerable Monk Sathu Nyai 
Khamchan Virachitto are also foliated using two systems, numerals and words. As Khamvone 
Boulyaphonh and Volker Grabowsky have observed, ‘The numeral was mostly written in the 
left-hand margin of the first page of each leaf, whereas the numerated word was placed in the 
traditional manner. Some palm-leaf manuscripts have been foliated twice, first with the com- 
bination of consonant and vowel graphemes as described above and a second time (mostly not by 
the original scribe but by a later user) by using numerals'. Khamvone and Grabowsky 2017, 21. 

74 Bounleuth 2016, 61. 
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Fig. 12: Sóng dók mai thup thian (‘Rewards deriving from the donation of flowers, incense 
sticks and candles"). BAP, BAD-13-1-0157, fols 1" to 5". 


Fig. 13: Sóng dók mai thup thian (‘Rewards deriving from the donation of flowers, incense 
sticks and candles’). BAP, BAD-13-1-0157, fol. 6". 
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7 Conclusion 


Funerals are held to commemorate the dead and remind the attendees to be 
aware of the transience of life. Besides describing the rewards one could gain 
from taking part in different funeral processes, anisong manuscripts delineate 
the various stages of physical decay that corpses undergo. Anisong sermons are 
given by monks to promise forthcoming rewards to the participants themselves 
and to the dead. Funerals are organised in the form of social activities and can 
be attended by family members, relatives and friends of the deceased as well as 
other people, all of whom receive rewards. The sangha community was familiar 
with Buddhist textual sources, including the frequently mentioned Amata-sutta, 
and was therefore particularly responsible for producing anisong manuscripts. 
Since holding sermons was a practice that was not restricted to well-trained 
preachers, mistakes and revisions are commonly found in the manuscripts in 
our corpus, but they never devalue the sacredness of the manuscripts, as they 
were corrected by the preaching monks and the texts were always read aloud. 
Anisong manuscripts provide evidence of interaction between monks and their 
lay audience during sermons, in which the monks were expected to wear suita- 
ble attire and talk to the attendees to alleviate their grief as need be. Since fu- 
nerals have remained a living tradition, the manuscripts were sometimes re- 
grouped to create new bundles used for subsequent funerals. In some cases, the 
bundles could be undone and individual sections could be taken out and rein- 
serted later. Funerals were such regular occurrences that anisong manuscripts 
were also used as master versions to make further copies. Mulberry-paper man- 
uscripts were produced in a pothi shape to imitate palm leaves when this natu- 
ral material started to become rare. 


Manuscripts 


DLNTM - Digital Library of Northern Thai Manuscripts 
Vientiane, National Library of Laos, ön 0606003-04. antiaadiaaanasiang [Anisong song 
sakan phi tai], palm-leaf manuscript; language: Pali and Thai; script: Tham Lan Na; 9 
fols; cs 1297 (1935 cE). 


PNTMP = Preservation of Northern Thai Manuscripts Project 
Chiang Mai, Wat Chiang Man, ðN 0106001-05. anomia any [Anisong than pai 
ha khon tail, palm-leaf manuscript; language: Pali and Thai; script: Tham Lan Na; 5 
fols; undated. 
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Lampang, Wat Ban Uam, av 0420097-02. ainia iru [Sami 
tham ngan sop uthit hai kae phariya thi dap khan pai], palm-leaf manuscript; lan- 
guage: Pali and Thai; script: Tham Lan Na; 18 fols; CS 1307 (1945 CE). 

Nan, Wat Monthian, uu 03-06-320-428. sanartiaud: arava auswaraueun: 
onfüiaadüadWuflou; oras ma aros aro: 
9ntiaadan05331; ona 18; aan gun; avilasdillua: 
91üavsinivqna; arial ga; ankaudanulufn; aisla; onfiaraduontw 
[Anisong liang pho liang mae; Anisong khao phan kón; Anisong sapphathan; An- 
isong sia phi; Anisong buat mai; Anisong sang tham; Anisong kwat wat; Anisong 
kathinathan; Anisong pi mai; Anisong pha bangsukun; Anisong pidok; Anisong 
chapanakit; Anisong pi mai; Anisong bok fai], palm-leaf manuscript; language: 
Lao and Pali; script: Tham Lao; cs 1263 (1901 CE). 

Nan, Wat Pa Müat, uu 0620021-00. nüausauanns [Anisong song sakan], mulberry- 
paper manuscript; language: Pali and Thai; script: Tham Lan Na; 16 fols; undated. 

Nan, Wat Phra Koet, uu 11-06-003-01. ariaudanuufia [Anisong chapanakit], palm-leaf 
manuscript; language: Pali and Thai; script: Tham Lan Na. Undated. 

Phrae, Wat Phrabat Ming Müang, ws 0406012-03. asá AJUTĂ [Anisong phao phi bò 
hai], palm-leaf manuscript; language: Pali and Thai; script: Tham Lan Na; 11 fols; cs 
1200 (1838 CE). 

Phrae, Wat Sung Men, ws 0106004-01. aasin [Anisong phao phi], palm-leaf manu- 
script; language: Pali and Thai; script: Tham Lan Na; 11 fols; undated. 

Phrae, Wat Sung Men, ws 0406012-01. ariiaudaSaz [Anisong sarira], palm-leaf manu- 
script; language: Pali and Thai; script: Tham Lan Na; 8 fols; cs 1273 (1911 CE). 


DLLM - Digital Library of Lao Manuscripts 

Luang Prabang, Vat Mai Suvanna Phumaram, 06011406004-05. aauqwauaisy [Sóng sop 
khon tai], palm-leaf manuscript; language: Lao and Pali; script: Tham Lao; 19 fols; cs 
1310 (1948 ce). 

Luang Prabang, Vat Mai Suvanna Phumaram, 06011406006-04. anvoriavdyynlanruly 
MMY [Sóng anisong bun thi dai than pai ha phu tai], palm-leaf manuscript; lan- 
guage: Lao and Pali; script: Tham Lao; 10 fols; cs 1342 (1980 CE). 

Vientiane, National Library of Laos, 01012906002-04. DNDI di: AIVAN; 
mamanuina; qoam; TUAW; savany [Sóng sop; Thesana chapanakit 
wiphak; Sóng sop; Sóng sop; Song sop phi tail, palm-leaf manuscript; language: Lao and 
Pali; script: Tham Lao; 66 fols; cs 1266 (1904 CE). 


DELMN - Dokumentarische Erfassung literarischer Materialien in den Nordprovinzen Thailands 
Lamphun, Wat Huai Nam Dip, 321. avfiauatW [Anisong phao phi], palm-leaf manuscript; 
language: Pali and Thai; script: Tham Lan Na; 13 fols; cs 1295 (1933 CE). 


BAP = The Buddhist Archive of Photography 
Luang Prabang, Vat Saen Sukharam, BAD-13-1-0157. Ina fasst: aasaanligı Mu; 
SON; sos ssduassunan [Sóng dòk mai thup thian; Sóng phao phi; Sóng 
maha wetsandön chadok], palm-leaf manuscript; language: Lao and Pali; script: 
Tham Lao; 40 fols; cs 1306 (1944 CE). 
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Luang Prabang, Vat Saen Sukharam, BAD-13-1-0771. daswinMwauaiy [Sóng sak sop khon 
tai], palm-leaf manuscript; language: Lao and Pali; script: Tham Lao; 10 fols; cs 1313 
(1951 CE). 

Luang Prabang, Vat Saen Sukharam, BAD-13-2-034. 323191 íigradf: aaa; sao ña; 
qagswszwnssi; aaodasmwwsewnh [Salóng ciwón; Salóng haksa sin; Salóng pha 
phutthahup; Salóng pong sop lü phao phil, mulberry-paper manuscript; language: 
Lao and Pali; script: Tham Lao; 12 sides; Cs 1366 (2004 CE). 

Luang Prabang, Vat Saen Sukharam, BAD-13-2-037. saNa Tava: aragoilagerwyis DN; 
8889915; d893wW3:111531]; sao lar AW OLW IW [Salóng pong sop lü phao phi; Salóng 
ciwón; Salóng pha phutthahup; Salóng pong sop lü phao phi], mulberry-paper manu- 
script; language: Lao and Pali; script: Tham Lao; 7 sides; Cs 1366 (2004 CE). 

Luang Prabang, Vat Saen Sukharam, BAD-13-2-087. 32491448: on iara dila 53331; 
aask [Anisong fang tham; Anisong phao phil, mulberry-paper manuscript; 
language: Lao and Pali; script: Tham Lao; 20 sides; undated. 
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Manuscripts as Performers 


Laura Fernández Fernández 

The Palace as “Theatre of Knowledge”: 
Performing with Manuscripts in the 
Alfonsine Court 


Abstract: Through three particularly representative examples of book culture in the 
time of Alfonso X, I will analyse the performative role of books acquired at the 
Alfonsine court, their symbolic and representational value, their functionality, but 
also their consultation, manipulation and preservation after the king's death. 


1 The Learned King 


When analysing the manuscript production commissioned by King Alfonso X 
(1221-1284), we cannot ignore the performative value that books acquired in his 
court. The monarch decided to rule under the sign of knowledge and distin- 
guish his person with the attributes of wisdom, emulating the wise biblical 
kings, David and Solomon,' as well as other models of government in which 
wisdom acquired a prominent meaning. During his reign, books were used as a 
space for political reflection, creative and scientific experimentation, as a place 
in which to gather previous traditions that could serve as a theoretical frame- 
work for new postulates, and as a platform for projection into the future. As a 
result, book culture became the cornerstone of his governmental action and, as 
we shall see, the book became a distinctive element of his visual representation. 

Alfonso X rose to the throne in 1252 and, from the very beginning of his 
reign, he took advantage of the rich cultural scene of the Iberian Peninsula. Al- 
Andalus had become an important hub of exchange connecting influences from 
the Islamic sphere, and a fertile area for cultural and scientific creation. Classi- 
cal sources translated into Arabic circulated alongside newly created works, 
which meant that several cities, most notably Toledo, became points of refer- 
ence for scholars from other parts of Europe who came to translate Arabic man- 
uscripts into Latin.? The king and his collaborators had access to this intellectu- 


1 Procter 1951; Boudet 2008; Gregorio 2008; Rodríguez de la Peña 2014-2015; Bautista 2014; 
Bautista and Fernández Fernández 2022. 
2 Burnett 1995; Burnett 2001; Burnett 2009; Márquez Villanueva 1996; Pym 2000. 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author, published by De Gruyter. [CEET This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-012 
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al wealth that marked the development of the royal scriptorium henceforth, 
especially the labour of the scientific workshop, but also influencing the focus 
and contents of other topics of interest for him, such as history? or law.^ The 
assimilation and inclusion of this Islamic cultural legacy, in addition to the 
activity developed by the Hebrew community (as many members of the royal 
workshop were Jewish), characterized and distinguished the intellectual pro- 
duction of Alfonso X from his earliest days in power.’ In addition to classical 
and Islamic sources, the Alfonsine teams had access to other early medieval 
materials, particularly the works of St Isidore of Seville and Roman law, and 
were not unaware of contemporary debates taking place in other parts of the 
Christian West, especially thanks to their family and diplomatic links with Eng- 
land, France and the Holy Roman Empire, including important territories in the 
Italian Peninsula, as well as with the Crown of Aragon, which helps to visualise 
an interconnected intellectual space. Furthermore, we must not forget the influ- 
ence of the projects led by Archbishop Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada (1209-1247)° at 
the court of his father, Fernando III (1217-1252), which could also have influ- 
enced the political and cultural interests of the monarch.” 

All these resources were gathered and put at the service of the king's inten- 
tions through a project that went beyond cultural purposes and pursued the 
creation of a structure to support his ideal of government. Thus, Alfonso X con- 
ceived the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge as an integral part of his 


3 Fernández-Ordóñez 1992; Fernández-Ordóñez 2000. 

4 Velasco 2020. 

5 On the use of Islamic sources and the role of Jewish collaborators at the court, see Millás 
Vallicrosa 1933; Procter 1945; Bossong 1982; Bossong 2008-2009; Roth 1985; Romano 1992; Foz 
1998; Samsó 2008-2009; Samsó 2020; Fierro 2009; Alvar 2010; Fernández Fernández 2013; 
Fernández Fernández 2022. 

6 Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, Historia de Rebus Hispaniae, ed. Fernández Valverde 1987; 
Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, Historia arabum, ed. Lozano Sánchez 1993. 

7 Works commissioned by Alfonso X encompassed the following subjects: scientific work, the 
most developed part in terms of the volume of works produced, which also includes aspects 
related to magic and astrology (Lapidario, Libro conplido en los iudizios de las estrellas, Libro de 
las cruzes, Cuadripartito, Libro de la mágica de las imágenes [Picatrix], Liber Razielis, 
Cosmología de Ibn al-Haytam, Tablas Alfonsíes, Libro del saber de astrología, Libro de las 
formas e de las ymágenes, Libro de astromagia, Cánones de Albateni, Tablas de Azarquiel, 
Tratado del cuadrante sefiero); legislative work (Espéculo, Fuero Real, Siete Partidas, 
Setenario); historiographical/hagiographical work (Estoria de España, General Estoria and 
Vitae Patrum); literary works, both sapiential literature (Calila e Dimna, La escala de Mahoma) 
and poetic work (Cantigas de Santa María, secular cantigas), and a treatise on games (Libro del 
axedrez, dados e tablas). For an overview, see Fernández-Ordófiez 2021. 
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duties as sovereign and made his cultural and intellectual action a clear exten- 
sion of his political ideals.? 

We could assert that this attitude is not an exception within the medieval 
European context.? In fact, the symbolic dimension of the book and written 
culture as a distinctive element of power during the Middle Ages is a constant 
topic of discussion in the scholarly literature. The use of knowledge was an 
outstanding feature of the royal figure, to the extent that the monarch had the 
obligation to form himself and study the different kinds of sciences in order to 
make proper use of them. The dictum “rex illiteratus est quasi asinus coronatus” 
(an ignorant king is like a crowned donkey"), a message that John of Salisbury 
codified in his Policraticus (c. 1159), one of the most important texts of medieval 
political theory, is widely known. In this work, the author points out the risk of 
leaving the kingdom in the hands of an ignorant ruler because *without wisdom 
no government is able to endure or exist”.'” Nevertheless, these responsibilities 
were not always assumed by the monarchs, and, if so, it was at different levels 
of intensity." 

In the context of the Castilian Crown, this approach acquired a significant 
relevance thanks to the rich Arabic sapiential tradition that was assimilated in 
court literature through the ‘mirrors for princes’, with Alfonso X as a paradigm 
of a well-educated ruler.? The king assumed wisdom as the essential leitmotiv 
of his governmental action, and the construction of his figure and definition of 
his political project were indissolubly blended with this concept. In the Libro del 
fuero de las leyes, known as the Siete Partidas, the seven-parts law code com- 
missioned by the king, we can find a clear reflection of this. In the ‘II Partida”, or 
*Second Part', the chapter devoted to the royal figure and his duties, the text 
asserts: 


A king should be eager to learn the sciences, for, by means of them, he will understand 
the affairs of sovereigns and will better know how to act with regard to them. Moreover, by 
knowing how to read, he will be better able to keep his secrets, and be master of them, 
which, under other circumstances, he could not well do. For, by want of familiarity with 


8 Burns 1990; O'Callaghan 1993, esp. Chap. 17, 270-282; Márquez Villanueva 2004, esp. 35-40. 
9 From the twelfth century onwards, there was a change in the paradigm regarding the value 
of knowledge within the framework of theological thought, and it came to be considered a tool 
for approaching divinity and, therefore, for salvation. Dahan 1990; Paul 1998; Verger 2001. 

10 John of Salisbury, Policraticus, ed. Nederman 1990, 45. 

11 Dickinson 1926; Born 1928; Nederman and Brückmann 1983; Wilks 1984; Rodríguez de la 
Pefia 2019. 

12 Rucquoi 1995; Rucquoi 2006; Gómez Redondo 1998, 241-291; Bizzarri and Rucquoi 2005. 
For the historiographic tradition of *mirror for princes', see Boccaccini 2022. 
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these things, he would necessarily have to admit someone else into his confidence, in or- 
der that he might know them, and there might happen to him what King Solomon said 
namely: ‘He who places his secret in the power of another, becomes his slave; and he who 
knows how to keep it, is the master of his own heart, which is very becoming to a king’. 
And, even without this, by means of the Scriptures he will the better understand the Faith, 
and will know more perfectly how to pray to God. By reading, he can become acquainted 
with the remarkable events that transpire, from which he will learn many good habits and 
examples. Not only did the wise men of the ancients deem it proper that a king should 
know how to read, but also that he should study all the sciences in order to be able to 
profit by them. On this subject King David, while giving advice to kings, said, that they 
should be learned and wise, since they had to judge the earth. King Solomon, his son, also 
said that kings should learn the sciences and should not forget them, for by means of 
them they would have to judge and protect their people.” 


One of the main sources for the ‘II Partida” was the Sirr al-asrár, an Arabic trea- 
tise in the Aristotelian tradition, which incorporates earlier Greek materials, in 
which Aristotle teaches Alexander the Great the fundamental basis for good 
government and establishes the need for a well-trained ruler.“ According to the 
testimony of some of his contemporaries, Alfonso X was noted for his scholar- 
ship and intellectual capacity. Beyond the clichés about his good-looking ap- 
pearance and demeanour, it is worth mentioning the words of the Franciscan 


13 English translation in Alfonso X, Las Siete Partidas, ed. Burns 2001, vol. 2, 294. ‘Acucioso 
debe el rey ser en aprender los saberes, pues por ellos entenderá las cosas de raíz y sabrá mejor 
obrar en ellos y otrosí, por saber leer, sabrá mejor guardar sus secretos y ser señor de ellos, lo 
que de otra manera no podría tan bien hacer, y por la mengua de no saber estas cosas habría 
por fuerza de meter otro que los supiese, y le podría ocurrir lo que dijo el rey Salomón: que *el 
que mete su secreto en poder de otro hácese su siervo, y quien lo sabe guardar es sefior de su 
corazón"; lo que conviene mucho al rey. Y aun sin todo esto, por la escritura entenderá mejor 
la fe, y sabrá más cumplidamente rogar a Dios, y aun por el leer puede él mismo saber los 
hechos granados que pasaron, de lo que aprenderá muchos buenos ejemplos. Y no tan 
solamente tuvieron por bien los sabios antiguos que los reyes supiesen leer, más aün, que 
aprendiesen de todos los saberes para poderse aprovechar de ellos, y en esta razón dijo el rey 
David aconsejando a los reyes que fuesen entendidos y sabios, pues que ellos han de juzgar la 
tierra y eso mismo dijo el rey Salomón a su hijo; “que los reyes aprendiesen los saberes y no los 
olvidasen, pues por ellos habían de juzgar y mantener a las gentes"', Alfonso X, Las Siete 
Partidas, ed. Boletín Oficial del Estado 2011, vol. 2, Title 5, Law 16. 

14 The Sirr al-asrár was translated into Latin on two occasions as Secretum secretorum; the 
first, as a sort of abridged version of the work, by Johannes Hispalensis in the twelfth century, 
and the second, from the complete text, by Philippus Tripolitanus around 1220. An abridged 
version of the Arabic text was translated into Castilian in the mid-thirteenth century under the 
name Poridat de Poridades, and the complete Latin text was also translated into Castilian 
during the reign of Alfonso X as Secreto de los secretos. Grinaschi 1976; Gómez Redondo 1998, 
273-291; Ramón Guerrero 1998; Bizzarri 2010. 
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Juan Gil de Zamora, who portrayed the king as a man of 'sharp intellect, atten- 
tive in study, with an excellent memory’.” 

This pedagogical and instructive aspect infused the cultural actions under- 
taken by the monarch, promoting the development of resources to facilitate the 
assimilation of his political ideas through his works. The king's documents 
became his direct voice, and instruments for his practice of power. In the Es- 
péculo, another of the legal works commissioned by Alfonso X in the early years 
of his reign, it is stated: 


The letters and the seal of the king must also be very honoured, the letter because it is the 
word of the king and shows his will, and the seal because it has in it his image and his 
sign confirmation and testifies that the king wants what the letter says. And, therefore, we 
command those who receive the king's letters to obey and honour them as if he himself 
were saying what his letter says. 


In tune with this spirit, the court set out the rules for the proper functioning of 
the estudios generales, the equivalent of a university college, aimed at leading 
the intellectual development of the kingdom. According to the Siete Partidas, 
these centres should gather together masters and pupils, “extraños e de lugares 
departidos', foreigners, and from different places, with a *will and understand- 
ing for learning eruditions', who carried out their work under the Crown's pro- 
tection.” The “estudios e escuelas generales de latín e arábigo',? the Latin and 
Arabic college, was founded in Seville, on 8 December 1254, only two years after 
Alfonso X's accession to the throne. In 1260, the king demanded from the arch- 
bishop and the city council some mosques near the alcázar he had given them 
in the partition of the city that followed the Christian conquest, because he 
planned to dedicate them as a dwelling and teaching place for the scholars that 
he had brought in from other places.” 


15 O'Callaghan 1993, 270. 

16 The author's translation. “Las cartas e el seello del rey deven otrosí seer muy onrados, la 
carta porque es palabra del rey e demuestra su voluntad, e el seello porque a en él su imagen e 
su señal confirmamiento e testimonia que el rey quiere lo que la carta dize. E por ende 
mandamos a aquellos que las cartas del rey recebieren, que las obedezcan e las onren como si 
él por su persona dixiese lo que su carta dice”, Alfonso X, Opúsculos legales, 58. 

17 “Schools and Schoolmasters' in Alfonso X, Las Siete Partidas, ed. Burns 2001, vol. 2, 527-531. 
18 Memorial Histórico Español 1851, 54. 

19 “[Plara morada de los físicos que vinieron de allende, y para tenerlos más cerca é que en 
ellas fagan la su enseñanza á los que les hemos mandado que nos lo enseñen por el su gran 
saber, ca por eso los hemos ende traido” (“for the lodging of the physicians who came from afar, 
to have them nearer, and for them to teach those of us who have commanded them to teach us 
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This information on the monarch's interest in surrounding himself with 
scholars from other places is corroborated by what Don Juan Manuel (1282- 
1348), nephew of the king and one of the most remarkable writers during the 
first half of the fourteenth century, would say years later. He affirmed in his 
Crónica abreviada that, according to the people who had lived under his protec- 
tion, the king enjoyed dealing with the masters and scholars he brought to his 
court and created a place for studying the subjects he wanted to develop.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the book became the symbol of Alfonso X, 
his distinctive element, defining his persona in the opening images of his man- 
uscripts.” These compositions allow us to observe the Alfonsine court, the real 
one or an ideal one that Alfonso wanted to construct. The king appears in these 
images surrounded by his collaborators and courtiers, represented on a kind of 
stage designed to be observed by not only the elite courtly audience that had 
access to the manuscripts but also the future readers of these books. Alfonso is 
depicted as a great monarch, crowned and sumptuously dressed, as the Siete 
Partidas specified, and in dialogue with a group of figures around him, some- 
times only with the actors who participated in the elaboration of the works, 
others also including members of the court who took part in the action. The king 
is occasionally immersed in the execution of the work itself, as occurs in the 
Cantigas de Santa María, Códice Rico (El Escorial, RBME, MS T-I-1, fol. 5), giving 
the indications for the text, such as in the prologues of the Libro del axedrez, 
dados e tablas (El Escorial, RBME, MS T-I-6, fols 1', 65", and 72") or receiving the 
work once finished, as happens in the Libro de las formas e de las ymágenes (El 
Escorial, RBME, MS h-1-16, fol. 1"). Particularly noteworthy are the image in the 
Estoria de España (El Escorial, RBME, MS Y-I-2, fol. 1”), where the monarch is 
represented in all his royal dignity, surrounded by his court, handing a book to 


through their great knowledge; that is why we have brought them"), Ortiz de Záfiiga, Anales 
eclesiásticos y seculares, 90. 

20 'Eaun, segunt dizen los que vivían a la su merced, que fablavan con él los que querían e 
quando él quería, en ansí avía espacio de estudiar en lo quel quería fazer para si mismo, e aun 
para veer e esterminar las cosas de los saberes quel mandava ordenar a los maestros e a los 
sabios que traya para esto en su corte', Juan Manuel, Crónica abreviada, ed. Blecua 1981-1983, 
vol. 2, 575-576 (‘And according to those whom lived at his mercy, they could speak with him 
whenever they wanted or whenever he wanted. And he had the time to study what he wanted 
for himself, and even to see and review the topics of knowledge that he ordered to be compiled 
by the masters and sages he brought to his court for this purpose"). I thank Mario Cossio for the 
translation of this excerpt. 

21 On the representation of Alfonso X in the opening images of his manuscripts, see 
Domínguez Rodríguez 1976; Fernández Fernández 2010; Fernández Fernández 2011; Fernández 
Fernández 2013; Fernández Fernández 2021a; Haro Cortés 2016; Kennedy 2019. 
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his heir, as we shall see later, and the one in the Part IV of the General Estoria 
(Vatican City, BAV, Urb. lat. 539, fol. 2”), where he holds a closed book as a dis- 
tinctive element by assimilating the formula of the representation of Christ en- 
throned with the Book of Revelation in his hands. There is no globe, there is no 
sceptre, the common symbols of the royalty, the object that represents the es- 
sence of the king is a book. 

Through these compositions the king makes himself present and assumes 
different roles in the creative process: author, co-ordinator, patron and reader. 
His presence distinguishes the manuscripts as a royal product. But these images 
also play a fundamental role, projecting the monarch as a sapiential figure and 
commemorating him in his historical dimension so that he might be remem- 
bered by future generations, los que auíen de uenir' (“the ones who had to 
come"); a goal, almost an obsession, that underlies the entire Alfonsine produc- 
tion. And this is how he was subsequently perceived, as evidenced by the appel- 
lation of “el Sabio” (‘the Learned’), by which he began to be known from the 
Crónica de los tres reyes written in the time of Alfonso XI (1311-1350).2 

As we can see, the court of Alfonso X became a 'theatre of knowledge' where 
the king played the main role, often depicted with written culture as a distinctive 
element, reading, commenting or holding a book in his hands. Moreover, the court, 
both the real and the one constructed through the images shown in the illuminated 
manuscripts, was full of books; books for praying, books for playing, books for 
studying and books for wielding power in government. 

However, there are still many unknowns about the use of books in the 
court, their location and who had access to them. We must think that depending 
on the content and the target audience, the circumstances of access and use of 
the books would be different. In this sense, a double category must be estab- 
lished, since, on the one hand, there were books used as a source of knowledge, 
and, therefore, with an evident component of study and reference, and books 
conceived as representational manuscripts, in which their functional character 
was combined with a strong symbolic charge (e.g. memorial, political, socially 
prestigious, religious). Depending on the role played by a book, its material 
appearance will vary, as will its use and manipulation. In the case of represen- 


22 Fernández-Ordófiez 2021, 99. In parallel with this sapiential vision, some sources devel- 
oped a less friendly and positive vision of the king, in which he was portrayed as a proud and 
arrogant person who had sacrificed his kingdom for the sake of scientific knowledge, specifi- 
cally astronomy and astrology. As Leonardo Funes pointed out years ago, this negative view 
probably emerged in Sancho IV's entourage as a strategy to justify Sancho's uprising against 
his father and his controversial accession to the throne (Funes 2016). For an overview of the so- 
called ‘blasphemy of Alfonso X', see Fernández Fernández 2022, 38-39. 
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tational manuscripts, the book becomes a book-object that plays a symbolic role 
and acquires a meaning that goes beyond its subject matter and remains inex- 
tricably linked to transcendent concepts or actions. Consequently, these books 
are often made of rich materials and aim to impress by not only their content 
but their materiality and composition. This type of book is often assimilated to 
liturgical functions,? but can also be associated with political or social rituals. 

With this framework in mind, I would like to analyse three examples that 
present us with different scenarios of the use and conception of the book in 
Alfonso X's court. In addition, I will discuss some details of the life of these 
manuscripts after the king's death, how they were used, preserved, read or ma- 
nipulated, and how they contributed to building and reinforcing the memory of 
the Learned King. 


2 Performing with manuscripts in court: devotion, 
history and science 


2.1 Devotion and transcendence 


Perhaps one of the most interesting documents on the use of a book at the court 
of Alfonso X is found in Cantiga 209, one of the compositions of the Cantigas de 
Santa María. This collection of songs in praise of the Virgin contains miracles in 
which Mary acts as the intercessor and protector of the people, and sometimes 
the beneficiary of the divine action is the monarch himself, as in this case. This 
poem, written in the first person, an example of “autobiographical writing' ac- 
cording to John E. Keller and Richard P. Kinkade,” tells us how in 1276, while 
travelling with his court in the northern part of the peninsula, King Alfonso X 
fell gravely ill in the city of Vitoria. In the rubric to the poem, it reads: 


How King Alfonso of Castile fell ill in Vitoria and had such severe pain that they thought 
he would die of it. They laid the Book of the Canticles of Holy Mary upon him and he was 
cured.” 


23 Petrucci 1973; Petrucci 1976. 

24 Keller and Kinkade 1983. 

25 “[Clomo el Rey Don Affonso de Castela adoeceu en Bitoria e ouv’ hüa door tan grande, que 
coidaron que morresse ende, e poseron-lle de suso o livro das Cantigas de Santa Maria, e foi 
guarido', Keller and Kinkade 1983, 349. 
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The cantiga relates how at a certain point, the monarch refused the attention 
of his physicians and asked for his book of songs devoted to the Virgin Mary, 
and as soon as he placed the open book on his chest, he was healed. The 
visual narrative unfolds over six vignettes in which the illuminators, with 
their characteristic documentary interest, were able to represent the drama of 
the situation and the joy of the king's recovery thanks to the action of the 
Virgin represented by the book (see Fig. 1). In the fifth vignette, Alfonso, 
seated on the bed, raises the codex and kisses it devoutly while those present 
look at the king in wonder. In the last image, after the miracle, Alfonso and 
his courtiers thank the Virgin Mary, while the book, already closed, rests on 
the king's lap. To invoke Our Lady's saving action, the book must be opened; 
it is not enough to place it on the monarch's sick body; its manipulation is 
required, in what we could understand as a metaphor of the need for its use, 
not only for its possession. The book, commissioned by the king himself, acts 
here as a powerful object able to represent divinity, and channels the miracle 
performed by the Virgin.* But the book is also an embodiment of the king 
himself, who acts as a mediator between divinity and his subjects throughout 
the work. A role, that of mediator, which he can play in his condition as a 
Learned King, since wisdom allows him to be close to the divinity, the source 
of all knowledge. 

The Cantigas de Santa Maria (hereafter CSM) was one of the most ambi- 
tious and personal projects undertaken by the king. It is not only a devotion- 
al work but also an account of his time, his kingdom and his person, a tool to 
show his intellect as an author and his privileged position as a king protected 
by the Virgin Mary. The work began possibly in the 1260s, although it is wide- 
ly known that it grew and evolved throughout the entire rule of Alfonso X. 


26 For more information on this episode, see Kennedy 2004; Prado-Vilar 2011. 
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Fig. 1: Cantiga 9, Cantigas de Santa María, Códice de Florencia, Florence, BNCF, Banco Rari, 20, 
fol. 119". 
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The teams" in the service of the king collected, translated and adapted Europe- 
an literary sources to which they added Iberian miracles, in addition to newly 
written poems, in some cases linked to the royal family and specific historic 
events.? The work began with a first collection of one hundred compositions, 
which was completed around 1276,? and continued for years until it reached 
more than four hundred cantigas. From historical mentions, or from literary 
features and connections with other works, we know that many poems were 
created in the late 1270s, in fact some of them describe events that occurred in 
the early 1280s, a short time before the king's death. These poetic compositions 
were written to be sung, so, in parallel with the literary creation, melodies 
which were meant to accompany the account of miracles were composed. At a 
certain point, it was decided that each cantiga, in addition to text and music, 
would also have a visual narration.* The Marian collection evolved, and adopt- 
ed various functions — devotional, leisure, symbolic, political — and each stage 
of its development materialised in different written supports: the drafts, proba- 
bly made on loose-leaf, and the final manuscripts. Unfortunately, most of the 
material involved in the process has been lost, including drafts on which the 


27 In contrast to the wealth of information provided by the prologues of scientific texts, in the 
case of the CSM, the anonymity of the collaborators in this process of searching for sources, 
translating and writing new poems is particularly striking. Traditionally, it has been consid- 
ered that the king himself wrote part of the repertoire, but there are still many gaps in this 
respect regarding the other composers. Walter Mettmann proposed the participation of Airas 
Nunes as one of the main authors, a question that has recently been extended by José Antonio 
Souto, who, together with other scholars such as Elvira Fidalgo Francisco or Henrique Mon- 
teagudo, has pointed to the participation of a group of clerics in the elaboration of the CSM. It 
has also been suggested that the Franciscan Juan Gil de Zamora may have contributed in some 
way to the process. Mettmann 1971; Mettmann 1987, 365; Snow 20122; Fidalgo Francisco 2015; 
Monteagudo 2021; Souto 2023. I am grateful to Professor José Antonio Souto for sending me his 
paper before publication. 

28 An overview of the textual sources of the Cantigas in Parkinson 2011; about the visual 
sources, see Menéndez Pidal 1951; Menéndez Pidal 1962; Domínguez Rodríguez and Treviño 
Gajardo 2007; Sánchez Ameijeiras 2013. 

29 Thanks to a very recent work by Francisco Bautista (Bautista forthcoming) on Cantiga 63, we 
know that this first repertoire was completed later than traditionally thought, around 1275. I am 
grateful to Professor Francisco Bautista for allowing me to read this work before its publication. 

30 The general bibliography of the CSM is very extensive. See Snow 2012b and the updated bibliog- 
raphy in 'The Oxford Cantigas de Santa María database', Centre for the Study of the Cantigas de 
Santa María of Oxford University, led by Stephen Parkinson, <http://csm.mml.ox.ac.uk>. On the 
evolution of the chronology of the CSM manuscripts, see Procter 1951; Menéndez Pidal 1962; Chico 
Picaza 1993; O'Callaghan 1998; Schaffer 1999; Fernández Fernández 2011; Fernández Fernández 
2012-2013. 
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cantigas were probably copied, revised and perfected, and only four manu- 
scripts have survived as evidence of their final material production. The so- 
called Códice de Toledo (Madrid, BNE, MSS/10069), which represents the first 
stage of the project, the compilation of hundred poems, just with text and mu- 
sic.” The Códice Rico (El Escorial, RBME, MS T-I-1), in which the contents of 
Códice de Toledo were adapted and rearranged and the number of poems in- 
creased to two hundred; it was conceived as a splendid illuminated manuscript, 
which includes a rich and complex visual apparatus for each poem.? The Códice 
de Florencia (Florence, BNCF, Banco Rari, 20), intended as a second volume of 
Códice Rico, follows the same formal guidelines and should have included two 
hundred additional poems but unfortunately was not completed. And finally, 
the Códice de los müsicos (El Escorial, RBME, MS b-I-2), the only one that in- 
cludes all the poems and additional poetic pieces.? Although it is also a richly 
illuminated manuscript, in this case, the image was intended only for the pro- 
logue and the decennial cantigas, those dedicated to praising the Virgin, in 
which we find musicians playing instruments.” 

What use was made of these books? Where, when, how and for whom were 
the songs read, sung or otherwise performed? As we have seen in Cantiga 209, 
the king travelled with a book of the CSM, and this book had a special signifi- 
cance for him. This was to serve both as a devotional book and a source for in- 
terpreting the songs dedicated to the Virgin at court. The poem probably refers 
to the first codex, the one containing the hundred poems, made about 1276. As 
for the rest of the manuscripts of the CSM, both from the dates given in some of 
the poems and from other textual and material indicators, we know that they 
must have been produced in the last years of the reign of Alfonso X. Firstly, the 


31 The manuscript is known as the Códice de Toledo because it was kept in the Toledo Chapter 
Library until it was transferred to the National Library in Madrid in the nineteenth century. 
Although this is one of the main testimonies of the CSM, there are doubts about where and 
when this manuscript was made, in fact, it could be a later copy dated to the late thirteenth or 
early fourteenth century. An overview of the historiographical problem is in Fernández Fer- 
nández 2008-2009. 

32 Except for the first cantiga, which has an illuminated folio with eight vignettes in accord- 
ance with the eight joys of the Virgin, the rest of the cantigas have six, save for those ending in 
the number five, which have a double illuminated folio, so, the story is represented in twelve 
vignettes. 

33 Actually, the Códice de Florencia includes two cantigas that were not copied in the Códice 
de los músicos, F14 (CSM 408) and F86 (CSM 409). Fidalgo Francisco 2019, 386. 

34 For specific information regarding the manuscripts, see Menéndez Pidal 1962; Schaffer 1999; 
Parkinson 2006; Parkinson 2015; Fernández Fernández 2008-2009; Fernández Fernández 2011; 
Fernández Fernández 2012-2013; Fernández Fernández 2021b; Kennedy 2019, 153-184. 
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Códice Rico, around 1280, and, shortly afterwards, the Códice de Florencia and 
the Códice de los músicos were begun, leaving the Códice de Florencia unfin- 
ished. 

Designed as a luxury object, the Códice Rico must have been an outstanding 
piece of the royal treasure during the very last years of the reign, and can be 
interpreted as a kind of personal and political document of Alfonso X. Con- 
ceived to be used by the king and a select group that included the royal family 
and members of the nobility, the book was probably shown in the alcázar of 
Seville at specific court ceremonies, including the performance of cantigas.* We 
observe a work in progress scene in its opening image on fol. 5' where the king 
is surrounded by his collaborators (see Fig. 2). Alfonso is consulting an open 
book, probably one of the sources used for the redaction of the CSM, and, at the 
same time, is giving indications to one of the copyists who is writing the begin- 
ning of the first cantiga in one of the working draft rolls; a group of singers is 
practicing next to him. On the other side of the composition, a cleric checks the 
musical notation in a roll, and together with him, a group of musicians tune 
their instruments. This image documents the process of the elaboration of the 
work, the role that the monarch played in it, and the use of other books and 
written materials to create the new codex. 


35 This is one of the questions that usually arises in relation to the CSM: were they intended to 
be performed in courtly ceremonies? As we shall see below, the image at the beginning of the 
Códice de los músicos, fol. 29', seems to confirm this. We do not know whether there were other 
manuscripts whose traces have been lost, or whether the quires were used when the manu- 
script was not completely finished, which would broaden the functional significance of these 
materials. But regardless of the late production of Códice Rico, Códice de Florencia and Códice 
de los músicos, the CSM as a poetic and musical product must have been present in the courtly 
environment, and probably in the sanctuaries referred to in the songbook. However, as Kirstin 
Kennedy pointed out, the fact that the monarch did not provide resources to the places where 
the CSM should have been performed did not favour their incorporation into ceremonial con- 
texts (Kennedy 2004, 211), beyond a possible interpretation of the cantigas dedicated to the 
feasts of Mary in the royal chapel in Seville (Ferreira 2016, 315-316). For this reason, after the 
death of the monarch, and as the use of Galician-Portuguese became less present at court, the 
tradition of the CSM gradually died out, until it disappeared from the collective imagination, 
remaining only as a scholarly product accessible to certain personalities (Fernández Fernández 
2021b). However, Dionisio Preciado discovered the trace of the melody of one of the cantigas in 
a piece of sixteenth century Spanish music preserved in the Cancionero Musical de Palacio 
(‘Palace musical songbook’), which could be an indication of its survival in the music of the 
court (Preciado 1987). 
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Fig. 2: Opening image, Cantigas de Santa Maria, Códice Rico, El Escorial, RBME, MS T-I-1, fol. 5". 
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In the case of the Códice de los músicos, fol. 29', although, at first glance, the 
composition is quite similar, even appearing to be based on the previous image, 
there are significant variations, and the subject is different (see Fig. 3). The king, 
once again, is sitting in the centre of the composition, with an open book, ap- 
parently addressing a few words to the singers who look at him, ready to begin; 
one of them is also holding an open book and a scribe dressed in an elegant 
manner is listening attentively with the calamus (pen), the inkwell and a roll in 
his hands, as if he were going to take note of what happened. On both sides of 
the composition, the musicians with their instruments are also waiting, but 
some members of the court, distinguished by their clothing, are depicted near 
the monarch, therefore, the image no longer represents the work in progress, 
but rather a public performance of one of the songs. The picture gathers and 
codifies the long musical and poetic tradition of the court of the Learned King 
and preserves it to be transmitted to those who would have access to the manu- 
script for centuries to come. 

In addition to the use that the books of the CSM may have had in the final 
years of the reign, it is important to think about the use that Alfonso X wanted 
to give to his books after his death, the mission that he entrusted to them. Ac- 
cording to Alfonso's will, his books of songs should be preserved and performed 
on Marian and Our Lord feast days in the place where he was buried, therefore, 
to be used in a para-liturgical context: 


Likewise we order that all the books of the songs of the miracles and of praise of Holy 
Mary be in that church where our body is buried and that they be sung on the feast days of 
Holy Mary and of Our Lord. And should he who lawfully inherits our possessions from us 
wish to have those books of the songs of Holy Mary, we order that he grant something in 
exchange to the church from which he takes them, so that he may have them lawfully and 
without sin.? 


36 English translation from Kennedy 2004, 202. “Otrosi, mandamos que todos los libros de los 
Cantares de los miraglos e de loor de sancta Maria sean dados en aquella eglesia o el nuestro 
cuerpo fuere enterrado, e que los fagan cantar en las fiestas de Sancta Maria o de Nuestro 
Sennor. Et si aquel que lo nuestro heredare con derecho e por nos quisiere auer estos libros de 
los Cantares de Sancta Maria, mandamos que faga bien e algo por end a la eglesia dont los 
tomare porque los aya con merced e sin pecado”, Hernández 2021, vol. 2, 994. 
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Fig. 3: Opening image, Cantigas de Santa María, Códice de los müsicos, El Escorial, RBME, 
MS b-I-2, fol. 29". 
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The king died in Seville and was buried in the royal chapel he had built for his 
parents, Fernando III and Beatriz de Suabia, in the cathedral; a place with an 
exceptional scenography intended to perpetuate the memory of his progenitors 
and his reign under the protection of the Virgin. Documentary evidence sug- 
gests that of the CSM manuscripts, only the Códice de los músicos was kept in 
the cathedral for a long period. In fact, everything seems to indicate that this 
manuscript was conceived as a general archive for the project, and that it was 
already planned to be deposited in the royal chapel to be used for the festivities 
of the Virgin, as the king's will specified. Years later, the manuscript was 
claimed by Philip II (1527-1598) to be incorporated into the library that the 
monarch was creating in the monastery of El Escorial. However, the Códice Rico 
and the Códice de Florencia remained in the possession of the royal house, first 
in Seville and later in the alcázar of Segovia, one of the residences where the 
royal treasure, including the library, was kept, as we know from the inventories 
carried out in Segovia in 1503 and 1505, as well as from other documentary ref- 
erences. In 1576, the Códice Rico also became part of the Escorial library, donat- 
ed by Philip II, however, the Códice de Florencia had been gifted by Queen Isa- 
bel ‘la Católica” (1451-1504) to Andrés Cabrera, marquis of Moya, in 1475 in 
gratitude for his services and support, and after a long journey through various 
private libraries it came into the possession of the Medici family in Florence.” 

The manuscripts of the Cantigas de Santa María represent an exceptional 
collection that allows us to reflect on the use that these books may have had in 
the public space of the court and the role they may have played in ceremonies of 
various kinds, as well as their value as a thesaurus in later times. 


2.2 History and legacy 


The approach of wisdom - el saber - as a fundamental asset in the construction 
of the Alfonsine political project is especially present in his historical works. 
The king used the historical narrative as a key vehicle to transmit his political 
thought, using the past to support and structure his reign.* The achievement of 
this aim in the Alfonsine court involved two main projects, one conceived as a 
universal history of the world, the General Estoria, and the other as a specific 


37 The complete history of each manuscript, from the time it was made until it reached the 
institution where it is preserved today, in Fernández Fernández 2005; Fernández Fernández 
2008-2009; Fernández Fernández 2021b. 

38 Martínez 2010, 546. 
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history about the Iberian Peninsula, the Estoria de España. Both were conceived 
simultaneously, using ordinary materials and a common conception of the his- 
toric narrative, although with different approaches. Neither were completed 
during the reign of Alfonso X, but both constituted the basis for the whole of 
Castilian chronicle literature until the sixteenth century.? 

In addition to its political symbolism, historical narrative was also used 
with exemplary value to train and educate young knights. The Siete Partidas 
tells us how historical books should be read during meals to create models of 
conduct and standards of behaviour, therefore, these books took a relevant role 
in courtly scenography. 


Accounts of Great Deeds of Arms Should Be Read to Knights While They Eat. [...] For this 
reason they established as a custom that narratives of great deeds of arms performed by 
others should be read to knights while they ate, as well as accounts of their wisdom and 
power by means of which they were able to conquer, and accomplish what they wished; 
[...] This was done in order that, hearing them, their minds and hearts might be enlarged 
and strengthened by the performance of good actions, and to awaken a desire to attain to 
what others had accomplished, or to surpass their efforts.^? 


The manuscript El Escorial, RBME, MS Y-I-2 preserves part of the first version of 
the Estoria de España in the so-called ‘version regia’, a text elaborated between 
1270 and 1274, although it is likely that the work of compilation and the first 
translations had begun years earlier. Almost at the same time that the text was 
considered valid in draft format, it was copied into this manuscript, also dated 
c. 1274 (except for the first folio, as can be seen below)." A complex image of the 
court opens the manuscript on fol. 1° (see Fig. 4). 


39 Alfonso X, Primera Crónica General, ed. Menéndez Pidal 1906; Catalán 1992; Catalán 1997; 
Fernández-Ordóñez 1992; Fernández-Ordóñez 2000; Bautista and Fernández Fernández 2022. 
40 English translation from Alfonso X, Las Siete Partidas, ed. Burns 2001, vol. 2, 428-429. 
*Como ante los caualleros deuen leer las estorias delos grandes fechos de armas quando 
comieren. [...] E por esso acostumbrauan los caualleros, quando comian, que les leyessen las 
estorias delos grandes fechos, de armas que los otros fizieran, e los sesos, e los esfuercos, que 
ouieron para saber los vencer, e acabar lo que querían. [...] E esto era porque oyendo las les 
crescian las voluntades, e los coracones, e esforcauan se, faziendo bien, e queriendo llegar, a 
lo que los otros fizieran, o passaran por ellos”, Alfonso X, Las Siete Partidas, ed. Boletín Oficial 
del Estado, 2011, vol. 2, Title 21, Law 20. 

41 Catalán 1997, 33-113, 124-161, and 183-229; Fernández-Ordóñez 2000, 219-260. 
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Fig. 4: Opening image, Estoria de España, El Escorial, RBME, MS Y-I-2, fol. 1". 
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Unfortunately, the folio is quite damaged, but the composition is clear. The 
monarch, seated in a prominent chair adorned with his heraldry, appears in the 
absolute centre of the image. He is flanked by several figures, to our left, despite 
their deterioration we can identify ecclesiastical dignitaries, and on the right 
side, we find another differentiated group, members of the royal family, dressed 
in maximum wealth. The king carries a raised sword in his right hand, symbol 
of his governing capacity and the administration of justice, and he carries a 
richly bound book in his left, that he delivers to the Infante seated next to him, 
his heir (see Fig. 5). At the bottom, other members of the nobility attend as wit- 
nesses who validate the action. In my opinion, the image commemorates the 
official nomination of Sancho IV (1258-1295) as heir to the kingdom in the pres- 
ence of the court and his new role as ruler alongside his father from 1278." It is 
very eloquent that the transfer of power to the heir is expressed with the deliv- 
ery of a book from the king to his son. The book here becomes a symbol of the 
royal power, a power that is sustained by the continuation of the lineage, which 
is, in turn, reflected in the book in which the action is represented. It is im- 
portant to note that the folio depicting the action was added to the body of the 
manuscript years after the book had been started.” In fact, the copying and the 
illumination of this manuscript had been interrupted at a certain point (c. 1274), 
probably because another version of the text was being prepared, but the rele- 
vance of the work, the Estoria de Espafia, therefore, the history of the Iberian 
Peninsula, with deep political roots, gave the codex a symbolic value beyond 
the accuracy of its content. The inclusion of this image reinforced its function as 
a thesaurus, as a representational book. 


42 About this complex and sophisticated image see Fernández Fernández 2010; Fernández 
Fernández 2021a; Rodríguez Porto 2012. On the appointment of Sancho IV as heir and co- 
regent, see Procter 1980, 138-143; Hernández 2021, vol. 1, 152-153. 

43 Thereis ample evidence for this: its larger size than the rest of the manuscript, the mise-en-page 
that does not coincide with the following folio, the palaeography with different characteristics, or 
the decorative and stylistic details that do not correspond to the first phase of the manuscript's 
elaboration. If we accept that the scene represents the appointment of Sancho as heir and coregent, 
the image must have been made after 1278, but before 1282, when Sancho and his father broke off 
their relationship. A complete analysis is in Fernández Fernández 2021a. 
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Fig. 5: Opening image, Estoria de España, El Escorial, RBME, MS Y-I-2, fol. 1", detail. 


Similar to the Códice Rico and the Códice de Florencia, the manuscript El Esco- 
rial, RBME, MS Y-I-2 remained in the royal treasure after the death of Alfonso X, 
and it was the focus of a unique episode of book manipulation in the time of 
Alfonso XI (1311-1350). Its last two quires were split off to become the first two 
of a new codicological unit, the composite manuscript El Escorial, RBME, MS X- 
1-4, created between 1321 and 1344 with materials on the Estoria de España writ- 
ten in the times of Alfonso X, Sancho IV and Alfonso XI.^ The creation of this 
new manuscript was part of a political strategy orchestrated at the court of Alfonso 
XI, who needed to elaborate a historical narrative that would give stability and 


44 Fernández-Ordófiez 2000, 133; Fernández Fernández 2021b, 68-71. 
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legitimacy to his reign after some turbulent years due to the minority of the mon- 
arch and the succession of regencies. It is particularly interesting to note that, in 
order to validate this historical narrative, it was not enough to merely write it 
down, but it had to be materially assembled through the linking of these manu- 
scripts in order to become the official history of the kingdom. Both books remained 
in the possession of the Crown and were extensively read and used, as evidenced 
by the numerous reading marks and annotations on their folios, and, although by 
different routes, they also arrived at the Escorial donated by Philip II.“ 


2.3 Science and fame 


Finally, I would like to draw attention to the role that science books played at 
the Alfonsine court. King Alfonso's interest in scientific topics, mainly astrono- 
my and astrology, was present from a very early stage of his reign and his scien- 
tific production represents the largest and most cohesive collection of texts 
produced at the royal scriptorium.** Nevertheless, there are many unknowns 
about the use of science books at court and their location, although it is clear 
that a large scientific collection was available to the king's collaborators." Once 
again it is important to consider two categories of books, those used as working 
material and, therefore, intended for practical use, and those also conceived as 
representational books and part of the royal treasure. Among the scientific 
books commissioned by the king, the Libro del saber de astrología (Madrid, 
Biblioteca Histórica Marqués de Valdecilla, MSS 156) stands out in a particularly 
relevant way (see Fig. 6).* On the one hand, because this fancy book represents 
a very long process of translation and creation of new content on astronomical 
subjects in which the most relevant scientists in the service of the king were 
involved and, on the other, because its subsequent history helps us to better 
understand some aspects related to the use of books in medieval courts from a 
broader point of view. 


45 Fernández Fernández 2021b, 68-71. 

46 The complete Alfonsine scientific production is in Fernández Fernández 2013. 

47 Thanks to the prefaces, we have many references to the sources used for the redaction of 
the works commissioned by the king, as well as an extensive list of names of those who actively 
participated in the translation and redaction of the scientific works: Judah ben Moses ha- 
Cohen, Isaac ben Sid, Abraham, Samuel ha-Leví, [don Mossé], Johan Daspa, Guillén Arremón 
Daspa, Garcí Pérez, Álvaro de Oviedo, Fernando de Toledo, Joan de Mesina, Joan de Cremona, 
Aegidio de Tebaldi, Pietro de Regio and Bernardo “el Arábigo'. 

48 Fernández Fernández 2013, 213-252. 
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Fig. 6: Libro primero del quadrante, Libro del saber de astrologia, Madrid, Biblioteca Histörica 
Marqués de Valdecilla, MSS 156, fol. 174". 
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The sixteen treatises that make up the book are grouped into three main themat- 
ic blocks: the analysis of constellations, the scientific instruments used for the 
study of the stars and the application of these tools, and different systems of 
time measurement. According to the prologues, the first translations began in 
the mid-1250s and were revised and expanded over the following years, as well 
as new works being created. As in the case of the CSM or works with historical 
or legal content, the production of manuscripts of this type involved the writing 
of previous drafts, which were used both in the development of the content and 
in the process of copying and final revision. Unfortunately, the drafts that 
played a decisive role in the production of these works have not survived, or 
have not been identified, but thanks to the study of the texts and the composi- 
tion of the manuscripts, as well as the workshop marks or corrections and anno- 
tations visible on many folios, we can approximate the working system. In the 
case of the Libro del saber de astrología, the manuscript in which the sixteen 
treatises and the general prologue to the work were copied and illustrated was 
completed in the city of Burgos in 1278. This is an important point because, if we 
cross-reference this information with that provided by the royal diplomas, we 
can see that the court was located in the city of Burgos at that time, so the mate- 
rials and agents involved in the making of the manuscript travelled with the 
court and the king could have been in contact with the production process.“ 
The codex remained part of the Crown's heritage until 1505 when it was 
bought by Cardenal Cisneros from King Fernando “el Católico” (1479-1516) for 
the foundational library of the Colegio Mayor de San Ildefonso, in Alcalá de 
Henares.” After the death of Alfonso X, the book, similar to other manuscripts,” 
remained in the royal residence in Seville. There, in 1341, a Florentine called 
Gueruccio, son of Cione Federighi, member of one of the most prominent fami- 
lies of merchants in Florence, commissioned a careful copy of the Libro del sa- 
ber de astrología. This copy, written in fiorentino,” or Florentine dialect, nowa- 
days kept at the Vatican Library (Vatican City, BAV, Vat. lat. 8174), was made as 
a ‘facsimile’ copy from the royal codex, imitating the size, the quire structure, 


49 Fernández Fernández 2013, 218. 

50 Fernández Fernández 2013, 248-249. 

51 Sadly, others disappeared, such as the Libro de las tablas, the famous Alfonsine Tables, or 
passed into other hands, such as the Lapidario (El Escorial, RBME, MS h-I-15), part of the Libro 
de las formas e de las ymágenes, or the tabular compendium, now kept in Paris (Bibliothéque 
de l'Arsenal, Ms-8322). Fernández Fernández 2013; Fernández Fernández 2022. 

52 'essendo in Ispagna nella citta di Sibilia, Gueruccio figluolo di Cione Federighi della molto 
nobile citta di Firence, fece traslatare questo libro di Castellano in fiorentino', Vatican City, 
BAV, Vat. lat. 8174, fol. 103. 
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the writing and illumination. For some reason, the copy was not completely 
finished, missing part of the iconic repertoire and decoration as well as the two 
last treatises.? The motivation that led Gueruccio Federigui to carry out such a 
commission are not sufficiently clear, but what is evident is that the books that 
were kept in the royal residence in Seville could be consulted by people outside 
the courtier's circle. Curiously, in a text that can be dated to 1347, therefore, in a 
close chronology to the Florentine copy, a Parisian astronomer identified as 
Geoffrey of Meaux stated that he had seen a Castilian version of the Libro de las 
estrellas fixas, the first treatise of the Libro del saber de astrología, ‘librum stel- 
larum fixarum scriptum in Hispanico'. The author of this text asserts that the 
book had been taken from the king's library — “armario Regis Alfontii' - accord- 
ing to the person who acquired it.” As José Chabás and Bernard Goldstein 
pointed out,” it is unclear whether the book was seen by the Parisian astrono- 
mer, in Castile or in Paris; Philipp Nothaft considered that as the author does 
not mention a visit to the Iberian Peninsula, he must have consulted ‘a copy of 
the Libro’ that had arrived in Paris before 1347.* Regardless of where the Parisi- 
an astronomer consulted the book, it is clear that the information provided by 
him is linked to the original manuscript which, thanks to the copy commis- 
sioned by Gueruccio Federigui, we know was preserved in Seville at the time. 
The person who provided Geoffrey of Meaux with the book may have seen the 
Alfonsine manuscript and copied it directly, or, more likely, may have commis- 
sioned a copy of it. Once again, the questions arise: the royal manuscript was 
visible for whom, for what purpose and who could make the copies? Unfortu- 
nately, the text does not reveal any further information about the place where 
that armario ("library") was located, or about who could access this material 


53 Narducci 1865; Knecht 1965; Cárdenas 1981; Fernández Fernández 2013, 252-256. 

54 'Vidi namque librum stellarum fixarum scriptum in Hispanico continentem radices 
stellarum fixarum eodem modo cum tabulis. Qui liber extractus fuit de armario Regis Alfontii, 
sicut dixit mihi ille qui extrahi eum procuravit. Vidi etiam stellas fixas situatas isto modo in 
spera solida facta pro ipsomet Alfontio', Nothaft 2015, 94. Together with the book a celestial 
globe is also mentioned in the text. For this interesting data see also North 1977, 289-290; 
North 1996, 470-471; Comes, Puig Aguilar and Samsó 1987, 39; Chabás and Goldstein 2003, 
247-248. 

55 Chabás and Goldstein 2003, 247. 

56 Nothaft 2015, 82. 

57 Nor do we know whether the Alfonso in the sentence “armario Regis Alfontii (“the library of 
King Alfonso") refers to Alfonso X or to his great-grandson, Alfonso XI; although it would make 
sense that it refers to Alfonso XI, given the chronology of the text, c. 1347, it could also refer to 
what was once Alfonso X's library. In any case, and as far as the manuscript we are discussing 
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and under what conditions, but these data reveal the fact that scientific books 
produced within the framework of the court were known beyond the walls of the 
palace and attracted the curiosity of scholars and people from other lands. 
Thanks to these two testimonies, we can affirm that during the reign of Alfonso XI 
(1331-1350), a rich merchant from Florence, who probably played a relevant role 
in the economic and diplomatic relationships with the court, and some people 
related to scientific circles in Paris, had access to the Libro del saber de as- 
trología preserved in the royal library. In both cases, the book must have 
aroused great interest in them, as they commissioned or made copies of it. 

As these references show, the walls of the palace were a permeable frontier 
that allowed people from different origins and backgrounds to obtain direct 
information of what was happening inside and, therefore, to spread and use it 
for obvious propagandistic or practical purposes. The court was organized and 
defined as a space of cultural exchange where actors of very different sorts par- 
ticipated. In this courtly scenography, science reached a relevant role as some- 
thing intellectually and socially distinctive, therefore, the interest in copying 
and possessing manuscripts with scientific content by scholars and members of 
high social and economic levels should not surprise us. 

As we have seen, and recovering our main theme of analysis, the book ac- 
quired a prominent role in the Alfonsine court. It was used not only as a work- 
ing tool but also as a piece of representation, becoming a symbol of royal power, 
capable of distinguishing the political action developed by Alfonso X, a king 
who decided to turn wisdom into the basis of his government, and in doing so, 
transformed his court into a “theatre of knowledge”, being known for genera- 
tions to come as the Learned King. 
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Antonella Brita 

Performing (with) Multiple-Text Manuscripts 
in the Making of the Ethiopian Sainthood: 
Matter and Devotion in Ethiopia between the 
Fourteenth Century and the Present Time 


Abstract: The present contribution offers an insight into the formation and de- 
velopment of multiple-text manuscripts (MTMs) transmitting works earmarked 
for liturgical and healing performances connected with the veneration of saints 
in Ethiopia. The time span covered ranges between the fourteenth century and 
the present time. Themes related to the role of manuscripts in the making of 
Ethiopian sainthood and keeping it alive will be explored. The main points dis- 
cussed are (1) the acquisition and structuring of a corpus of hagiographic texts 
in MTMs; (2) the perception of these MTMs in connection with the construction 
of Ethiopian sainthood; (3) their function in the authentication to sainthood in 
Ethiopia; and (4) their use in liturgical and healing performances. 


1 Vox populi, vox Dei 


The construction of the fama sanctitatis of holy people in Ethiopia, as in the rest 
of the Christian world, generally arises among the members of the community 
who were in touch with them during their lifetime or in places connected in 
some way with their fame. These locations progressively became pilgrimage 
destinations, sites of churches, and shelters for sufferers and indigents who 
invoked their intercession and made known the effects of it (healings, protec- 
tion, comfort). The fama sanctitatis spread from these places, often with the 
patronage of the local ecclesiastical communities which encouraged, legitimis- 
ing it, a cult already established in popular practice by the faithful. 

The verification of sainthood in late antique and medieval Ethiopia did not 
entail any official initiative from the high religious authorities in a modern 
sense, although a sort of ratification probably occurred when the hagiographic 
narrative of saints was written down and copied in manuscripts which started to 
circulate and be read on their memorial day. This stage possibly marks the for- 
mal, official establishment of the devotion towards saints, since the manuscript 
is the essential medium which makes possible their liturgical commemoration 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author, published by De Gruyter. KAEMAS] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-013 
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and other ritual practices connected with their veneration. One can more gener- 
ally assume that the circulation and ritual use of hagiographic manuscripts 
contributed to officialising the fama sanctitatis in premodern Ethiopia.' Essen- 
tial evidence of the emergence of the devotion also provides ancient chant 
manuscripts, at times preserved only in a fragmentary state but extremely ar- 
chaic in their text and material appearance,? as well as hymnodic celebrations 
which play an essential role in the spreading of the veneration practices.? 


2 Legitimation to sainthood: the kidan and the 
tazkar 


Crucial evidence of the role of hagiographic manuscripts in legitimising and 
promoting the veneration of saints in medieval Ethiopia is offered by the kidan 
(“pact”),* a textual section of the saints’ Lives which endorses the celebration of 
the saint's tazkär (‘commemoration’).’ The narrative structure of the kidán is 
usually shaped in the form of a vision: God or Jesus Christ appears to the saints 
shortly before their death and gives his word (sometimes at the saint's request) 
that all the prayers made in the saint's name will be fulfilled and that their in- 
tercession will ensure eternal life to the faithful who address to them and cele- 
brate their commemoration. 

An example of kidán, excerpted from the Life of Saint Malko'a Krestos, is as 
follows: 


DORA: AMA? ALAA: ACHAEA: PAA: A0A€ : avAAHEU- : DNA: WEPT : 
OhPCEH! A927: 00710 : LAIA : aavneyr : 7527 5 OLA! APA! A 
HAY: APANG : NCEE «dC : ORES : APE : TER : NIT: de) eh : A99 
BP 2 DADA : (Lh : ANT! ACH: AMA : U'ICe : 99e c : TON: cone» : 
DPE: PLUT: DAAA: DAR: MAR: 099 £2, : TEP: AAP: ALPE: ES 
42 : APIA : AVEC = ach : AMA tHE : UTI. : 99-9 : AVEC = och : 5 
TRES MONCH: LEPPE: C: AULA: AA : BIN: dc? : WAN: E£AO-0- : 


1 A preliminary assessment on the relationship between hagiography and liturgy in the Ethio- 
pian Church was published by Brita 2015. 

2 Cf. Nosnitsin 2016 and Nosnitsin 2018. 

3 Cf. Karlsson 2022. 

4 Kurand Nosnitsin 2007. 

5 Mersha Alehegne 2010. 

6 CAe 4118. The critical edition with an Italian translation of the text was published by Rai- 
neri 2009. 
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n9»? : DAA! Lahr: (AMT? E OLA! AMAY: AA: PACA: AN: 
dr: HAGAN s HIN: hWnd: OHAW-S : Noch: A79 : ATPVCTH : OHA 
dé: PRA! WANE ONKA: MAT! ANGAD! onda: Mt: nc 
AEL? : NATEAD : ONATH : A999 = on£00-0 : 00! Daft : ATH : NSAN s 
OIi-T-72^0* : NAAT: Anh : TOS 0-A£ : APUC : An: heeds rhe eh- : PAA s 
DARP : ATILO.: TANE : OA?" HAWD : ACOs AZIM ATL : A Loan 
WA: AAW OD: YET OFOTA E AUCH : Ek : PLE s DAAD : AAG : “LE : 
ATH: GNA AAP AD : AMANGO : ACHE! CET AS, : qun: ANPP: : D TY, : 
AA a» i T 474. wtr ATP: TAN APUC : AN: APA : nA e9vucav- : OP 
97) : ADR Aa : A97] = NAA : AEPCHP a: : hav AGO : "HET : DICE : Qd & 
DARÀ : LEPCP : REPEC : DAKA : LADOP : ARAPav- s AULA. APEC: Wh 
Can. £ DAMEÓ : HCP a #7 


And Our Lord Jesus Christ came with thousands of his angels, and with prophets and 
apostles, righteous and martyrs, virgins and pious monks. And Our Lord told, with his 
word, to Malka’a Krastos: ‘My beloved and beloved of my Mother, choose the bestowals 
that you wish from me’. And our father replied and said: ‘O Lord, bless my country, the 
land of Takkuz and Makram, and the land of Qayahti and Alatlu and Add Kasad, and the 
land of TaSum because I love them more than any other lands; and bless, O Lord, this land 
and also the other lands; and bless my monastery; and bless my [spiritual] sons; have 
mercy, O Lord, on those who celebrate my tazkär, and on those who invoke my name, and 
on those who entrust themselves to my prayer’. And Our Lord told our father Malka’a 
Krastos: ‘I will have mercy, for you, on everything you asked me; on the one who cele- 
brates your tazkär; and on the one who invokes your name; and on the one who persists in 
your teachings; and on the one who commissions the manuscript of your gadl;? and on the 
one who sings hymn during your celebration; and on the one who builds a church for you 
and for my Mother; and on the one who offers incense and lamps for the commemoration 
of your festival; and on the one who entrusts himself to your prayer. Up until eleven gen- 
erations I will have mercy on you. So, I stipulate [this pact] with you. And if [the faithful] 
will not transgress my orders and your orders, they will not starve to death. And destitu- 
tion and misery will not reach them, and I will bless the fruit of their soil. And if [the faith- 
ful] will address their prayers to me, by saying “O God of Malke'a Krestos, help me!”, I will 
hear them immediately. And if sinners are buried in your monastery of Tokkuz, I will have 
mercy on you. In fact, I will not have mercy on [other] sinners and I will send them away 
from there. And those whom I love I will send them to you and they will rest there. And 
those who love it [the monastery] I will love them; and those who hate it, I will eradicate 
their memory from the world and I will extinguish their descendance”.? 


7 Raineri 2009, 364 and 366, 88 103-105. 

8 The term gadl (pl. gadlat), ‘spiritual combat’, in the present article is either left in its original 
form or translated into English with the more generic terms Life or Acts, the latter only when 
referred to martyrs or saints of early Christianity (as, for instance, in the labels Gadla sama ‘tat 
and Gadla gaddusän). 

9 The English translation is mine. 
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The text shows how the kidán prescribes, among several devotional actions, the 
patronage and the copying of the hagiographic manuscripts. Another example, 
excerpted from the kidan of Saint Libanos's Life, reads as follows:'° 


HTK, : PA che. : HAchd. : OAR che. : ATH : VAOD : (01752 : Ar AUN TBA : aA : 
APL a : FA: WAOPO : Ar: NAIOP OALPC : has CRAP! ETC : hav: 
PRAT? : AAF ELIAS POA : (IUE : AAN : HETTAAN : HATNA : TIGL? : 
Aa : Wr : 0.97: eh) : 000 : DAT : AA? : MA: tamy: NAAT : (9 
A9? : OMLODAA : GAP : RATE Aha: VIS : Ar : anh : A99 ds Ch : NAT 
TA : DEN : 160 : A Q0 : ANd: AN: APARLE : HOUND, s mv s ee : Dos : 
ATL : OP gc :" 


The one who wrote and the one who commissioned this manuscript, while being alive," I 
[the Lord] will give him the strength to win against everyone, I will protect him with my 
toughness and I will love him as my disciple, and, later, at my second coming, I will make 
sure that he manifestly moves with you.” There is no one else like you, but Mary, my 
Mother. Be this the kidan, like the kidán of my Mother. Whoever confides in your prayer in 
this world and in the world to come will be saved, since you are a pilgrim [who] emigrated 
from your country for the sake of me. And the blessed Libànos said: “Praise to you, my 
God, who gave me all this kidan of heaven and earth’. 


In the kidàn's section, it is the undisputed authority of God which sanctions the 
writing of the hagiographic manuscripts and the liturgical commemoration of 
the saints and, therefore, officially validates their legitimation to sainthood. 
Seemingly, the presence (or absence) of a kidan in the Life of a saint defines the 
border between a mere literary work and a text object of ritual. It, thus, repre- 
sents the agency of hagiographic manuscripts, since it legitimises the efficacy of 
the tazkar. Last, but not least, the kidan fosters the copy, the translation, the 
donation, and the ritual use of hagiographic manuscripts contributing to the 


10 CAe 1473. The critical edition of the text with the Italian translation was published by Bausi 
2003. I made the English translation of the text passages quoted in the following paragraphs, 
and it follows the critical text reconstructed by Alessandro Bausi. 

11 Bausi 2003, vol. 1, 13, 8 48. The manuscripts transmitting this passage are Rome, Biblioteca 
dell'Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei e Corsiniana, Fondo Conti Rossini 26, 1934 CE (manuscript 
*A' in Bausi's edition) and Asmara, Biblioteca del Centro di Studi Etiopici, Pavoni Social Center, 
no shelfmark, twentieth century (manuscript ‘D’ in Bausi's edition), cf. Bausi 2003, vol. 1, ix. 

12 Literally “while he is in the body. 

13 The passage ‘he manifestly moves with you’ is a textual reconstruction's hypothesis based 
on conjecture proposed by the editor of the Gadla Libános, Alessandro Bausi. The corrupted 
passage is present only in manuscript “D” and it is omitted in manuscript “A”, cf. Bausi 2003, 
vol. 1, 13, 8 48. 
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spread of the fama sanctitatis of the protagonists whose Lives are transmitted 
therein. 


3 ‘The holy water of the manuscript’ 


In addition to that, there are cases in which the devotional actions related to the 
patronage, copy, translation, reading and use of hagiographic manuscripts are 
entrusted to other sections of the saints' Lives. What follows is again a passage 
from the Life of Libanos aiming at encouraging the faithful to commemorate the 
saint. The manuscript tradition of the text presents two different versions of this 
passage. In this case, it is the Holy Spirit who requests the writing of the gadl:™ 


First version: 


OLA? : DHEA : PAA ANA : 4A : Ad WEE : FTT : QUT TAN : o£. 
Thar. : (Ade: 25 


The Holy Spirit said to the bishop: “Write this [manuscript], so that they read it on the day 
of his tazkàr and have faith in his prayer’. 


Second version: 


OLAS : PHA : PN: AKAN : PA HATA? : Ahr: Tr: PR 1 : 
AFEC? : ANPA: hav : SF! avg ANA: DATA: AGP: CT? : OA 
Ls WEN! AM : HATE : 070 : Abend: : Al b: oo iO: Woe’: AV: 
AUN : 04177? : ADAU: : "IUA? : OP £T : hers 770 NEPE : (tco : NGA : 
ANCE : ON? : OAS T : PCN : OF : Ante : h7 ADOS : Ad. : OAT: OA 


14 The first version is witnessed by the manuscripts: (1) Rome, Biblioteca dell'Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei e Corsiniana, Fondo Conti Rossini 88, 1940 CE (manuscript ‘B’ in Bausi's 
edition); (2) Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Fondo Cerulli Etiopico 198, 1809-1813 
CE (manuscript ‘D’ in Bausi's edition): and (3) Asmara, Biblioteca del Centro di Studi Etiopici, 
Pavoni Social Center, no shelfmark, 1674 cE (manuscript *E' in Bausi's edition). The second 
version, slightly longer and more elaborated, is transmitted in the manuscripts: (4) Rome, 
Biblioteca dell'Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei e Corsiniana, Fondo Conti Rossini 26, 1934 CE 
(manuscript *A' in Bausi's edition); and (5) Asmara, Biblioteca del Centro di Studi Etiopici, 
Pavoni Social Center, no shelfmark, twentieth century (manuscript ‘D’ in Bausi's edition), cf. 
Bausi 2003, vol. 1, ix. 

15 Bausi 2003, vol. 1, 39, 8 168, manuscripts ‘B’, ‘C and “E”. 
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HA : AT: OMAR hE : (79€ : AT: ARA E NP: AN: 092. : OCP: NP 
Am iA S 


The Holy Spirit said to the bishop of Aksum: 'Write this manuscript of the gadl of my be- 
loved Libànos, so that it is the salvation of men and animals. If one was exorcised, was 
washed or drank the holy water of this manuscript, I will give him everything he wishes, I 
will make rain upon him my compassion and my mercy, like the water of the rainy season. 
I will be mouth and tongue of the one who will read it [the manuscript] on the day of his 
[of Libanos] honourable festival, and every day, evening and morning. On the golden pil- 
lar I will write, with the pen of justice, the name of the one who wrote it [the manuscript] 
with his hand and of the one who commissioned it at his own expenses'. 


In this second version, an additional element offers fresh clues regarding other 
possible ways to perform rites with manuscripts. This element is, so to say, hid- 
den in the sentence “If one was exorcised, was washed or drank the holy water 
of this manuscript’. The expression “7? : Ant : (lit. ‘the water of prayer’) is 
attested in Ga‘ez with the meaning of ‘holy water'," but what is interesting here 
is its combination in a genitive chain with AW? : GPA hf : (‘of this manu- 
script’). The result is a sentence that apparently does not make sense and be- 
comes clear only when it is interpreted in the light of contemporary ritual per- 
formances. This sentence indeed probably refers to a specific action performed 
during rituals, which I personally documented during my fieldtrips in Ethiopia 
in February 2017 and October 2018. The ceremony's officiant, after reading a 
portion or the whole Life of the saint aloud to the audience, blows in a basin or a 
bottle containing water. The action of blowing into the water, as I was told, aims 
at transmitting the spirit (manfas), acquired by the officiant through the reading 
of the manuscript, to the water which then becomes holy and curative. This 
water is subsequently used for performing healing rituals, such as exorcisms 
and ablutions of patients' bodies (also of animals), and is also sprinkled on 
cultivated fields infested by parasites (see Subsection 8.2). During the ceremony 
of the saint's tazkar, the same water is also sprinkled over the ceremony’s at- 
tendants to bless and protect them from any sort of illness and demons' attack. 
If the attendants have relatives or friends that are bedridden or infirm, they 


16 Bausi 2003, vol. 1, 39, 8 169, manuscripts ‘A’ and 'D'. 

17 Maya salot, ‘holy water’, cf. Leslau 1991, 376a. The expression is also reported in Tigrinya in 
the following forms: *7,.& AtveT may sälot, 7% cT may Cälot and "labe macálot, with 
the meaning of ‘holy water, lustral water; spring or fountain where sick persons bathe in order 
to obtain healing; mineral or sulphurous water (note: bathing for healing purposes is ordinari- 
ly accompanied by an animal sacrifice, us. a sheep or goat, to the saint or spirit to whom it is 
dedicated)', cf. Kane 2000, 500b. On the use of holy water in healing and other rituals and the 
related symbolism in Ethiopia, see Finneran 2009. 
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bring bottles full of water with them and, at the end of the manuscript reading, 
ask the officiants to blow into them so that they can deliver the curative water to 
the patients” homes. I could also observe that the action of blowing is not al- 
ways performed, especially during the celebrations of the annual commemora- 
tion of the saints, probably because of the high number of people attending the 
ceremonies. On these occasions, the faithful, shortly before the reading of the 
manuscript, place open bottles or jars full of water (Fig. 1) near to the lectern 
which holds the manuscript during the reading and collect them once the read- 
ing is accomplished. In these cases, the action of reading the manuscript aloud 
is sufficient to transmit the manfas to the water and for this reason, both bottles 
and jars are left open during the reading. 


Fig. 1: Open bottles and jars containing water placed near the lectern which holds the manu- 
script during the reading. Annual tazkär of St Pantalewon zasomät, "Inda 'Abbà Pantalewon 
(Tagray, Ethiopia). Photograph by Antonella Brita (October 2018). 


From a methodological point of view, this datum will encourage one to recon- 
sider, when possible, the interpretation of textual and non-textual features 
transmitted in manuscripts used in performances in the light of current practic- 
es. Scholars often tend to attribute their lack of understanding to a yet unspeci- 
fied ‘unclear’ text or ‘unclear’ feature, instead of considering that this dearth of 
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understanding might simply depend on a lack of knowledge about the use and 
function of manuscripts. Obviously, the study of manuscripts and related prac- 
tices is contextualized and analysed from a synchronic perspective, but this 
does not mean that such a paradigm might not have a diachronic relevance. In 
the example shown above, the two witnesses transmitting the sentence 'If one 
was exorcised, was washed or drank the holy water (deriving by the reciting) of 
this manuscript’ are dated to the twentieth century and, indeed, they attest a 
contemporary practice. On the other hand, observing the contemporary use of 
manuscripts reveals some facets which cannot be detected from their material 
evidence. The reason is that these facets pertain to a sphere of immaterial 
knowledge which follows a different channel of transmission - oral or experien- 
tial transmission - that usually does not leave any material trace in the manu- 
scripts. The results provided by both material and immaterial evidence not only 
complement each other, as long as the diachronic perspective is observed, but 
also inform us about evolutions and possible changes over time. There is no 
question that each piece of evidence mirrors the historical context to which it is 
referred, but it is also true that contemporary practices can be projected back 
into the past - if they are supported by material evidence - and ancient practic- 
es can be considered still alive — if they are materially detectable in manu- 
scripts. 


4 Multiple-text manuscripts (MTMs): assembling 
the hagiographic corpus for the celebration of 
the saint's tazkar 


4.1 Ancient hagiographic presences in Ethiopia 


The oldest typology of hagiographic manuscripts known so far in Ethiopia con- 
sists of collections of texts transmitted in MTMs to be read on the commemora- 
tion day of the saint. The most widespread types are darsänät (pl. of darsan, 
‘homily’), collections of homilies not exclusively hagiographic, attested in man- 
uscripts from the thirteen to fourteenth century,” and gadlat (pl. of gadl), collec- 
tions of hagiographic work of various lengths about martyrs and saints of the 


18 On homiletic collections in Ethiopia, see the recent article by Bausi 2019. 
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oriental and universal Church, with a few exceptions (see below).? The latter 
are, specifically, attested in manuscripts labelled respectively Gadla sama ‘tat 
(Acts of the martyrs)? and, less systematically, Gadla gaddusan (Acts of the 
saints),* transmitting a corpus of fewer than two hundred hagiographies.” The 
structure of each manuscript generally reflects its nature as a liturgical book. 
The texts do not occur all at once in the same manuscript (the largest MTMs 
contain around sixty texts), therefore, these MTMs were not produced to cover 
the celebrations of the saints for the whole liturgical year. The reason probably 
lies in the commemorative practices spread in the late antique and early medie- 
val period in Ethiopia and particularly in the fact that only the veneration of a 
certain number of saints was diffused at that time. In order to better contextual- 
ize this evidence, it is useful to consider the formation and transmission of the 
corpus of the hagiographic texts over the centuries. 


4.2 The reception of foreign sainthood: paths of transmission 


The most ancient MTMs known to us are dated to the thirteenth to fourteenth 
century and witness the first detectable layer in the transmission of the corpus 
in Ethiopic, although presumably not the oldest. Material, linguistic and philo- 
logical evidence collected so far allow one to ascertain that the reception in 
Ga‘az of the hagiographic corpus must have had a complex genesis, so far only 
partially traceable. The reception of individual texts embodied in the collection 
is marked by an early phase datable to the Aksumite period (fourth to seventh 
century), as witnessed by a nucleus of texts apparently translated from Greek, 
along with texts that were translated from Arabic at the earliest from the thir- 
teenth to fourteenth or even twelfth century.? The hagiographies to be ascribed 
to the Greek translation are, at least, the Acts of Anicetus and Photius;^ 
'Arsenofis, Peter and ’Askiryon;* ’Imaräyas;”* Euphemia;” Phileas bishop of 


19 MTMs containing both homilies and gadlät are also attested. 

20 CAe 1493. 

21 CAe 1487. 

22 The matter of labels and titles of MTMs and related problems is discussed in Brita forthcoming. 
23 This preliminary assessment of the Gadla sama 'tát transmission is based on various evi- 
dence collected and published by Bausi 2002, 15-17. 

24 CAe 6501. Villa 2021. 

25 CAe 1902. Edition and Italian translation by Conti Rossini 1938. 

26 CAe 4039. Edited by Pereira 1902. 

27 CAe 4043. 
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Thmuis;? Sophia and his three daughters: Pistis, 'Elpis and 'Agape;? Tewofolos, 
Patroqya and Damälis;” and, perhaps, Cyprian and Justina.” These texts, to 
which others may be added, probably constitute the core of an earlier collection 
circulating in the Aksumite period that, at some point, ceased to exist. Its texts 
were then redistributed and rearranged in new collections transmitted in MTMs 
together with new texts translated from Arabic. The reception of the latter in 
Ge'ez apparently displays two different paths of transmission: (1) an Egyptian 
(Copto-Arabic) transmission supported by a certain number of texts' subscrip- 
tions explicitly stating that they were translated from Arabic or connecting their 
translation to a Copto-Arabic milieu; these subscriptions are found in the Acts of 
Abakerazum;? Abraham the stone-cutter;? 'Abuger and Yohannas;*™ 'Arsanyos; 
Besoy;? Cornelius the Centurion; Basilides;? Galáwdewos;* Nob;? 'Orni;^? 
Peter, patriarch of Alexandria; Pifamon;? Theodore the Oriental;? Isaac of 
Tiphre;^ Justus, his son Aboli and his wife Thecla; and the miracles of Theo- 
dore Stratelates.** (2) The second channel of transmission, more difficult to as- 
certain, is probably identified on the opposite shore of the Red Sea, in the area 
between the Sinai Peninsula and South Arabia, as it is witnessed by a certain 
number of hagiographies which are apparently unknown in the Copto-Arabic 
tradition;" these are the Acts of Athanasios of Clysma^ and the texts related to 


28 CAe 3162. Edition and Italian translation by Bausi 2002. 

29 CAe 1900. Villa 2018. 

30 CAe 3168. Edition and Italian translation by Ricci 1947. 

31 CAe 3159. 

32 CAe 6435. 

33 CAe 6381. Simon 1931. 

34 CAe 1010. 

35 CAe 6537. Compendium in French by Beylot 1986; edition and French translation by Colin 2002. 
36 CAe 6540. 

37 CAe 1893. Pereira 1907, edition: 1-78; Latin translation: 1-70. 

38 CAe 4827. Pereira 1907, edition: 193-226; Latin translation: 173-204. 
39 CAe 5631. 

40 CAe 6380. 

41 CAe 6499. Edition and German translation by Elagina 2013. 

42 CAe 6346. 

43 CAe 1904. Pereira 1907, edition: 123-164; Latin translation: 105-143. 
44 CAe 4835. Edition by Pereira 1903. 

45 CAe 2595. Pereira 1907, edition: 81-122; Latin translation: 71-103. 
46 CAe 6182. Bausi 2002, 10-12. 

47 Bausi 2016. 

48 CAe 1797. Raineri 2001. 
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the historical episode of the massacre of Nagran and the subsequent expedition 
of the Ethiopian king Kaleb, in particular the Acts of Arethas” and of ' Azqir.*° 

Furthermore, two additional marking features transmitted in the MTMs can 
also be regarded as clues to the stages of transmission. The first feature, attested 
in some MTMs, is represented by a both Greek-Coptic and Arabic form of the 
month's name attested in the date of the saint's death, for instance, in the Acts 
of ' Arsenofis, Peter and 'Askiryon (pahuni or pahin instead of sane); Cyprian and 
Justa (meker instead of tagamt) (Fig. 2); Phileas bishop of Thmuis (meker); and 
Theodor the Oriental (meker). The second feature concerns the presence in some 
MTMs of a short final title at the end of some individual texts. It is found, for 
instance, in the Acts of Phileas bishop of Thmuis; Philemon the Gleeman;? The- 
ocritus the Reader;? Talasas and ’Al‘azär.” The presence of a title at the begin- 
ning of the text in the Ethiopian Christian manuscript culture is quite common, 
while a title at the end of the text is a rather atypical phenomenon and may well 
be evidence of a relic of transmission.^ 


Fig. 2: Reading indication of the Acts of Cyprian and Justa: ‘for the month of meker (= taqamt) 
Qopryanos’. Manuscript Tagräy, Dag"'a Tamben, Dabra ’Abuna ‘Abiya '3gzi', AAE-001. Photo- 
graph by Antonella Brita (May 2013). 


49 CAe 1891. Edition and Italian translation by Alessandro Bausi, in Bausi and Gori 2006. 
50 CAe 1425. Edition and Italian translation in Bausi 2017. 

51 CAe 4040. 

52 CAe 1903. 

53 CAe 6500. 

54 For further details on end titles, see Brita forthcoming. 
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4.3 Embedding hagiographic works in liturgy: the structure 
and use of MTMs 


The considerations made about the transmission of the hagiographic corpus in 
Ga‘ez suggests that its organisation in the MTMs had a complex history, the 
process of which can be at present only partly understood.” The structure of the 
collections, as it is known today in the manuscripts, must be regarded as the 
result of a long process of revision, adaptation and reshaping of both texts and 
manuscripts. The most ancient MTMs so far known are dated to the thirteenth to 
fourteenth century and can be chronologically set in an intermediate period 
between the disappearing of the late antique Aksumite heritage based on Greek 
knowledge transmission and the absorption of the medieval Christian Arabic 
culture. The growing number of texts translated from Arabic, from the four- 
teenth century onwards, must have required a reshaping of the corpus in the 
MTMs and the revision of the individual texts both from a linguistic and materi- 
al point of view. The new texts translated from Arabic were combined with more 
ancient texts translated from Greek, some of which might also have possibly 
gone through a retranslation process from Arabic or through a revision based on 
one (or more) Arabic model.” This process, aiming at producing manuscripts 
readapted each time to liturgical needs, was not only associated with a physical 
rearrangement of the texts in the MTMs, but also with a progressive change in 
the size of the MTMs. The evidence collected show that the increasing number of 
saints to be celebrated fostered an enlargement of the corpus, leading to the 
production of manuscripts of considerable size (in some cases, two volumes), 
large enough to accommodate more hagiographies. The Acts of the martyrs and 
(although less) the Acts of the saints' collections were very popular in the Ethio- 
pian monasteries between the fourteenth and the sixteenth century: a growing 
number of MTMs were copied, disseminated and used for the liturgical com- 
memoration of the saints. The chronological attestation of the MTMs allows one 
to determine the importance of these collections attested in a few MTMs even 
before the diffusion of the first recension of the Ethiopic Synaxarion at the end 
of the fourteenth century. The peak of both Acts of the martyrs and Acts of the 
saints' MTMs circulation is attested between the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 


55 Apart from a few exceptions (Bausi 2002; Bausi 2017; Bausi and Gori 2006), the lack of 
proper critical editions of the texts of the corpus makes it difficult currently to propose more 
accurate conclusions, mostly concerning the thorny matter of the Vorlage of the individual 
texts, for which some reflections were proposed by Bausi 2002, 15-18. 

56 A process well-known in works translated in the Ga‘az language, cf. Bausi 2018. 
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ry. However, the diachronic distribution of the surviving manuscripts reveals an 
undeniable countertrend looming on the horizon from the second half of the 
sixteenth century and symptomatic of a cultural change in veneration practices 
in progress. In this period, the circulation of MTMs transmitting the second 
recension of the Ethiopic Synaxarion increased and kept on growing in the fol- 
lowing centuries, while the circulation of the Acts of the martyrs and Acts of the 
saints’ MTMs progressively began to decrease. It can be presumed that the 
spread of the second recension of the Ethiopic Synaxarion must have offered a 
new model of MTMs that the old MTM type could not emulate, determining its 
progressive dismissal." From a material point of view, indeed, the MTMs trans- 
mitting the Synaxarion are organised in a less rigid structure, compared with the 
Acts of the martyrs and Acts of the saints’ MTMs, and, consequently, their ar- 
rangement satisfied the new ritual requirements in a more effective way: (1) the 
hagiographies are shorter; (2) they cover the whole liturgical year; and (3) more 
than one saint is commemorated each day. The short readings, in substance, 
allowed one to accommodate the commemorative readings of more saints for 
the whole liturgical year in solely two volumes. The reason behind the success 
of the new MTMs' form lies in a change in the liturgical practices: the veneration 
of more saints implied a multiplication of hagiographic texts to be read (almost) 
every day of the liturgical year. This does not mean that this sort of conflict 
between the two MTM types entailed the replacement of the former to the ad- 
vantage of the new type, since the two collections have a different function, 
being read at two different moments of the liturgical office.” It only means that 
the new MTM type could not serve as a model for reshuffling the old MTM type. 
The inclusion of more and more texts and additional commemoration dates 
would have led to the production of giant MTMs - even bigger than they were 
already - impossible to handle. From the second half of the sixteenth century, 
the old MTM type was set aside, although not yet completely dismissed, and 
additional MTM forms started to emerge. This process coincides with the in- 
creasing production of texts on local saints. 


57 This hypothesis, already proposed by Bausi 2002, 12-14, is corroborated by the new docu- 
mentation acquired in the last few years, which allowed the number of MTMs known at the 
time to double. 

58 The Synaxarion is performed every day during the office of the morning while the Acts of the 
martyrs and the Acts of the saints are a main reading on the memorial day of the individual 
saints. 
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4.4 The visual patterns of the performance 


The visual patterns” of the Acts of the martyrs and Acts of the saints’ MTMs re- 
veal their nature of liturgical books. The individual textual units are shaped in 
the form of commemorative readings of various lengths laid out in calendrical 
order to be performed on the saints' memorial days. The visual organisation of 
the MTMs' pages enables the reader to easily identify each textual unit and sub- 
unit. The decorations of the frontispiece and the beginning of the textual units 
range between plain geometric ornaments and more elaborated pictorial motifs. 
They can consist of rubricated words; straight lines made of dots or/and strokes 
in alternate black and red ink; pictorial frames filled with geometric patterns 
surrounding the text area (and the columns) and sometimes dividing the page 
into two registers (upper and lower); and traditional harags or ribbon-shaped 
horizontal bands (sometimes enriched with perpendicular bands framing the 
text from the side and dividing the columns) filled with interlaced geometric or 
organic motifs and provided at the top with stylized leaves. The frontispiece can 
occasionally also be decorated with illuminations portraying the saints or Bibli- 
cal figures. Linear graphic lines are normally used to (1) mark the end of the 
previous textual unit (Fig. 3); (2) delineate the caesura between two textual 
units (Fig. 4); or (3) distinguish the sub-units (e.g. miracles, blessing formulae, 
final titles, subscriptions, colophons) of the textual units (Figs 3 and 4). 

The most lavish MTMs use pictorial frames, harag and sometimes minia- 
tures to flag the beginning of a textual unit, although their use within the same 
MTM is often inconsistent (Fig. 5). They can differ in style and size, be placed 
over one (Fig. 4), two (Figs 2 and 6) or three columns, or frame the text area 
and/or the intercolumn. The title and incipit of the textual units are commonly 
written in red and black ink in alternate lines or group of lines and sometimes 
also in balanced columns, distributed in the upper or lower register of the text 
area, where the vertical space is precisely calculated to obtain columns of the 
same length (Fig. 6). The balanced columns can also shape the end of a textual 
unit. 


59 For a definition of “patterns” in manuscripts, see Wimmer et al. 2015. 
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Fig. 3: Graphic lines dividing two textual units and subunits. Manuscript Tagray, Dag"'a Tam- 
ben, Dur ’Ambä Sallasse, DAS-002. Photograph by Antonella Brita (May 2013). 


Fig. 4: Graphic lines used for marking the caesura between two textual units and subunits. 
Manuscript Tagräy, Dag"'a Tamben, Dabra ’Abuna ‘Abiya ’4gzi’, AAE-001. Photograph by An- 
tonella Brita (May 2013). 
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Fig. 5: Image ofthe Sts Cyricus and Julitta. Manuscript Tegray, 'Aksum, Maryam Sayon, MaySe- 
001. Photograph by Antonella Brita (November 2016). 


Fig. 6: Balanced columns. Manuscript Tagräy, Dag"“a Tamben, Dabra 'Abuna ‘Abiya '3gzi', AAE- 
001. Photograph by Antonella Brita (May 2013). 
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Reading indications bear witness to the MTMs' use, designating the time of the 
liturgical ritual performance. They are shaped in the form of paracontent® writ- 
ten in the margins of the pages, in correspondence with the beginning of the 
textual units (Fig. 7). 


Fig. 7: Reading indication. Monastery of Gabra’el Wugen (Tagray, Ethiopia). Photograph by 
Antonella Brita (May 2013). 


The formulae employed are quite heterogeneous, as the following examples 
show: ‘on the 26th of hadar’; ‘on the 6th of tagamt Saint Pantalewon martyr’; ‘on 
the 25th of nahase reading’; ‘for the month of maskaram on the 15th’; and oth- 
ers. As has already been mentioned above, in some MTMs, a Greek-Coptic form 
of the name of the month is also preserved, for instance: ‘for the month of meker 
[= tagamt] on the 7th Qopryanos' (Fig. 2). In addition to the variety of formulae 
employed, the reading indication reveals the date of the death of the saint (dies 
natalis), i.e. when the ceremony of the tazkar takes place and the text must be 
recited. 


60 For a definition of ‘paracontent’ as alternative term for ‘paratext’ in manuscripts, see Ciotti 
et al. 2018. 
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These manuscripts show how the process of assembling and structuring 
hagiographic MTMs aimed at creating a performative device to be used for es- 
tablishing, observing and actualising the time and rhythm of the saints' liturgi- 
cal commemoration, and for evoking and renewing the presence of the saints 
among the faithful each time the manuscript is read. 


4.5 The rise of the Ethiopian hagiography: variations on the 
theme of foreign sainthood 


The sporadic presence of texts about local saints in MTMs witnesses the gradual 
emergence of a local hagiography committed to manuscripts from the end of the 
fourteenth century, along with the copying and revision of more ancient texts 
and the translation of new ones. The earliest texts known about Ethiopian saints 
were included in these MTMs, in addition to the texts on foreign saints known 
previously. Most of the first local saints of the Ethiopian Church are claimed to 
be of foreign origin but to have lived in Ethiopia in the Aksumite period, with 
the aim of disseminating the Christian faith among the population of the Ethio- 
pian highlands.“ An example of such an initiative is the Life of the saint 
Pantalewon zasomá t (lit. ‘the one of the cell),? a pious monk living in seclu- 
sion in a rock-hewn cell close to the city of "Aksum (Tagräy, North Ethiopia). The 
earliest copy of the text is transmitted in the manuscript Collegeville, MN, Hill 
Museum and Manuscript Library, EMML 7602,9 a fourteenth-century copy of the 
Acts of the saints^ and, from the fifteenth century onwards, in some Acts of the 
martyrs’ MTMs as well. The core narrative of the Life of Pantalewon zasoma t is 
based predominantly on written sources related to the military campaign of 
King Kaleb to South Arabia, with a few original passages.* It is based more 
specifically on two hagiographic texts that are also part of the Acts of the mar- 
tyrs’ corpus transmitted in MTMs: the Life of Käleb“ and the Acts of Arethas 
mentioned already, deriving respectively from two different recensions of the 


61 Brita 2010. 

62 CAe 1532. 

63 Fiaccadori 1993. 

64 For details on the manuscript tradition of the Life of Pantalewon, see Brita 2008. 

65 For an overview of the textual transmission of the Life of Pantalewon zasomá't, see Brita 
2008, 271-292. 

66 CAe 6507. The text is attested so far in a codex unicus and is still unpublished. Overviews 
were provided by Bausi 2010, 249-251, and Marrassini 2014, 112 and passim. An edition with 
translation is in preparation by Alessandro Bausi. 
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Arabic version of the Acts of Arethas, the first more ancient and close to the 
Greek version and the second more recent.” Compelling evidence reveals the 
complexity of the relations between the Ethiopic and foreign versions (mainly 
Arabic and Greek) of these hagiographic traditions. The name of the protago- 
nist, Pantalewon, is attested only in the Ethiopic sources (except for the Life of 
Kaleb) and replaces the names Zonaios and Zaynün occurring in the Greek? and 
in one of the three Arabic recensions” of the Acts of Arethas, respectively. The 
recent hypotheses, based on philological evidence, proposed to explain the 
discrepancy of the name of the monk in the sources are not convincing." It is 
more reasonable to assume that the name Pantalewon derives simply from the 
name of the homonymous martyr, a physician of Nicomedia, whose hagiog- 
raphy was also translated in Ga‘az.” The two Pantalewon (the Ethiopian monk 
and the Byzantine martyr) are indeed celebrated on the same date (6 tagamt) in 
the Ethiopian liturgical calendar and their commemorative readings follow each 
other in the Acts of the martyrs’ MTMs, when they are both present, although the 
two texts are unrelated. 

The presence of foreign hagiographic motifs on the earlier examples of local 
hagiography is also variously recognisable in other texts. The Homilies of 
Libanos, Garima? and the Life of Zamika’el ’Aragawi” are influenced at differ- 
ent levels by the Life of Gabra Krastos,” i.e. the Byzantine saint Alexis, translat- 
ed into Ge'az and transmitted not only in the Acts of the saints and Acts of the 
martyrs’ MTMs but also in smaller hagiographic MTMs. The material co- 
presence of the texts of both Aksumite and foreign saints in the same manu- 
script is the reason for, or perhaps the consequence of, such an influence.” 


67 Paolo La Spisa has recently published a valuable work containing the critical editions and 
translations of all Arabic recensions of the Acts of Arethas, cf. La Spisa 2021. An additional 
updated bibliography can also be found here. 

68 For a general discussion on the textual relationship between the Life of Pantalewon 
zasomä‘t and the related sources, see Brita 2010, 146-174; Marrassini 2011; Marrassini 2014, 
160-170. 

69 The Greek version of the Acts of Arethas was published by Marina Detoraki with a French 
translation by Joélle Beaucamp, see Detoraki 2007, 179—285. 

70 La Spisa 2021, 357, 8 30 e 356-357, n. 128. 

71 Fiaccadori 2006, 64—65; Detoraki 2007, 266, n. 189. 

72 CAe 3158. Edition and Italian translation by Pisani 2006; see also Pisani 2015. 

73 CAe 1285. Edited by Conti Rossini 1897 and translated by Ducati 1939. 

74 CAe 1526. Edited by Guidi 1895 and translated by Van den Oudenrijn 1939. 

75 CAe 1450. Cerulli 1969. 

76 Marrassini 2005, 112; Brita and Gnisci 2019. 
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In some cases, the texts on local saints are extended versions of earlier 
shorter texts already circulating in the homiletic collections transmitted in 
MTMs and dated to the thirteen to fourteenth century. An instance is the homily 
in honour of the Aksumite saint Libanos (previously quoted regarding his kidan) 
in the short Homily of "Abba Elayas, bishop of Aksum on Mata‘ transmitted in 
the manuscritps Collegeville, MN, Hill Museum and Manuscript Library, 
EMML 1763 and Collegeville, MN, Hill Museum and Manuscript Library, 
EMML 8509;” the extended version of the Homily of Libanos? is also attested, 
among other manuscripts, in the MTM Collegeville, MN, Hill Museum and Man- 
uscript Library, EMML 7602 mentioned above. Another example is the Homily of 
Lulayanos, bishop of Aksum, on the Holy Fathers, to be read on the commemo- 
ration day of the Aksumite saint Garima attested in the codices trigemini:” (1) 
Collegeville, MN, Hill Museum and Manuscript Library, EMML 1763; (2) Col- 
legeville, MN, Hill Museum and Manuscript Library, EMML 8509; and (3) Lon- 
don, British Library, Or. 8192 and in manuscript Tagray, Baheräwi Kallalawi 
Mango$ti, ‘Ura Qirqos, UM-046.* Additional texts devoted to Aksumite figures 
are also transmitted in homiletic collections, such as the Homily on the Ak- 
sumite King "Alla 'Asbaha*! and the Homily on Frumentius,? the first bishop of 
Aksum. Furthermore, the core of some of these short texts was apparently ex- 
cerpted from Aksumite historical texts based on a Greek Vorlage and shaped in 
the form of liturgical readings.? 


77 CAe 1294. Edition and English translation by Getatchew Haile 1990. See also Bausi 2003, 
vol. 1, xi-xii and vol. 2, xvi-xix. 

78 Edition and Italian translation by Bausi 2003. 

79 Proverbio 2001, 518—519. 

80 CAe 1286. Edition and English translation by Getatchew Haile 1985. 

81 CAe 6394. Edition and English translation by Getatchew Haile 1981. 

82 CAe 1612. Edition and English translation by Getatchew Haile 1979. 

83 Atleast two cases can be mentioned. The first case, investigated by Alessandro Bausi, is the 
core of the Acts of Saint Peter of Alexandria excerpted from the History of the Episcopate of 
Alexandria preserved in the manuscript Tagray, Baheräwi Kallalawi Mangasti, ‘Ura Qirqos, UM-039; 
the Go'ez version is the sole extant complete witness of the History since the Greek version is 
lost and only a portion is preserved in a Latin translation; see Bausi 2019, 71-74; Bausi and 
Camplani 2016, passim. The second case, investigated by Massimo Villa, concerns the Homily 
on Frumentius and its possible derivation from an Aksumite translation of the history of Ae- 
desius and Frumentius in the version reported by Socrates Scholasticus, Historia Ecclesiastica I, 
19. In this second case, the Go'az version of Socrates's account is missing and can only be 
supposed; see Villa 2017, 95-100. 
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4.5.1 Afew examples of intertextuality: some textual and philological 
considerations 


Some textual and philological features are discussed in the following paragraph 
in order to show how complex it is to trace the origin of the early texts on local 
saints. Various sources** were employed for their composition and their reception 
and adaptation in making sense or producing new meanings from them is a cru- 
cial matter for philologists. The relationship between the texts and their sources 
are convoluted to such an extent that it is often difficult to tell the different layers 
apart. Only a few examples will be given due to space constraints. I try to be as 
clear and understandable as possible in my exposition, so that the reader who is 
not familiar with the Ga‘az language can still follow the discussion. 

Jonas Karlsson, in his recent and impressive PhD thesis, has dealt with a type 
of collection of Ethiopian antiphons, transmitted in a work labelled Dogg"à, large- 
ly widespread in Ethiopia because of its centrality in the liturgy.” To the best of 
my knowledge, this is the first (successful) attempt to systematise such material 
(or at least a part of it), whose importance for our understanding of the Ethiopi- 
an veneration practices is sometimes underestimated. Chapter 3 of his work is 
devoted to the study of the textual interrelationship between some of the texts 
of the antiphons and the Lives and Acts of various earlier Ethiopian saints.* 
With the aim of tracing the textual development of the antiphon corpus and the 
degree of fluctuation of the text over time, the author carefully compares the 
short texts of the antiphons with the longer hagiographic texts, highlighting not 
only points of contact but also divergences between the two textual traditions. 
He concludes that, among the case studies he analyses, not all texts follow the 


84 I use the word 'sources' in the same acceptation as the one expressed by Cornelia Horn: 
‘[T]he concept of “sources” used here is open to at least two differentiable, yet closely related, 
meanings. It may characterize a given text that serves as an immediate and direct text at the 
origins of at least one or several parts of another text, including direct citations. It is also an apt 
label with which to describe the role or function of a text through which that text witnesses to 
one or several traditions, which in their turn in oral or written form directly or through further 
mediation have contributed to the process of communicating ideas in and to the production 
process(es) of another text. In the second case, a text may still be understood to be a *source", 
even if its own precise wording is not present in the text to which it contributes. In that second 
instance, the "source" text may serve as the place of origin from which traditions, in whichever 
direction, traveled to the recipient text in question, and it may serve as a textual location from 
which our present-day knowledge receives information about the very existence of such pro- 
cess of transmission', cf. Horn 2017, 60. 

85 Karlsson 2022. 

86 Karlsson 2022, 332-675. 
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same development patterns. In particular, there might be cases in which the 
text of the Life of the saint gave birth to the antiphons, as in the case of the Acts 
of Pantalewon the Martyr, and cases in which the short text of the antiphon 
might be considered as the precursor of the larger hagiographic narratives dedi- 
cated to the saint, as in the case of the Life of Pantalewon zasomä t." An inter- 
esting hypothesis that, if confirmed, would contribute to shedding light on the 
complex process of hagiographic composition practices. According to Karlsson 
hypothesis, the short text of the antiphons dedicated to Pantalewon zasomá't 
(and to other saints) may constitute a sort of germ which, through expansions 
and textual accretions, later developed into the Life of the saint. Having made a 
critical edition of the Life of Pantalewon during my PhD,* I would like to add 
some considerations to the arguments raised by Jonas Karlsson, with the aim of 
fostering a further reflection. 


4.5.1.1 Oldand new meanings. Some thoughts on the motif: 'albasihu za-melat 
za-warada wasta gannat 


Several antiphons dedicated to Pantalewon zasomá t contain a motif that, due 
to its frequent occurrence, appears to have been particularly meaningful in the 
tradition about the saint. The same motif is indeed also attested in the Life of 
Pantalewon. I, firstly, introduce both versions of the motif and then make some 
considerations.?? 


Antiphon: 


RT: AANAU-: AATMAL? : Bav : A i 017 8 AANA : WLAT HO. : dvi: 
Trt: 


send 'albásihu la-Pantalewon kama send sahin; 'albásihu za-melät za-warada wasta gannat 


The scent of the garment of Pantalewon is like the scent of frankincense; his fine linen 
garment which descended into Paradise.% 


87 Karlsson 2022, 566 and 570. 

88 Brita 2008, 273-352. 

89 I decided in the examples provided here to also give, when necessary, a transliteration of 
the Ethiopic text, unlike in the rest of the contribution. This is done to allow the reader who is 
not familiar with the Ethiopic script to follow the details. 

90 I report the transcription and translation of this antiphon given by Karlsson 2022, 567. In 
the antiphon, the motif is expressed by two sentences that here, for the sake of simplification, I 
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Life of Pantalewon: 


AT: AA D : N : AT: 01,7 : 027007 D, : Bam : AT: rt: DAANA : 72 
AT : NDR: Oe : Trt : AO ZE Se : D s Daran: 5-0 : T HI : 99h : 
Ort : MALCA : OFOCHA : ANd PAA : ODA AN: PIAF : PAAT : PLEN : PR 
a: PHAS : AATIHLAD : ATH : Veen: (177 2h : 4,0 PRG : 


senda ’albäsikani kama sená sahin wa-somá tokani kama sena gannat wa-’albäsihu za-melät 
za-warada wasta gannat 'awrada qálo habeka wa-manfas gaddus tanázaza masleka wasta 
mähdarka wa-habarka sabho masla malà'akt ma “alta wa-lelita qawimaka qadma manbaru 
la-’Agzi’aka ’anza halloka ba-sagaka diba madr. 


The scent of your garments is like the scent of frankincense and [the scent of] your cell is 
like the scent of the Paradise. The One who descended into the garden, [whose] garments 
are [made] of purple, brought down his [of God] voice to you and the Holy Spirit consoled 
himself with you in your dwelling. You took part to his glorification, together with the an- 
gels, day and night; you were standing in front of the throne of your God while you were 
in your flesh on earth.” 


Leaving aside the first sentence, send ’albasihu la-Pantalewon kama send sahin 
(in the Life of Pantalewon: send 'albásikani kama send sahin wa-somá tokani 
kama senda gannat), that is the re-elaboration of a quotation from Cant. 4:11,” as 
it can be noticed from the passages quoted above, two different interpretations 
of the same (second) sentence have been proposed by Jonas Karlsson and me, 
lexical details apart (‘fine linen’ vs ‘purple’ and ‘Paradise’ vs ‘garden’), to which 
I will come back later. Karlsson interprets the sentence ’albäsihu za-melat za- 
warada wasta gannat (‘his fine linen garment which descended into Paradise’) 
as related to the previous sentence, and, thus, considering the chain 'albasihu 
za-melat (‘his fine linen garment’) as the subject of the verb warada (‘descend- 
ed’) resumed by the relative pronoun za- (‘which’) prefixed to the verb. In my 


divide with a semicolon. These two sentences do not always occur together in the antiphons, 
being transmitted in various arrangements; cf. Karlsson 2022, 367, 373, 393, 395, 412, 413, 417, 
420, 422, 430, 433, 440, 444, 525-526, 527 and 567. 

91 The English translation is mine and it is based on the Italian translation that I proposed in 
my critical edition of the text, with some improvements that, in any case, do not alter the sense 
of the sentence: ‘L’odore delle tue vesti 6 come l'odore dell'incenso, e anche [Podore della] tua 
cella é come l'odore del Paradiso. Colui che é disceso con le sue vesti di porpora nel Paradiso 
ha portato la sua voce presso di te e lo Spirito Santo si è consolato con te nella tua dimora’, cf. 
Brita 2008, 337, 8 87. 

92 WAS : AANNN, : Nav : A : 071,7 : wa-senä 'albáseki kama send sahin (‘and the scent of 
your garment is like the scent of frankincense”), cf. Gleave 1951, 20-21; already in Karlsson 
2022, 568. 
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translation (“the One who descended into the garden, [whose] garments are 
made of purple"), I link the same sentence to the following lines of the Life of 
Pantalewon text instead, and, thus, consider the relative pronoun za- (‘the One 
who”), prefixed to the verb, as the subject of the verb warada (‘descended’) and 
the chain 'albàsihu za-melat (‘[whose] garments are made of purple”) as an an- 
ticipated asyndetic relative clause related to the relative pronoun za- prefixed to 
the verb and resumed by the cataphoric possessive pronominal suffix -hu (‘of 
him’).” 

The interpretation of this passage is certainly quite problematic for various 
reasons. When we have a look at the reading variants attested in the two manu- 
script traditions, we observe that the manuscripts transmitting the antiphons 
display a higher degree of fluctuation” compared with the Life of Pantalewon.” 
This means that the sentence also sounded somehow odd to the ear of the 
scribes that copied the manuscripts. In fact, one cannot deny that the image of 
the ‘garments descending into Paradise’ is quite bizarre. The main problem in 
this sentence is to identify the subject of the verb warada, a third person mascu- 
line singular form. On the one hand (Life of Pantalewon), we have the relative 
pronoun za- that agrees in both gender and number with the verb warada and, 
thus, works perfectly as the subject of the verb. On the other hand (antiphons), 
we have the broken plural form of an inanimate noun, ’albäs-i-hu, that can take 
a singular verb agreement. In this regard, I would say that both interpretations 
appear to be correct. A second problem lies in the awkward expression za- 
warada wasta gannat (‘that descended into Paradise’) for which we would ex- 
pect a different verb, such as OC’) ‘arga (‘ascended’) as - just to oversimplify — 


93 A synthesis of the different types of 'za-construction' in Go'az as well as its attestation in 
Epigraphic Ga'az was offered in a precious contribution by Maria Bulakh, with further bibliog- 
raphy (Bulakh 2009). 

94 Nàhu warada (‘behold, [his fine linen garment] has descended’); warada ('[his fine linen 
garment] descended"); za-warada ’am-samdyat ('[his fine linen garment] descended from heav- 
en’); za-waradat ('[his fine linen garment] descended’), with the feminine instead of masculine 
form; cf. Karlsson 2022, 568, and individual antiphons. 

95 ”Albasihu (‘[the One who descended into the garden, whose] garments [are made of pur- 
ple]’), without the wa- conjunction in manuscript ‘A’; wa-’albäsikani (‘also your garments 
[made of purple which descended into the garden]’), a clear lectio facilior: the second person 
masculine possessive pronoun -ka (“your”) is introduced to align the text to the previous sen- 
tence send ’albäsikani kama send sahin wa-somá tokani kama sena gannat (‘the scent of your 
garment is like the scent of frankincense and [the scent of] your cell is like the scent of the 
Paradise”), cf. Brita 2008, 233 and 309; cf. also Karlsson 2022, 569, n. 1329, who spotted a mis- 
take in my apparatus, further corroborating my hypothesis of reconstruction: the lectio adopt- 
ed in the critical texts reflects the reading of the majority of the manuscript families. 
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we all imagine the Paradise as a place located far above the sky.” A third, and 
crucial, problem is to find out to whom the ’albäasihu za-melät (‘his garments 
made of fine linen/purple” belongs, thus, to whom the possessive personal 
pronoun -hu (‘his’) refers. 

From my perspective, the short text of the antiphon lacks the general con- 
text and contains only a few details of the whole sentence, thus, limiting our 
understanding and, consequently, interpretation of the motif. On the contrary, 
the longer text of the Life of Pantalewon offers more details that may guide us to 
recognise the original intent and meaning of the episode narrated. From the 
enlarged picture offered by the text of the Life of Pantalewon, for instance, we 
understand that the motif is embedded in an explicit reference to the Trinity. 
The one [whose] garments are [made] of purple’ is without doubt Jesus Christ,” 
and the model that inspired the motif can be traced back to the sources narrat- 
ing Jesus's passio. A preliminary investigation of some of these sources circulat- 
ing in Go'ez has allowed me to identify two possible interrelated sources as the 
place of origin of our motif: the unpublished episode of the Crucifixion transmit- 
ted in the Ta’ammara ’Iyasus (‘The Miracles of Jesus”), a work based largely on 
the Arabic apocryphal Gospel of John,” and the canonical Gospel of John.'^? In 
these two texts, the episode of Jesus's passio, indeed, contains a few details 
relevant not only to explain contextual features of our motif but also useful to 


96 In my edition of the Life of Pantalewon I also translated the word gannat with the term 
Paradiso (‘Paradise’) but, in the light of new evidence, I had to reconsider this translation, cf. 
Brita 2008, 338, 8 87. 

97 Explicitly mentioned in the antiphon Pantalewon mazmur ("asma la- 'alam) 028, cf. Karlsson 
2022, 527—528. 

98 The Ta’ammara ’Iyasus (CAe 2382) is a work widespread in Ethiopia, translated from the 
Arabic version of the Apocryphal Gospel of John probably in the fourteenth century, with con- 
tributions from other sources, such as the Infancy Gospel of Thomas (translated in Go“az in the 
Aksumite period from a Greek model, cf. Voicu 1998), the Protovangelium of James, the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, the Book of the Rolls, and with the addition of original episodes composed in 
Ga'az. The edition of the episode of the Crucifixion is not present in the partial edition of the 
Ta’ammara ’Iyasus published by Sylvain Grébaut in Patrologia Orientalis (the first thirty epi- 
sodes) and in Revue de l'Orient Chrétien (three additional episodes), with a French translation. 
For a general overview and bibliographical references to the edited episodes of the collection, 
see Arras and van Rompay 1975; Witakowski 1995; Witakowski 2010; Tedros Abraha and Daniel 
Assafa 2010. 

99 Editions and translation by Galbiati 1957; Moraldi 1991 (non vidi). See also Van Esbroeck 
1975; Horn 2017. 

100 CAe 1693. A critical edition has been published by Wechsler 2005. 
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clarify the interpretation of some of the terms attested therein.’” I quote in the 
following lines from these two works the passages that are pertinent to our dis- 
cussion. As for the Ga‘az texts, I use the manuscript London, British Library, Or. 
654 containing the Ta’ammara ’Iyasus for the episode of the Crucifixion and 
Michael Wechsler's edition for the Gospel of John; the English translation is 
mine. 


Ta'ammera ’Iyasus: 


DAPH : APRA : Ac : AT : APARANA : TT : OAANAP : ARTILAT I 0945, : 
AANAP : ADAU- : ANA! ACTH 0€ : AN: CAlr: AMAA : mem i aue. : 
An: avt? : HUAO : ONE: AOE: 0990 : 072% : 500 : A99 : 000- : AA : LA 
0-4. : NE : DNAT EE 902 : ANAA : neo : APPI : PETE : 0ARCP : LAT: 
00 OAs Odo Deh TA : UAE APUIC : ACA : TOR : AAT: |...) OF 
NAP : Uf : A00 : PAPA : O77ADA : PEC 2% [...] APAP : AAMA : Alih : AC 
AFA: LN Oak : 00 : PAPA HEM 


And after that, [the soldiers] conveyed a purple garment from the garments of the kings 
and clad Our Lord; in addition, they put on him the garment of 'Aron and put on his head 
a crown of thorns. They went to the place where the tabernacle of the martyr was and took 
one tree among the trees that buttressed the tabernacle. They compelled a man called 
Sam'on Qarenäwi to carry that tree and went in a garden called Golgotá, which was locat- 
ed out of the city. [...] They drove the tree of the Cross there, in the middle of the ground. 
[...] And they crucified Our Lord, Jesus Christ, on that wood of the Cross. 


Three noteworthy details emerge from the passages quoted. Firstly, a ‘purple 
garment from the garments of the kings” (labsa melät ’am’albdsa nagast) was 
employed to clothe Jesus.'® Secondly, the purple garment was not taken off the 
body of Jesus." Thirdly, Jesus, still wearing the purple garment, went with the 


101 The episode is also present in the Gospels Mark (CAe 1882) 15 and Matthew (CAe 1558) 27 
as well as in the Acts of Pilate (CAe 1890) and in the Lamentation of Mary (CAe 1750) with slight- 
ly different details. 

102 Manuscript London, British Library, Or. 654, fol. 159'-159"?; for the parallel passage of the 
Arabic apocryphal Gospel of John, cf. Galbiati 1957, Chap. 45, v. 2. 

103 Manuscript London, British Library, Or. 654, fol. 159'*; for the parallel passage of the 
Arabic apocryphal Gospel of John, cf. Galbiati 1957, Chap. 45, v. 3. 

104 Manuscript London, British Library, Or. 654, fol. 159%; for the parallel passage of the 
Arabic apocryphal Gospel of John, cf. Galbiati 1957, Chap. 45, v. 4. 

105 The reason for clothing Jesus with the purple of the kings was to mock him, cf. Matt. 
27:28-31; Mark 15:17-20; John 19:2-5. 

106 In the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, but not in John, the soldiers, after putting the purple 
garment on Jesus’s body, take them off and give him back his clothes before his crucifixion. 
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soldiers and Simon of Cyrene, who carried his cross, into a ‘garden’ (wasta gan- 
nat) whose name is Golgotha. As it can be noticed, these elements are, so to say, 
summarised in the sentence under investigation: *albásihu za-melát za-warada 
wasta gannat (The One who descended into the garden, [whose] garments are 
made of purple). In the light of this evidence, it can be confidently assumed 
that, at least in the Life of Pantalewon, the construct za-melät can be rendered 
as “purple” and the word gannat as “garden”, instead of as “Paradise”. This might 
be different, as we will see, for the antiphons. 

The three noteworthy details attested in the episode of the Crucifixion are 
also scattered in the Chapter 19 of the Gospel of John: 


006.4 : ché- : ANAA HPN : OACHEPAA? : mit : Chit : DAAQD? : HAT: 2107 


They [the soldiers] wove a crown of thorns and put it on [lit. ‘in’] his head; and clad him of 
purple. !% 


an: "rb: oùt: hk: MN: N: APAP : owt: Lat: eb: mme: 
dvi: HAAN: HENA: OBES OPNICPH: W: AAPA: Ages OCNA : 
DAt : DPI : ao pN 410° 


There was a garden in that place where they crucified him and, in that garden, [there was] 
a fresh sepulchre in which no one had been buried. They buried Jesus there, since it was 
their [of the Jews] Friday [i.e. the Parasceve] and his tomb was nearby. 


It can be added that, also in the canonical Gospel of John, the episode of the 
soldiers taking off the purple garment (melät) from Jesus's body is missing. 
Coming back to the main point of the discussion, it is clearly evident that 
the motif 'albasihu za-melat za-warada wasta gannat has its roots in the textual 
traditions related to Jesus's passio and, therefore, the subject of the motif must 
be identified with Jesus Christ; at least in origin. My impression is that the way 
the sentence is tailored and syntactically structured in the two textual tradi- 
tions, i.e. the Life of Pantalewon and the Dagg"a, reflects two different aims and 
meanings. In the Life of Pantalewon, the stress of the sentence is on 'awrada 
qalo habeka (‘brought down his voice to you”), so, the head of the sentence is 


107 john 19:2, cf. Wechsler 2005, 112. 

108 In Matt. 27:28: AANAP : NALA : HAL : "albasawo kalamedä za-lay ‘[the soldiers] clothed 
him of a scarlet chlamys', cf. Zuurmond 2001, 286-287 (A text = B test). According to the Acts of 
Pilate, Pilate was also dressed with purple garments before being hanged on the cross: DAA 
NAP : ANA : “LA wa'albasawo labsa melät ‘et lui firent revêtir un vêtement de pourpre’, cf. 
Beylot 1993, 640 (text) and 641 (translation), 8 17 

109 John 19:41-42, cf. Wechsler 2005, 117. 
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the constituent za-warada (‘the One who descended), the main verb is 'awrada 
(‘brought down’), and the za-construction ’albdsihu za-melät (‘[whose] gar- 
ments are [made] of purple") is the relative that is functional to the identification 
of Jesus Christ. Whereas, in the antiphons, the stress of the sentence is on wara- 
da westa gannat (‘descended into Paradise”), so, the head of the sentence is the 
constituent 'albàsihu za-melat (‘his fine linen garment’) and the main verb 
warada (‘descended’). It could be added that, from a textual point of view, in 
the Life of Pantalewon, the garments of the saint are never mentioned, unlike 
the ‘voice of the Father who descended’, respectively, on the dwelling of the 
saint, or on his mount, or on him." Being quite familiar with the rhetoric of the 
Life of Pantalewon text, I can confidently admit that the absence of celebrative 
passages devoted to the garments of Pantalewon can only mean that the ’albäsi- 
hu za-melät were not perceived as belonging to the saint, unlike in the Dagg”a.'” 

An alternative explanation to Karlsson's hypothesis then could be that the 
motif was originally present in the Life of Pantalewon and, at some point, it was 
excerpted and inserted in the antiphons of the Dogg"à. Here, it lost its original 
meaning and assumed a new one. The fluctuation of the reading variants de- 
tected by Karlsson in the manuscripts of the Dogg"à might be symptomatic of its 
problematic reception when compared to the greater stability attested in the 
manuscripts of the Life of Pantalewon. In this transposition, the za- construc- 
tion 'albasihu za-melät underwent a sort of process of crystallization in the anti- 
phons of the Dogg"à, probably due to the anticipated position of the asyndetic 
relative clause in the Life of Pantalewon but also to the loss of the second part of 
the sentence 'awrada gälo habeka, that is, the reference to the voice of God. In 
losing its original syntactic function, the expression ’albäsihu za-melät became 
the head of the sentence in the new context and, as a consequence, the posses- 
sive pronominal suffix -hu (‘his’) which originally referred to Jesus Christ was 
reinterpreted as referring to the saint Pantalewon. In this process, a residuum of 


110 All witnesses of the Life of Pantalewon agree on this point, except one, the manuscript 
Tagray, Dag"“a Tamben, Dur Amba Sollàsse, DAS-002, which displays the lectio PA®-¿£. : 
Phe : LN + wa-'awrada galo habeka (‘and brought down his voice to you’). This manuscript 
is not included in the critical edition because it is among the unpublished witnesses that I 
discovered after 2008. 

111 There are all in all nine occurrences of this motif, cf. Brita 2008, 300-302 (text), 333-334 
(translation), $8 46-53. 

112 The only probable mention of his garment is, as we have seen, in the quotation from Cant. 
4:11. Everything belonging to the saint is celebrated and praised in the text: his cell, his mount, 
his beauty, his scent. Furthermore, a detailed description of the body of the saint is given as 
well as the dimensions of his cell, but not a word about the way he was dressed. 
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the previous meaning remained in a certain measure in the following antiphon, 
where Jesus Christ is mentioned: 


AT: KANAV- AAN: Ama 277 : hoes A I! KANAV: NAT: HOLE: 
OAT : Trt : NAPA : NCAA : TMA : av genu ii 


send ’albāsihu la'abbà Pantalewon kama sena sahin ’albäsihu za-melät za-warada wəsta 
gannat bamasqalu Krastos gabra madhanita. 


The scent of the garment of 'Abbá Pantalewon is like the scent of frankincense, his fine linen 
garment which descended into Paradise. Through his cross, Christ effected salvation!” 


At last, an interesting aspect mentioned by Karlsson deserves to be underlined: 
the same motif is also found in a contemporary mazmur hymn for the saint 
Gabra Manfas Qaddus.™ This can be possibly considered a further reflex of the 
crystallization process.** 


4.5.1.2 Textual interconnections 


Additional considerations may be adduced to problematise the hypothesis that 
the composition of the Life of Pantalewon may have been developed from the 
antiphons of the Dagg"à dedicated to Pantalewon. As has already been men- 
tioned, an important section of the Life of Pantalewon is based on written 
sources related to the military campaign of King Kaleb to South Arabia, and 
particularly on the Life of Kaleb. In addition to the considerations already made 


113 Karlsson 2022, 527. 

114 Karlsson 2022, 567, n. 1322. 

115 Out of curiosity, I made a search in YouTube and came across quite a number of videos of 
contemporary performances of the mazmur hymn for Gabra Manfas Qaddus mentioned by 
Jonas Karlsson. What I find interesting is that, although the motif was originally connected 
with the veneration of Pantalewon zasomá t, I was not able to find any single video performing 
the hymn for Pantalewon. I copy here a few of these links for the reader who is interested in 
hearing the mazmur hymn (and eventually singing it, after all this disquisition it will not be so 
difficult: it is enough to replace the name Pantalewon with Gabra Manfas Qaddus). In the first 
video the wording of the motif is the following: send 'albasihu la-Gabra Manfas Qaddus kama 
send sahin 'albàsihu za-melàt za-warada wasta gannat (‘the scent of the garment of Gabra 
Manfas Qeddus is like the scent of frankincense; his fine linen garment which descended into 
Paradise’), while in the second and in the third wasta gannat (‘in the Paradise’) is replaced by 
wasta samäyät (‘in heaven’), which rhymes with za-melat (‘of fine linen’). (1) https://www.you 
tube.com/watch?v-j1gi-6-3FOw; (2) https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-GUMqb]mw1qc; (3) 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-kdHZOhjP6bM. 
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in Subsection 4.5, I present only one relevant passage that is parallel to the 
three texts introduced." I use my edition for the Life of Pantalewon, the edition 
of Karlsson for the Dagg”ä'” and a preliminary edition of the codex unicus of the 
Life of Kaleb that Alessandro Bausi has prepared in view of his edition of the 
text. 


Life of Kaleb: 


ene : OAC : PAAA : AN : AMÁNAC : APh- : OANA NEO: : (n.]. pth 
Or : AU E DORA! PA: APATIE : TIL: 009702 : Wiem- : MLN, : TNCAA : 
PACHA : TÜCAA: 005: hd : ath : APANA : ASPEN? : os : PAA: : 
SOTO : WIA : 9971 : ATANA : (PR ET : PEMO : nde : Acá : Zn : 00 
Da»: ALU OA : hic : NNT: (rZ s MOEN! Art: PAV: NELLA : 
ate : hio : 46 : 001? : Badd: ALY 8 


[The soldiers] wept, cried out and prayed to the Lord, their God, and besought [him] and 
entrusted themselves to him. And a voice came manifestly from the sky and everyone 
heard it, and it says: ‘Gabra’él, Gabra’él, Gabra’él’. A monk departed from the land of Ethi- 
opia and having with him a standard of iron, rose from the middle of the rafts," took the 
«tail»? of a horse with his left hand and speared his abdomen with the tip of the pole of 


116 Iexclude the passages that are also shared with the Ethiopic Acts of Arethas, since I dis- 
cussed extensively them in Brita 2010, 271-292. 

117 Karlsson 2022, 542-549. 

118 Gadla Kaleb, 8 37c-d in the preliminary edition by Alessandro Bausi. 

119 The term APA £7 : bawäsayät is, as has already been noted by Paolo La Spisa, a calque 
of the Arabic term al 5 bawási (broken plural of (=>), a loanword from Persian c6 5, cf. 
La Spisa 2021, 167, n. 247 and 171, n. 254. The Ga‘az form bawäsayät is a regular plural of the 
Arabic broken plural. I decided to translate it here with the English term ‘rafts’ instead of 
‘ships’, firstly, to differentiate it from the term Ac7C ’ahmär ‘ships’ (broken plural of «harc) 
also present in the text of the Life of Kaleb and, secondly, considering the development of the 
textual plot. La Spisa also translates it with scialuppe (‘rafts’), cf. La Spisa 2021, 171, n. 254. 

120 The text in this point is unclear. The codex unicus of the Gadla Kaleb displays the reading 
ÑAdh salhe preceded by an erased letter difficult to reconstruct. The term salhe is not attested 
in the Go'ez lexica, neither is the root AAch salaha (or AAch). Considering the context in which 
the term occurs in the text, some very preliminary, even though not decisive, observations can 
be made. The closest semantically (but not morphologically) related term is recorded in Wolf 
Leslau: (M. salahi (horsefly”), cf. Leslau 1991, 499. One could then guess that the term derives 
from the same root as salahi with a possible meaning of “horse tail”. An alternative hypothesis 
could be that the root is («hA sahala (‘to sharpen’) instead, and that the word salhe underwent 
metathesis of the second and third radical. The root is well attested in Ga‘az (cf. Dillmann 1865, 
327; Leslau 1991, 493) as well as in other semitic languages, cf. Leslau 1991, 493 (see particular- 
ly the metathesis occurring in Hebrew: Selah “javelin”). With approximatively the same mean- 
ing, the verb NA” balha (‘to be pointed’) and the name NA“ balah (‘tip, cusp’) also occur in 
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the standard which he had with him; and it [the pole] penetrated deep into the abdomen 
of the horse and the horse then kicked him." 


Life of Pantalewon: 


DAFAD. : ATACE : Træ : NINA : AMA: AA c duis : OCA: @ ACH : OR 
AG! AN: AMANDE : ON: AN: ACH : (1A b : Am : NACIÓN : AMAN 
deC : (0990 : At f-av- : "0970 : NTC: NOD: mh: RA FAD: ATI : 
HN: ECA : 007A : 077611 : OLA: : HACHA : Adar : NU : Nan : 


The servants of the king ignored what happened to their lord [the king] but [they] were 
grieved and hungry and they cried out and prayed to the Lord. And there were those that 
cried out with the prayer of Pantalewon of the cell and the Lord heard their prayer. It was 
heard this discourse: how a monk came to the forefront and held the tail of a horse and 
speared it with [the pole of] the standard. And they said: “Gabro'el! because that was his 
name.'? 


Dogg"à: 


AAt NPO : ANU : DORA : PA APATE : APO: : hea: : MLN : 179. : INC 
AA : TNICAA : PICHA : 


They beseeched him, and from heaven came a voice [which] they all heard, openly saying: 
‘Gabriel, Gabriel, Gabriel!” 


The passage parallel to the three texts shows that the episode of the monk pierc- 
ing the horse in the Life of Pantalewon can only be explained through its pres- 


Ga‘az (cf. Dillmann 1865, 488) and NAT balhe (‘to be pointed, sharp’) and NAch, balhe (‘to be 
pointed, sharpened, well-whetted") in Tigrinya (cf. Kane 2000, 1087a-b and 1088b-1089b). In 
this acceptation, the term might hint at the sharpen tip of the iron pole of the standard that the 
monk later stuck into the horse's abdomen and, consequently, one can suppose a corruption in 
the text. In any case, for the time being and for the sake of brevity, I render the term as ‘tail’ in 
the translation based on the readings attested both in the Life of Pantalewon (see in the text 
above) and the first Arabic recension of the Acts of Arethas (Ê cu Sp ‘afferrò [...] la 
coda di un cavallo”), cf. La Spisa 2021, 170 (text) and 171 (translation), 8 37b. Coda (‘tail’) is also 
in the Italian translation of this passage of the Gadla Kaleb made by La Spisa 2021, 171, n. 254, 
who does not provide an explanation for his choice. This simplification is only functional for 
the aim of the present article. I am, of course, aware that this is not the best choice and that a 
further and deeper reflection is needed to understand the text better or, eventually, to restore 
it. I am confident that Alessandro Bausi will be able to provide a better explanation in his 
edition of the text. 

121 The English translation is mine. 

122 Brita 2008, 316 (text) and 343-344 (translation), 88 125-126. 

123 Karlsson 2022, 546. 
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ence in the Life of Kaleb, being missing in the Dagg”a. This means that the text 
of the Life of Kaleb or an earlier text translated from Arabic and used for the 
redaction of both the Life of Kaleb and the Life of Pantalewon must have circu- 
lated independently from the antiphons. The author(s) of the Dogg"a certainly 
knew these textual traditions and made use of them for the composition of anti- 
phons dedicated to Pantalewon. One important aspect must be emphasised: in 
the Life of Kaleb, the monk is never identified as Pantalewon of the cell, and the 
fact that this text was used for the composition of antiphons dedicated to 
Pantalewon only means that the monk, patron of the Nàgràn military expedi- 
tion, had already been identified as Pantalewon when the antiphons were com- 
posed. 


4.6 ‘Parchment saints’: the perception of MTMs in the 
authentication of sainthood 


The question about how the process leading to the official recognition of saints 
functioned in late antique and early medieval Ethiopia will be considered under 
two perspectives: for foreign saints and local saints. The validation of foreign 
saints was, in all probability, not needed, since they were already recognised as 
such when their hagiographies were translated into Go'az. The situation is dif- 
ferent for local saints. Procedures comparable with the modern concept of 
saints’ canonisation process™ are not known for late antique and early medie- 
val Ethiopia, but they must have been performed by adopting a series of 
measures (composition of hagiographic texts; manuscript production, circula- 
tion and use; church construction; consecration of täbots;'? and others) taken 


124 A fundamental work on canonisation procedures in Europe remains the three volumes 
published by Vauchez 1981. 

125 A täbot (pl. täbotät) is a blessed portable altar tablet, made of wood or stone, used for the 
consecration of the Eucharist, Coptic in origin. It is considered a holy artefact and is kept in the 
sancta sanctorum (magdas) of the church, where only the regular clergy are allowed to enter. 
The tabots can be dedicated to saints, angels, God, Mary, Jesus Christ, the Trinity or the Holy 
Spirit. They can be engraved with decorations, crosses, figures and short inscriptions, usually 
the name of the dedicatee, cf. Heldman 2010, with additional bibliographical references. 
Churches can possess more than one tabot, but the name of the church always derives from the 
main tabot in use, which is considered the embodiment of the person to whom is dedicated and 
ensures her/his presence during the liturgical celebrations. In an important contribution de- 
voted to the Ethiopian altars, Emmanuel Fritsch explains the presence of more than one tábot 
in Ethiopian churches in the light of veneration practices. Evidence on the *multiplication of 
tabotat’ in Ethiopian churches of the Lasta region is attested already in the thirteenth century, 
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on the initiative of local ecclesiastical authorities, monastic communities and 
royal power. One cannot exclude that the local bishops, appointed by the Egyp- 
tian metropolitan and sent to Ethiopia from the Patriarchate of Alexandria, 
could have played a central role in this process, being personally involved in 
the composition of the texts. The claimed authorship of the first texts composed 
on local saints, at least, seems to point in this direction. The composition of the 
Life of Pantalewon, for instance, is attributed to ‘the Orthodox, who was ap- 
pointed bishop of Aksum’.”° Similarly, the Homily of Libános is ascribed to “the 
blessed and saint bishop "Abba Elyäs’;'” the Homily on the Holy Fathers to “the 
blessed and saint bishop Lulayanos of Aksum''? or to the ‘blessed and saint 
bishop 'Elyás'” of Aksum’;”° and the Homily of Garimä to ‘Yohannas, bishop of 
Aksum”.*! On the other hand, one must also admit that the attribution of texts to 
illustrious authors recalls a pattern well attested in the ancient homiliaries, 
where several works are claimed to be written by renowned authors. Regarding 
the texts about Aksumite saints, it is still difficult to ascertain whether their 
authorship was real or pseudo-epigraphic and, despite the relevance of such 
information, in this context, the answer would not change its aim: conferring 
authority to texts and facilitating their circulation. 

In any case, no centralised institution responsible for the authentication of 
sainthood was present in Ethiopia at that time. The evidence collected so far 
lead one to consider the assumption that hagiographic manuscripts were per- 
ceived as agents in substantiating the holiness of the protagonists of their texts, 
contributing to spread their fama sanctitatis throughout the country. The co- 


but it is only starting from the fifteenth century that it becomes the norm. According to the 
scholar, this phenomenon in Ethiopia *was a sequel to a movement in the Coptic Church 
whereby people wanted to respond to their felt need to dedicate churches to more saints. Una- 
ble to build new churches because of adverse circumstances, they erected new altars dedicated 
to these saints”, cf. Fritsch 2012, 454 and passim. It is interesting to note that the *multiplication 
of täbotät’ in Ethiopian churches has a parallel in the ‘multiplication of hagiographic texts’ 
occurring in the same period, as we have seen, which reveals that they are the consequence of 
a *multiplication of saints' to be venerated and, at the same time, the evidence of a cultural and 
religious change in progress. 

126 Brita 2008, 293 (text) and 327 (translation), 8 1. 

127 Bausi 2003, vol. 1, 24 (text) and vol. 2, 28, 8 2. 

128 According to manuscript Collegeville, MN, Hill Museum and Manuscript Library, EMML 1763. 
See Getatchew Haile 1985. 

129 Probably the same author of the Homily of Libanos. 

130 According to manuscripts Collegeville, MN, Hill Museum and Manuscript Library, EMML 8509 
and London, British Library, Or. 8192. 

131 Conti Rossini 1897, 141 and 149. 
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presence of new hagiographies about local saints and old hagiographies about 
foreign saints - already officially benefitting from their fama sanctitatis - must 
have facilitated the circulation and the promotion of the liturgical commemora- 
tion of the former. The production, dissemination and liturgical use of hagio- 
graphic MTMs must, therefore, have contributed to the official recognition of the 
local saints, spread their fame and fostered their commemoration beyond the 
local communities, where their cult was initially promoted. 

The sacral value assigned to hagiographic manuscripts and their central 
role in the liturgical commemoration of saints must have acted as an agent in 
perceiving them as institutional objects capable of testifying the sainthood of 
the figures described therein. A sort of official device for the official recognition 
of saints. Texts were apparently included in (and excluded from) these MTMs as 
soon as the commemoration of their protagonists was introduced (or ceased) in 
the country. This process explains the progressive translation of texts and the 
continuous reshaping and revision of the collections. The inclusion of hagi- 
ographies on Ethiopian saints of foreign origins reveals, on the one hand, the 
progressive emergence of the local hagiography and, on the other hand, the 
effort to make the veneration of the local saints official. Furthermore, the ad- 
vantage of the editorial innovation introduced by the Synaxarion made it possi- 
ble to increase the number of hagiographies about local saints and, consequent- 
ly, their commemoration. The MTMs were widespread in the main monasteries 
and churches (as is witnessed by the number of copies still extant), so that the 
names of those saints had the possibility to circulate widely throughout the 
country and be fixed in the collective memory through the ritual reading. 

Hence, these MTMs will not be considered as a heterogeneous combination 
of individual texts but rather as a coherent result of a project planned and real- 
ised on the basis of specific material and religious demands and readapted each 
time to specific liturgical needs and veneration practices. 


5 Performing (with) manuscripts as a social 
function 


The reading of the manuscripts during the liturgical commemoration of the 
saints fulfils a social function. The repetitive reading of and listening to hagio- 
graphic texts do not only contribute to the diffusion of the saint's memory and 
veneration but also to anchor them to a perfect model of life and virtues. This 
model, to which society is implicitly called to aspire, is instilled in the ceremo- 
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ny's attendants by the exemplary life of the saint and the sacrifice of the martyr. 
It proposes a moral example and, simultaneously, advocates the adoption of a 
set of edifying virtues. These teachings are codified variously in narrative form, 
but most of the time they are unwritten and rather experienced through the 
saint's bodies (e.g. fasting, ritual weeping, privation of sleep, perpetual prayer, 
corporal punishment, death)? and souls (e.g. obedience, patience, acceptance, 
forgiveness, piety, endurance, humility, love, courage). As observed by Derek 
Krueger, 


as a cultural performance, ascetic practice deployed power over the subject to produce 
identities conforming to established ideals. Preaching exhorted Christians to emulate the 
virtues of biblical exemplars. [...] Performances of fasting, vigilant prayer, and resistance 
of demonic temptation presented a visible spectacle, directed toward the laity, toward 
other ascetics, toward the ascetic self, or even God, but always depending on an audience 
for meaning. Ascetic achievement was a text to be read.? 


The function of these experienced virtues transmitted to the Christian communi- 
ties as text to be read was to educate the individuals not towards a subjective 
but a universal moral code, offered by the life and sacrifice of Christ and fol- 
lowed by the saints (and, therefore, certified) to be adopted by each member of 
society. This contributed to shape habits and behaviours in daily life, propagate 
an ethics of respect, altruism, obedience and sacrifice, and submissively accept 
adverse and unpleasant experiences as God's will. The ones who adopted a 
different moral code instead, following alternative models of virtues experi- 
enced through the behaviour of Satan and his demons (pervasively present and 
carefully described in the hagiographies), are destined to have an awful life and 
an even worse death, with no possibility of salvation.** 


132 For a preliminary discussion of these themes in Ethiopian hagiography in a comparative 
perspective, see Brita 2019. 

133 Krueger 2004, 194. 

134 These arguments may sound quite naive or simplistic to the reader who is not familiar 
with the Christian edifying literature, to which hagiography also belongs. In fact, the current 
perception of these works is culturally too distant for conceiving their meaning and scope in 
the late antique and medieval period. In order to be properly understood, the reception of this 
literary genre should be contextualized and brought back to the mentality of that time. Hagi- 
ographies were addressed to a simple public, not used to the abstract theological debates 
dominating Christian thought (especially in the Oriental churches). The stylistic choice of an 
intelligible language and straightforward metaphors was addressed to a public (mostly unedu- 
cated) who had difficulty abandoning old beliefs and needed to be persuaded with concrete 
examples, drawn from a familiar everyday life in which, through a sentiment of identification, 
they could feel indirectly protagonists. 
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The liturgical ritual possesses an essential role in transmitting this model. 
As remarked by Nienke Vos, 


It is important to view the liturgy as including and perpetuating rituals that have a stabi- 
lizing function. As such, the liturgy is conservative: the language incorporated in it is fa- 
miliar to those who participate. The notion of repetition is significant: the community re- 
turns time and again to the same stories, songs, formulae, and rituals. This creates a 
setting of stability and a sense of safety: one knows what to expect. In this way, the liturgy 
has the potential to become an anchor in people's lives [...]. Thus, in hagiographic texts, 
the liturgical wording functions as a hermeneutical key to the stories of the saints. By ex- 
tension, this wording enables the reader to understand not only the fate of the protagonist 
but also his or her own fate. As the life of the saint is illuminated by the liturgy, so is the 
life of the text's recipient, because the context of the liturgy generated meaning on two 
levels. First, it offers a paraenetic model and encouragement for life on earth. Secondly, it 
creates hope and comfort based on the promise of a life to come." 


6 Smaller MTM forms: shaping the Ethiopian 
hagiographic and ritual identity 


The creation of a local hagiography is sporadic in the fourteenth century, but 
becomes more substantial in the following centuries. In concomitance with the 
increasing of the local hagiographic production, as mentioned above, the use of 
the large MTMs transmitting hagiographic collections, such as the Gadla 
Sama‘tat and the Gadla Qaddusän, started to decrease in favour of the diffusion 
of different MTM types, apparently more suitable to cope with the proliferation 
of the hagiographic texts in progress. These MTMs, smaller in size, offer various 
arrays of hagiographic collections, consisting of a few texts (usually fewer than 
a dozen). Aside from the study of some individual texts, the thousands of MTMs 
of this type have never been the object of systematic research in a broader per- 
spective, so crucial for understanding hagiographic, liturgical and veneration 
practices spread through the country at different times of the Ethiopian Chris- 
tian history. A first and inexhaustive scrutiny of this material allows one to pre- 
liminarily group these MTMs based on clusters of texts they transmit: (1) texts 
on foreign saints already circulating in the large MTMs;** (2) texts on both for- 


135 Vos 2017, 50-52. 

136 Manuscripts: Collegeville, MN, Hill Museum and Manuscript Library, EMML 430, EMML 1344, 
EMML 1934, EMML 4002; Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, d'Abbadie 45, d'Abbadie 60, 
d'Abbadie 183, Ethiopien 133, Éthiopien 134; Tänäsee 170. The list of manuscript provided here 
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eign and local saints; (3) texts on exclusively local saints;* (4) texts on both 
foreign or local saints combined with non-hagiographic texts;’” and (5) a set of 
texts on individual saints, both foreign and (mostly) local.^? 

The design of these manuscripts offers, in terms of text arrangement and 
patterns, more room for the accommodation of the individual hagiographies, 
enabling people to not only copy the single texts from the large MTMs but also 
enlarge them and include additional textual units, such as miracles and poetic 
compositions devoted to the saints (salam and malka’). Furthermore, some of 
these manuscripts also include a series of illuminations portraying the most 
representative episodes and miracles selected from the Lives of the saints. The 
*parchment saints' of these smaller MTMs are not only the foreign saints and the 
local saints of foreign origin of the large MTMs but also Ethiopian-born saints 
who, within a few centuries, exceed the former. This new creation possesses an 
intrinsic revolutionary character: Ethiopian women and men, kings, intellectu- 
als and charismatic figures who had promoted monastic practice and intellectu- 
al debates were recognised as saints for the first time - on the basis of the ideo- 
logical canon previously received through hagiographic MTMs - and became, in 
their turn, the main characters of new narratives fixed in MTMs and used in 
ritual and devotional practices. 


and in the following footnotes is not exhaustive; it only aims at providing a concrete example 
of some of these MTMs per type. 

137 Manuscripts: Collegeville, MN, Hill Museum and Manuscript Library, EMML 208, EMML 1960, 
EMML 2610; London, British Library, Or. 696, Or. 700, Or. 702, Or. 709, Or. 711; Paris, Biblio- 
théque nationale de France, d'Abbadie 14, d'Abbadie 46; d'Abbadie 126, Éthiopien 132; 
Tänäsee 164. A further division of this group could be made between MTMs transmitting text on 
(1) local saints of foreign origin unknown outside Ethiopia and (2) local saints of Ethiopian 
origin, for which see Marrassini 2005. 

138 Manuscripts: Collegeville, MN, Hill Museum and Manuscript Library, EMML 4; London, 
British Library, Or. 701; Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Éthiopien 136, Éthiopien 137. 
The texts collected in some MTMs of this group are about monks belonging to the same monas- 
tic lineage, manuscripts: London, British Library, Or. 695, Or. 705, Or. 728; Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, d'Abbadie 88, d'Abbadie 177. 

139 Manuscripts: Collegeville, MN, Hill Museum and Manuscript Library, EMML 5; London, 
British Library, Or. 694, Or. 730; Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, d'Abbadie 29, 
d'Abbadie 54, d'Abbadie 91, d'Abbadie 94, d'Abbadie 103, d'Abbadie 123. 

140 London, British Library, Or. 707, Or. 710, Or. 716, Or. 717, Or. 718, Or. 719, Or. 721, Or. 723, 
Or. 724, Or. 725, Or. 726, Or. 727, Or. 729, Or. 770; Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
d'Abbadie 36, d'Abbadie 43, d'Abbadie 56, d'Abbadie 59, d'Abbadie 61, d'Abbadie 89, 
d'Abbadie 139, Éthiopien 135, Éthiopien 343. 
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7 The timing of the tazkar: the annual and the 
monthly commemoration of the saints 


The saints in Ethiopia are celebrated both on their dies natalis, i.e. the main 
commemoration that occurs once a year, and each month on the same day of 
the annual commemoration. If, for instance, the main celebration of a saint falls 
on 5 August, then the monthly celebration takes place on the 5th of each month. 
The whole hagiographic text is read on the day of the main tazkar and only a 
portion on the day of the monthly commemoration. This element is substantiat- 
ed in the MTMs, once again, by reading indications, in the form of paracontent, 
consisting of the name of the month written in the margins of the pages, in cor- 
respondence with the beginning of the text's portion to be read during the 
monthly commemoration or even in its textual segmentation in distinct sections 
subsequently. It is not clear when the monthly commemoration of the saints 
was introduced in Ethiopia. Reading indications for performing the text on the 
monthly commemoration already appear in manuscripts dated to the end of the 
fifteenth century. This practice is still performed in Ethiopia today, together 
with a number of devotional ritual practices involving the use of hagiographic 
manuscripts. 


Fig. 8: Reading of the Gadla Sadgán Zadag"e at the annual tazkar of the Sts Sadqan Zadag"e. 
"Anda Sàdqàn Zadag"e (Tagräy, Ethiopia). Photograph by Antonella Brita (February 2017). 
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It can be presumed that the progressive diffusion of small MTM forms mirrors a 
cultural change in the perception of Ethiopian sainthood, implying (1) a trans- 
formation in the authentication of holiness, where the miracles assume an in- 
creasing importance as evidence of the elevation to sainthood - as is witnessed 
by the composition and the insertion of sections of miracles in the MTMs; and 
(2) a transformation in the liturgical commemoration practices, consisting of the 
introduction of the monthly commemoration of the saints, occurring on the 
same day of the annual commemoration but each month. The progressive emer- 
gence of smaller MTMs possibly coincides with a change in the ritual function of 
hagiographic works that, for this reason, needed to be accommodated in a dif- 
ferent manuscript form. An interesting aspect of this process concerns the com- 
position and addition of miracles to hagiographies of foreign saints copied from 
the larger to the smaller MTMs. These miracles (usually post-mortem) are set in 
Ethiopia, although these saints have never had any previous connection with 
the country. One might claim that the power of holiness goes beyond borders 
established by human beings. In actual fact (and without summoning meta- 
physical powers), this facet can be considered to be the reflection of the lively 
assimilation of foreign elements which characterises the Ethiopian culture in 
many aspects and mostly in literature, where translated texts were always ac- 
tively received and transformed to be adapted to the local culture. The composi- 
tion of the Ethiopian miracles has a double-sided connotation: (1) a literary 
meaning, i.e. the active reception of a model assimilated, digested and repur- 
posed in a customised form (a similar example is provided by the Miracles of 
Mary's collection, translated in Gəʻəz and enriched with Ethiopian miracles); 
and (2) a cultural meaning, i.e. the Ethiopianization of the foreign saints, a pro- 
cess implying a cultural assimilation of the foreign saint to the local culture 
and, simultaneously, a change in the Ethiopians' perception of foreign saints, 
whose hagiographies were first used as a model to shape the Ethiopian devotional 
and ritual culture and subsequently remodelled based on reinterpreted cultural 
canons. The effects of this course sometimes moved beyond the expected conse- 
quences. The Life of one of the most venerated Ethiopian-born saints, Takla Hay- 
manot, was translated into Arabic and sent to the Egyptian patriarchate in Alex- 
andria, contributing to spread the fame and veneration of this Ethiopian saint in 
the Coptic Church: a so far unique case in Ga‘ez literature. 


141 Cerulli 1943; Balicka-Witakowska and Bausi 2010; Reule 2022. 
142 Nosnitzyn 2000. 
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8 Performing (with) hagiographic manuscripts in 
contemporary Ethiopia 


8.1 Reading of the manuscript on the saints' tazkar 


The contemporary liturgical celebrations of the saints allow one to witness the 
actual practices and the way hagiographic manuscripts are used. The general 
rules are the same throughout the country, but some features may vary accord- 
ing to specific procedures in place in churches, districts or regions. 

The description which follows is based on field research I carried out in 
February 2017 and October 2018 in the area of Aksum (Tagray, north Ethiopia), 
where I had the opportunity to attend some ceremonies for the commemoration 
of the saints and interview Qes Haylu Walda Giyorgis, a scribe and member of 
the regular clergy of Maryam Soyon cathedral, the beating heart of Ethiopian 
Christianity. In the area of Aksum, the ceremonies for the celebration of the 
saints' tazkàr are characterised by various readings and singings of texts trans- 
mitted in manuscripts, which are performed by the officiants partly inside and 
partly outside the church. All the singing and reading, including the Life of the 
saint, are regulated by the beginning of the liturgy of the mass (gadddse), which 
takes place: (1) on Mondays to Fridays before Easter between 1:00 and 3:00 p.m. 
and for two months after Easter between 6:00 and 8:30 a.m.; (2) on Saturdays 
between 8:00 and 10:30 a.m.; and (3) on Sundays between 6:00 and 8:30 a.m. 
This means that all the readings must be concluded before the start of the 
qaddase. Accordingly, they begin very early in the morning during the weeks 
before Easter, whereas on Saturdays, Sundays and in the six weeks after Easter 
they begin in the night. The officiants read part of the following manuscripts 
inside the church: the Gospel, the Zemä, the Mazgab, the Miracles of Mary, the 
Miracles of Jesus and the Kidàn. Then the priests, along with the people attend- 
ing the ceremony, move outside the church, into an area called the “awda 
mahrat (court of mercy”), where the reading of the hagiographic manuscripts is 
performed. The reason for reading the manuscript outside the church is appar- 
ently due to a specific ground, that is, to allow everyone who wishes to hear the 
Life of the saint to take part in the reading and, above all, the faithful who, for 
various motivations, are banned from entering the church, for instance, people 
who have committed severe crimes or are divorced. Saints are egalitarian and 
inclusive; they do not discriminate against anyone. 
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Fig. 9: Reading of a section of the the Gadla Pantalewon zasomá't at the monthly tazkar of 
St Pantalewon zasomät. ’Indä ’Abbä Pantalewon (Tagräy, Ethiopia). Photograph by Antonella 
Brita (February 2017). 


Both the celebration of the annual and monthly tazkär takes place only in the 
church dedicated to the saint, where a tabot of the saint is present. As already 
mentioned, on the annual tazkär, the whole manuscript containing the Life of 
the saint is read, whereas on the monthly one, only a portion of the manuscript, 
selected according to the monthly reading indication, is read. In addition, the 
officiant can optionally spell the names of other saints celebrated on the same 
day. The officiant initially reads a portion of the manuscripts in the Go'ez lan- 
guage and then he (or some other priests) translates or paraphrases its words 
into the local spoken language (Tigrinya, in this case). This is due to the fact 
that nowadays laypeople do not understand Ga'az, the classical language of 
Ethiopia that survives only in the liturgy of the Ethiopian Orthodox Tawahado 
Church. 

After reading the text, the officiant stands with the manuscript in his hands 
and the faithful attending the ceremony move towards him to receive his bless- 
ing. He blesses people using the manuscript and props the manuscript against 
their foreheads or against their backs while they bow in front of it. Then the 
people kiss the manuscript, being a devotional object that embodies the saint. 
The faithful holding water bottles in their hands approach the officiant soon 
after the reading of the hagiographic text and place the open bottle near the 
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mouth of the priest who blows inside the bottle (according to the procedure 
described in Section 3). 


Fig. 10: Blessing of the faithful with the manuscript of the Gadla Sadgän Zadag"e at the annual 
tazkär of the Sts Sádgán Zadag"e. '3ndà Sadqan Zadag"e (Tagray, Ethiopia). Photograph by 
Antonella Brita (February 2017). 


8.2 Healing rituals: manuscripts as agents of the saints” 
charisma 


Hagiographic manuscripts are also used in contexts different from the liturgy in 
contemporary Ethiopia, i.e. in healing and protective rituals. Similar to the rest 
of the Christian world, saints in Ethiopia are also considered protectors and 
healers. In addition to the proper saint physicians, such as Cosmas and Damian 
or Pantaleon of Nicomedia, all the saints possess a thaumaturgical power that 
they can use to the benefit of the people who believe in them. This charisma 
(barakat) is granted to them by God in virtue of their exemplary life and for 
having overcome the limits of human nature through ascetical practice.“? Each 


143 Brita 2019. 
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saint in Ethiopia has one (or even more than one) charisma and can use it in 
favour of the people who address to them. In practical terms, the charisma of 
individual saints are detectable either from specific miracles they have per- 
formed or specific episodes of their Life, both recorded and transmitted in man- 
uscripts. There are saints who are able to handle the weather conditions, others 
that can heal specific diseases or cure infertility, and many others could be 
listed. Saint Zamika’el ’Aragäwi, for instance, has the power to heal people who 
have been poisoned by being bitten by a snake. The charisma attributed to him 
possibly originates from a passage of his Life detailing how he was able to reach 
the top of a high mountain, where he chose to dwell: he ordered a big snake that 
appeared to him in the sky to lower its tail and used it as a rope to climb up the 
mountain."^ In actual practice, the charismas of the saints are released during 
specific healing rituals in which the manuscripts transmitting their hagiography 
are involved. 

In these rituals, the hagiographic manuscripts have a central role in the per- 
formance. In principle, depending on the kind of ritual, manuscripts can be 
rubbed on the body of the patient, put under the pillow in case the patient is 
confined to bed, carried on the back of women like a child to cure infertility, ^ 
or rubbed on the belly of women in labour. Protective scrolls can, for instance, 
be worn by pregnant women, in correspondence to their womb, to protect them 
from abortion and their children from cot death. In this case, the ritual is not 
performed when the scroll is worn but when it is produced. Any sort of illness is 
generally ascribed to attacks by demons in traditional Ethiopian society. The 
aim of the ritual is to defeat the demons, and the manuscript is the most power- 
ful medium, besides holy water and prayer, to do that. The saint makes genuine 
use of their power by interceding through the manuscript, and the manuscript 
assures the presence of the saint at the exact moment in which it is needed. 

What follows is the brief description of one of these rituals reported to me in 
November 2016 by "Abba Suräfel 'Asaffa, a monk from the monastic community 
of Dabra Madara (‘Adwa, Tagräy), a monastery founded by the monk "Abba 
Garima. In fact, the ritual involves precisely the saint 'Abbà Garima, who has, 
among other charismas, the power to heal fields affected by parasites. I suppose 
that this charisma derives from at least two famous miracles of the saint. In the 
first miracle, Garimá sows seeds of wheat that germinate and ripen in a few 
hours. The wheat is collected and partly used for the Eucharistic sacrifice and 


144 Guidi 1895, 63-68; tr. Van den Oudenrijn 1939, 45-49. 
145 Krzyzanowka 2015, 130-131. 
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partly given to the poor."6 In the second miracle, very similar to the previous 
one, Garimá plants a vine shoot under a rock and the shoot germinates and 
bears fruit on the same day.” 

The ritual is performed to heal fields when the crop does not grow as it 
should. The farmers address the monastery of Garimá and ask for a healing 
ritual. Two priests and three deacons from the monastery go to the field, which 
is the setting for the ritual, bringing with them (1) the manuscript containing the 
Life of Garima, (2) a processional cross, (3) incense, (4) a censer, (5) the ceremo- 
nial garments, (6) holy water, and (7) at least one processional umbrella to pro- 
tect the manuscript from the sun or rain. After a sequence of prayers (it is al- 
ways the same in this kind of ritual), one of the priests starts to read from the 
manuscript the Life of the saint. Then, the priests and the deacons take the 
manuscript in procession clockwise around the field three times. During the 
procession, the manuscript is kept in the hands of one of the priests; the last 
deacon in line sprinkles the holy water on the field (the sabal, “the soil collected 
from the monastery of the saint’, is sometimes added to the holy water); the 
second priest lets the smoke of the incense rise over the field using his right 
hand and, simultaneously, holds the processional cross in his left hand. After 
the procession, they perform the buráke, a ritual blessing formula, usually 
transmitted orally, that is created and adapted each time according to the cir- 
cumstances of the ritual. The ceremony can be repeated if the first attempt does 
not achieve the desired results. Once the farmers harvest the healed field, they 
offer a portion of the crop to the monastery of Garimá as a token of gratitude. 


9 Final thoughts 


In consideration of the assumed role of the manuscript in the authentication of 
holiness in late antique and medieval Ethiopia, the circulation of the hagio- 
graphic MTMs must have contributed to the diffusion of the saints’ memory and 
veneration throughout the country. The distribution of the MTMs containing the 
Acts of the saints and, even more, Acts of the martyrs and Synaxarion stands in 
direct proportion to the importance of these collections. Each monastery pos- 
sessed at least one copy. 


146 Conti Rossini 1897, ll. 346-355; tr. Ducati 1939, 128. Concerning the intertextuality of this 
miracle among the hagiographic texts about the Nine Saints, see Brita 2010, 68-69. See also 
Nosnitsin 2016, 88-89. 

147 Conti Rossini 1897, ll. 557—565; tr. Ducati 1939, 146. See also Mersha Alehegne 2016. 
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The documentation collected and examined so far, allows a preliminary 
identification of at least four phases in the genesis of the formation and trans- 
mission of the *parchment saints”. 

The first phase (from the thirteenth to fourteenth century onwards) attests 
the accomplished acquisition of a corpus of texts about foreign saints translated 
into Ga‘az and transmitted in MTMs, with a peak of dissemination occurring 
between the fourteenth and sixteenth century. The fama sanctitatis of these 
saints was already officially and universally ascertained and their hagi- 
ographies, already used for their liturgical commemorations in other Christian 
countries (and in other languages), were also read in Ethiopia during the litur- 
gical celebrations. 

The second phase (from the end of the fourteenth century onwards) dis- 
plays the progressive inclusion in these MTMs of hagiographies about local 
saints. Unlike the foreign saints, these local saints were not blessed with an 
acknowledged fama sanctitatis. It can be presumed that the insertion of their 
hagiographies in MTMs transmitting texts about saints universally recognised 
aimed at the authentication and acceptance of their sainthood and the promo- 
tion of their liturgical veneration beyond the boundaries of their respective local 
communities. 

The third phase (from the sixteenth century onwards) can be considered a 
further implementation of the previous phase: the translation, from Arabic into 
Go'ez, of the second recension of the Synaxarion accommodated in MTMs with a 
less rigid material structure (short texts which, in solely two volumes, enabled 
the coverage of the liturgical celebrations of the saints for each day of the whole 
liturgical year) allowed the association of a great number of local saints to the 
foreign saints, thus, elevating the former to sainthood. The introduction of the 
Synaxarion into the liturgy made the recognition of a wide number of local 
saints possible (although some of them were and are only remembered by their 
name and their commemoration date); different versions of the Synaxarion were 
produced, each of them including both ‘famous’ and ‘less famous’ saints, con- 
tributing to the legitimisation of local cults. Even nowadays, in remote areas, 
specific versions of the Synaxarion exist including saints only venerated at a 
local level that are evidence of local venerations practices. This evidence sup- 
ports the hypothesis that the production and liturgical use of some specific 
manuscripts contributed to the official authorisation to holiness. 

The fourth phase (from the sixteenth to seventeenth century onwards) 
gradually sees the diffusion of smaller MTMs forms, although sporadic evidence 
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of some of this type of MTMs witnessed their emergence already in the fifteenth 
century or earlier.’ The flexibility of this manuscript format permits each man- 
uscript to host not only the hagiography but also additional texts devoted to the 
saints, such as miracles and poetic compositions (salam, malka’). There are 
hagiographies on both local and foreign saints in these MTMs, integrating the 
latter into the local culture. 

The hagiographies of the Aksumite saints were initially included in manu- 
scripts also containing foreign hagiographies. The co-presence of new texts 
alongside those already known for a long time probably aimed at facilitating the 
circulation and liturgical use of the former. This process of diffusion implied 
that the foreign hagiographies deeply influenced the local hagiographies on the 
Aksumite saints, which were created out of the medieval adaptation of late 
antique traditions. No written evidence about these saints survived from the 
ancient period, if there were ever any at all. An example of this process is pro- 
vided by the Life of the saint Pantalewon zasomá t. 

The study of the extension of the veneration practices connected to the in- 
dividual saints in late antique and medieval Ethiopia is only at its beginning. 
The comparison between the ancient manuscript sources and the observation of 
the contemporary set of conditions reveals some interesting hagiographic phe- 
nomena that need a deeper investigation to be understood in their entire dia- 
chronic evolution. (1) For instance, there are saints who were commemorated in 
the Middle Ages quite extensively — as the spatial distribution of MTMs trans- 
mitting their hagiographies reveals - but that nowadays are commemorated 
only in the areas where the monasteries built in their name are found (e.g. 
Pantalewon zasomá t). (2) There are saints who have always been largely com- 
memorated, from the early medieval period till now (e.g. Qirqos). (3) There are 
saints whose commemoration has never been extensive - their hagiographies, 
attested only in MTMs, are very rare — and, at a certain point, ceased to exist 
(e.g. 'Abakluz, James the Intercisus). (4) And there are saints whose commemo- 
ration does not follow a continuum, instead, it is attested in the medieval period 
and, after a break of several centuries, was revitalised in recent times, becoming 
pervasively observed (e.g. ’Arsimä). Other examples could be mentioned. 

In conclusion, the process of writing, (re-)elaborating, assembling, structur- 
ing, copying and performing hagiographic texts within MTMs aims at creating 
institutional devices, namely, specific kinds of manuscripts, to be used for ritual 
purposes and conveying evidence of authorised sainthood. These manuscripts 
collect more hagiographies, each with peculiar characteristics, which offer an 


148 See Brita forthcoming. 
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exemplary and perfect model of life and behaviour to which it is possible to 
aspire, through imitation and perseverance. The liturgical use of these MTMs - 
explained through paracontents — performs a social function: the repetitive 
ritual reading, listening and experiencing of the saints’ charisma make the ex- 
empla part of the collective self-consciousness and memory and continuously 
reconfirm their importance for the benefit of the members of the community. 
The transmission of these manuscripts, thus, provides a complex of shared 
edifying virtues, builds up a shared moral code among the members of the 
community, which is instrumental in establishing and perpetrating the religious 
laws in ritual form, and in safeguarding the social equilibrium. 
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Heidi Buck-Albulet 
Performing Renga with Manuscripts 


Abstract: In contrast to what is commonly regarded as ‘literature’ or ‘poetry’, 
renga (linked verse”) is not only composed in a group, but “performed” by its 
members. This performance, which follows certain rules, involves the produc- 
tion of manuscripts, which have been subject to certain rules themselves in the 
course of history. Focusing on renga in Classical Japanese, this paper outlines 
the process behind both a pre-modern and a contemporary renga session and 
describes how manuscripts are created and used in these procedures and in 
which larger performative and ritual contexts these actions are embedded. Fi- 
nally, an examination is made of the extent to which Western concepts of ‘per- 
formance' from performance theory are applicable to these procedures and 
what traditional Japanese terminology is available to describe them. 


1 Prologue 


The following account by a member of a renga circle will give the reader an 
impression of what a renga performance is like: 


The meeting started at 2 p.m. on 25 May 2008, a Sunday. As lots of participants were pre- 
sent, they were divided into two groups (za) by lot. I was put into the group in which Ari- 
kawa Yoshihiro,' curator of the Inochi no tabi Museum, was acting as the master (söshö). 
The group consisted of nine people (later there were ten). The first verse (hokku) was com- 
posed by Professor Shimazu: 

db E [Xv C E RR LIRO | 

Araharete / kigi midori koshi / kami no sono? 

Appearing [before one's eyes] / trees have become a lush green / Gion's garden. 


1 People's names are stated here according to the Japanese convention of using the family 
name first. 

2 Kami is not written as ## (‘god’, “deity”) here, but as the character gi ji from Gion iP], the 
deity revered at the shrine. The reading is indicated by reading aids (furigana) in Kuroiwa 2016, 
30, as it was probably in the notes taken at the renga session. The romanisation used here 
respects the fact that historical orthography is used in renga. Araharete (“appeared”) is pro- 
nounced arawarete in Modern Japanese. 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author, published by De Gruyter. KAEMAS] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-014 
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This hokku praises the view of the trees around the shrine wetted by the rain of the previ- 
ous day so their greenness had become even more beautiful and enjoyable. The second 
verse by Master Arikawa was this one: 

OD IC BR AR 
ame no megumi ni / kihofu? sanaeta 

Blessed by heaven / competing to prosper / fields with rice seedlings. 


The second verse can be seen as taking up the word araharete (‘to appear”) and interpreting 
the rain (ame) as ‘heaven’s blessing’ (ame no megumi). The third verse was by Tomiko-san: 

IRE Re 227222 & F< AHA 

hototogisu / haruka na sora wo* / kakuru ran 

A cuckoo / seems to cross / the distant sky. 


By introducing the cuckoo, a bird associated with summer, a new world is being drawn. 
This adding of new verses that link up appropriately to the previous verse was continued 
by every member, each person composing one verse until everyone had had their turn. 


The sixth verse of the first sheet recto was by Kensei-san: 
DEO BEKELE L 

semaru yugure / aki mada atsushi 

Approaching dusk / autumn is still hot. 


Yoshiko-san added the seventh verse: 
QcBHox3m0uv«Zxiczou0c 
mochizuki no / hikari sugashiku / mi ni ukete 
The full moon's / light feels fresh / on my body.’ 


2 Introduction 


Renga isk (‘linked verse’) is a type of poetry that is created in groups by the 
participants taking turns at contributing verses of 17 (5-7-5) and 14 (7-7) sylla- 
bles or, more precisely, morae. The term also denotes the act of creating or 


3 Kihofu is pronounced kiou. 

4 Wo is pronounced o. 

5 Kuroiwa 2016, 30. The renga session was conducted at Susa Jinja Shrine in Yukuhashi (Fu- 
kuoka prefecture, Kyüshü). The text has been divided into paragraphs and translated into 
English by myself. 

6 Japanese is a mora-based language. Put simply, a mora is a short syllable. In phonology, it 
has repeatedly been described as a time unit (for a history of the concept, see Kubozono 2015) 
and a “unit that measures syllable weight’ (Kubozono 2015, 3). Japanese morae have a CV (conso- 
nant-vowel) structure. This structure is represented by the hiragana and katakana syllabaries. 
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‘linking’ poems.’ What Kuroiwa Atsushi describes in the quotation above are the 
activities of people who have assembled with the purpose of creating a poem 
together in a joint activity. The narrative indicates — albeit only in a small note 
(‘first sheet recto") - that this involved the production of manuscripts. This pa- 
per will explore what “performing renga' means and what place manuscripts 
have in such 'performances'. The main focus will be on contemporary practice, 
based on a research trip I conducted in the summer of 2018.? First of all, an in- 
troduction to the basic rules of renga composition will be provided here, along 
with a short history of the genre and brief description of traditional and modern 
paper formats. Next, I will outline the basic elements of a pre-modern and a 
contemporary renga meeting. Since there are many different types of renga and 
the way in which the sessions were carried out (and still are) varies accordingly, 
this can only be done as a model abstraction. A closer look will be taken at the 
submission of verses, which is the most important part of the procedure. There 
are basically two ways of adding verses in contemporary renga circles: an oral 
and a written procedure. My paper concludes with some reflections on what 
*performing' means in general and what equivalent concepts exist in Japan. 


3 Renga: both poetry and performance 


A renga poem starts with the first verse, or hokku, usually contributed by the 
guest of honour, often the host of the party in pre-modern Japan. Nowadays, it 
may be an important member of the circle or the master (sosho) himself.? The 
hokku is a long verse” of seventeen morae to which another person adds the 
second verse, or wakiku. A wakiku is a 'short verse' of fourteen morae. Together 
these two verses create a 'poetic world” in which the participants of the circle 
can immerse and enjoy its beauty.” The third verse is produced after the wakiku, 
this time creating a mental image together with the second verse; the first verse 


7 NKD, s.v. renga. 

8 During this field trip, many people I met in Osaka, Sakai, Tokyo, Tsukuba, Yamaguchi, Gujó 
Hachiman (Gifu) and Yukuhashi (Fukuoka) were very supportive of my work. Although they 
are too numerous to be named here, I would nevertheless like to express my sincere gratitude 
to all of them. Most of this paper was completed by February 2022, so I have only been able to 
touch on the field research I carried out later (in the spring of 2023). 

9 On the role of the sosho, the master who directs the session, see below and Buck-Albulet 
2020, 7. 

10 The description in this paragraph follows that in Kido 2001. 
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has now become obsolete. Following this method, a constant chain of images is 

created, while the poem as a whole does not express a consistent theme or con- 

tent. The linking (i.e. adding) of suitable verses! is repeated several times, yield- 
ing poems of various lengths. The most common forms consist of thirty-six vers- 

es, forty-four (which is called a yoyoshi tH: 7 poem), a hundred verses (called a 

hyakuin #8, i.e. fifty pairs containing of seventeen and fourteen morae), a 

thousand and ten thousand verses. In modern Japan, forty-four is the most 

common form for a neoclassical renga poem, while the thirty-six-verse form, or 

kasen, is generally used for renku (modern renga).? Shorter forms like half a 

kasen or half a yoyoshi are produced as well. A twelve-verse form is used in 

children's renga. 

Apart from the alternation of long and short verses mentioned above, the 
poem and the composing process are subject to different sets of rules and con- 
ventions: 

1. Poetic rules and genre norms (shikimoku XH): the basic ‘grammar’ of renga 
consists of a “classification of poetic motifs' or semantic categories (bu- 
date),? rules about how many verses with the same motif may appear in a 
row (kukazu, or ‘number of verses’), and rules about how many verses cer- 
tain motifs have to be separated by until they can be used again (kusari). 
Moreover, each verse is related to one of the four seasons of the year or is 
designated as being in a fifth category, zö #£, a “seasonless verse” (lit. ‘mis- 
cellaneous’). The seasons are subject to the same kind of restrictions as po- 
etic motifs. Another basic requirement in traditional or ‘neoclassical’ renga 
is that the wording of the poetry should be similar to the classic courtly lan- 
guage of waka poetry and that historical orthography should be used. Neol- 
ogisms, foreign words and words in Sino-Japanese reading (onyomi) are 
largely avoided in neoclassical renga; they are allowed to some degree in 


11 Although each verse has to be an independent unit, two adjacent verses (the first and 
second, second and third, etc.) are linked together, thereby creating a succession of constantly 
changing images. The linking was and is governed by principles of combination known as 
tsukeai (‘adding to each other) and yoriai (lit. ‘approaching each other’, i.e. “association”, 
which have changed over time just like other rules and conventions. 

12 Seen.15 below. 

13 Amongst other things, such poetic categories can include shining things (hikari mono), time 
(jibun), things that rise (sobiki mono, e.g. mist), things that fall (furimono, e.g. rain and snow), 
hills and mountains (sanrui), plants (shokubutsu) or humans (jinrin). 

14 'Spring' has to be continued for three verses, for example, but it can only be continued for a 
maximum of five. 
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the inner part of the renga, though. These restrictions do not apply in renku, 
or what may be called ‘modern renga’.” 

2. Implementing rules (sahó 11%): pre-modern renga sessions were much 
more ritualised than they are today; many books were written describing 
rules for conducting the circles (kaiseki sahö) and rules on decorum (reigi 
saho). As in the past, a typical renga circle these days consists of a master 
(sosho) who guides the performance, a scribe (shuhitsu) who records the 
poem as it emerges, and the group of poets who create the poems (renjü or 
renju). Pre-modern rule books put special emphasis on rules describing the 
actions of the scribe (shuhitsu sahö), amongst other things." Implementa- 
tion rules and rules of decorum are by no means obsolete in contemporary 
renga performances, but they are less ritualised than they used to be. 

3. Rules for recording a poem (kaishi kakiyo AXK EK): during a renga session, 
the record of the verses has a fixed form that closely follows a precedent 
template" established for the hyakuin (the hundred-verse renga) sometime 
after it emerged as a standard form in the early thirteenth century. In renga 
and haikai rule books, the regulations became more and more detailed in 
the early modern period (from the seventeenth century onwards). 


4 Abrief history of renga 


The genre of linked poetry in Japan developed over an impressive time span of 
one millennium. It began as short linked verse (tanrenga), in outer form a waka 
(lit. Japanese poem’, a 31-mora poem) that is divided into two parts, yielding a 
long verse and a short one. Longer forms developed in the eleventh and twelfth 
century, with a hundred verses, or hyakuin, eventually becoming the standard.” 
Renga spread to virtually every level of society, with circles being held at the 


15 Haikai no renga, a variant that split off from classical renga in the sixteenth century, and its 
modern counterpart, the renku, do not have this kind of lexical restriction. However, in con- 
temporary Japan, there are also circles such as the one around the author and Akutagawa Prize 
winner Taki Shüzö 78 = who call their poetry renga, but allow for modern vocabulary and 
orthography. 

16 The instructions included the way the scribe should enter the room and prepare his brush, 
ink, inkstone and paper, the order in which he had to write the paratexts, and how he should 
hold the paper while writing, for example. 

17 The details of the template will be described below. 

18 Hiroki 2023. 

19 The first mention of a hyakuin dates back to 1200. See Hiroki 2010, 245. 
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emperor's court, the houses of local warrior nobles and in educated commoners” 
homes. The art in its classical form especially flourished in the five hundred 
years between the thirteenth and seventeenth century, but it continued to be 
practised until the middle of the nineteenth century and to a lesser degree until 
the beginning of the twentieth century before it was finally abandoned in most 
parts of Japan - albeit with the exception of a small parish in the city of 
Yukuhashi on the island of Kyüshü.” A revival movement was started from this 
parish in the 1980s, which led to renga being practised again in many places in 
Japan. Today, many circles are in contact with one another, and participants of 
one circle also often attend the sessions held by other circles (especially in the 
case of annual sessions). 

It goes without saying that renga poetry was subject to changes over such a 
long period and that the genre has developed several forms and varieties as a 
literary work and performative practice that cannot be covered in this short 
paper. Suffice it to say that the haikai no renga, which developed from the end 
of the sixteenth century onwards, was mainly practised by the bourgeoisie and 
the merchant class and is now practised in its modern form, renku, these days.” 
In this paper, I will take up the contemporary neoclassical form of renga consist- 
ing of forty-four verses and will occasionally refer to a medieval model with the 
hyakuin as a standard. 


5 Manuscripts 


In pre-modern renga, the scribe was the only person who had a brush, ink, pa- 
per and a small desk and he was the only one who recorded the verses that were 
submitted to him orally by the participants.? The written artefacts that were 


20 See Buck-Albulet 2020. One of the few practitioners upholding the tradition (apart from the 
aforementioned poets in Yukuhashi) was Yamada Yoshio (1875-1958), a professor at Tohoku 
University who taught renga to his disciples. Whether there were other minor exceptions re- 
mains a topic for future research. See Buck-Albulet 2020, 13. 

21 Classical renga, on the other hand, was mainly practised by the samurai class and in 
shrines and temples. Another form of linked verse practiced in pre-modern Japan was a mixed 
Sino-Japanese form called wakan rengu (see Hasegawa 2006). 

22 Clean copies were also made according to what kind of renga or renga session took place. 
Some were written on lavishly decorated kaishi (for dedicating to a deity, for example), scrolls 
(for archiving outstanding poems) or booklets, depending on their purpose or the occasion for 
which they were created. Research on these aspects is still pending, as is the question of when 
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produced during the sessions are called renga kaishi EFA (kaishi literally 
means “chest paper”), a term that actually refers to the sheets of paper used for 
recording the contributions, but by extension it denotes the manuscript itself as 
well. The sheets were approximately 36 x 52 cm in size and were folded length- 
wise once, yielding a writing surface of about 18 x 52 cm. The text was written 
vertically on the outer part (Fig. 1)? of the folded paper and the fold was on the 
lower side. When unfolded, the text on the lower part was upside down. 

Four sheets of a traditional kaishi were needed for a hundred-verse poem, 
which was the standard in pre-modern renga. Two sheets are used for a 44-verse 
renga, the standard form in contemporary Japan. The structure is as follows in 
both cases: the first sheet recto and the last sheet verso each have eight verses 
on them, while all the other pages contain fourteen.” After a pre-modern ses- 
sion, the kaishi was bound with thread and folded twice to create three parts 
(mitsu ori). It is interesting to note that once this structure was established, it 
began to influence the ‘grammar’ of renga, too. There were rules that deter- 
mined that certain words were not to appear on the same sheet (orikirai) or on 
the same page (omote o kirau), for example.” 

With few exceptions,” traditional kaishi are not generally used any more in 
contemporary renga sessions. Like the other participants, the scribe uses a kind 
of form to record the poem, which will be explained shortly. Traditional kaishi 
are only written on formal occasions, for aesthetic reasons or to make a dona- 
tion to the deities. The kaishi sheet shown in Fig. 2 is a record of such a 'votive 
renga' written by a professional calligrapher. A contemporary renga poem writ- 
ten on a traditional kaishi is a clean copy of the record written on the spot in 
most cases. 


the participants began to make records themselves, as they do in modern circles (see Hiroki 
2006b on this point). 

23 For a description of this kaishi and a transcription, see Ozaki 2005, esp. 81-83. 

24 The ‘last sheet’ corresponds to the fourth sheet of a hyakuin and the second sheet of a yoyoshi. 
25 Mitsuta 1993, 147-148. 

26 One of the exceptions that I witnessed was at Kumano Shrine in Yukuhashi at the first of 
four renga sessions held at the annual Gion festival. As will be explained below, the scribe 
acting at this session wrote an official record on a paper roll, using a modern roll of endless 
paper for the purpose. Moreover, on 2 April 2023, I took part in a modern renga session directed 
by Taki Shüzo. During this session, the scribe also made a record on traditional kaishi paper, 
using a brush and ink. This may be due to its more festive setting (it was not a regular exercise 
meeting, but a “cherry blossom' or hana no moto renga meeting). 
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Fig. 1: First sheet recto of a hyakuin renga, dated to Genroku 7ú4k 3 (1690). The size is 18.9 x 48.9 cm. 
The thread has loosened. Courtesy of the Prefectural Library, Yamaguchi. Photo: Heidi Buck- 
Albulet, 2018. 


Fig. 2: Modern renga kaishi written by the calligrapher Suyama Fumiko MJ LU3E=E+ in 2017. 
Clean copy of the annual Gion votive renga in Yamaguchi. Courtesy of Suyama Fumiko. 


In contemporary renga, all of the participants - including the master and scribe — 
make a written record of all the verses. This has led to the introduction of new 
types of manuscripts. A new form sheet developed by Mitsuta Kazunobu that is 
also called kaishi is now used by every member of the group to make a record 
(see Fig. 3).7 Paper strips called tanzaku? are additionally employed to make 
drafts and submit verses. 


27 The form sheet has simpler precedent which came into use by the time Hamachiyo Kiyoshi 
(1924-2000), a professor at Kyoto Women’s University, acted as a söshö, and may be traced 
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Fig. 3: Detail of the form sheet developed by Mitsuta Kazunobu as printed in Yukuhashi shi 
bunka isan kasseika jikko iinkai 2014. Courtesy of Mitsuta Kazunobu. The detail represents the 
first sheet recto of a traditional yoyoshi kaishi. The crossed-out fields refer to poetic topics that 
are not allowed at this point. 


back to a table used by Yamada Yoshio (1873-1958) in his study of a classical masterpiece 
renga. Mitsuta's innovation mainly consists in the systematisation of the poetic rules and their 
depiction on the pre-printed form. Simpler form sheets are also used in renku circles and in 
Taki Shüzo's modern renga circles. 

28 Both kaishi and tanzaku were previously used in waka poetry. 
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The *Mitsuta form' as printed in Minna de yomo renga (2014) consists of a table 
that depicts the 8-14-14-8 scheme on two pages.? The pre-printed fields? define 
the basic components of the poem: placeholders on the right-hand side for in- 
serting the title, date and place of writing and for specifying what kind of renga 
meeting was held. The first row contains the number of the verse for each col- 
umn, the second row indicates where the fixed places are for the verses with the 
‘cherry blossom’ and ‘moon’ motifs,” and the third row is for recording the sea- 
son of the year appearing in each verse. A larger row is intended for the verse 
itself. Beneath that, there are seventeen lines in which the semantic categories 
employed in each verse can be marked or inserted (some fields are crossed out, 
though, to indicate that the respective thematic category is not possible at that 
point). The last row is for recording the name of the respective poet. The second 
sheet contains a table for the tally summarising the number of verses each poet 
has contributed. The tally is announced orally by the scribe and the participants 
write it down in their own table. As will be explained shortly, the tally reflects 
the competitive element in renga, but is actually more a matter of convention. 
However, there were (and still are) cases in which the names of the poets are not 
recorded. There is no tally in this case. 


6 Performance 


6.1 Amodel pre-modern renga session 


The following is a description of what a pre-modern renga session held at the 
home of a local ruler may have been like.” 

This medieval model renga party was preceded by planning, a fixing date 
and time and sending invitations to participants, the renga master and the 


29 Yukuhashi Shi Bunka Isan Kasseika jikkó iinkai 2014. 

30 Some circles use a slightly modified form with fewer pre-printed sections. The description 
above is based on the template that is included in Yukuhashi Shi Bunka Isan Kasseika jikko 
iinkai 2014. 

31 Two cherry-blossom verses and three moon verses are required for a yoyoshi. They have their 
fixed places in the poem and thus also in the manuscript, although variations are possible. 

32 The locations (ba) of the renga varied, depending on the participants’ social class or which 
social group they were hosted by. In the medieval era, the venues were monasteries and 
shrines, purpose-built buildings (called renga kaisho) or residences of local rulers who had the 
financial resources to enable them to host large events, as in the example above. 
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scribe.? An important part was the preparation of the venue (shitsurai, lit. the 
‘rites of the room"),?^* which may have included decorating and arranging the 
room according to the season, among other things. The preparations also in- 
cluded providing food and drink, and paper, of course. Preparations of this kind 
were often the task of an official ‘commissioner’ (bugyo), especially between the 
fourteenth and sixteenth century.” It was very common to begin the sessions 
with a first round” (ichijun) in which each participant contributed a verse until 
everyone had had their turn. After that, the session changed to a competitive 
process (degachi), with the participants vying for their own verses to be accept- 
ed in the emerging poem. The first round was often practised before the actual 
renga meeting took place, which means that the first few verses of the renga 
were not composed at the meeting place itself, but wherever the invited partici- 
pants decided to work on them. In this case, a messenger was sent to the homes 
of the invited guests with a box containing a paper sheet and collected a verse 
from each person. This box was called ichijun bako, or the “box of the first 
round’.* 

In the manuscript/text containing the finished poem, the verses of the first 
round do not differ from the other verses; they are simply part of the poem. 
However, some information can be deduced from the names of the authors, like 
whether a first round was being written following the ‘one after the other’ prin- 
ciple (which seems to have been very common). Sometimes the names of the 
poets were replaced by numbers or were not recorded at all after the first round. 
There are also contemporary examples of this. 

During the session, the scribe had a central role to play and his (or her)" ac- 
tions were highly ritualised. At the beginning of the gathering, for example, he 
had to bring his desk into the room (a step called bundai sabaki, or handling 
the desk")? and then seat himself next to the renga master. He then prepared the 


33 Hiroki 2010, 18. 

34 Initially, the term shitsurai referred to some kind of interior design or architecture that 
developed in the Heian period (794-1192). For details of the room arrangements and venues 
used in various eras, see Hiroki 2004, 444—465; Hiroki 2006a, 149—190. 

35 For details, see Carter 1993, 5, and Hiroki 2010, 217. 

36 Hiroki 2010, 43. 

37 The above wording was chosen for the sake of gender-sensitive language. An examination 
of the role of women in renga, especially their apparent underrepresentation in pre-modern 
renga, is beyond the scope of this paper (it will be taken up in a separate study, though). For a 
brief summary, see Okuda 1995. 

38 The term bundai sabaki was probably used from the Early Modern Period (1600-1868) 
onwards. 
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ink (sumi 45) by rubbing an inkstone (suzuri Wi) and arranged the brushes (fude 3 
according to detailed instructions in the rule book. 

During the gathering, the scribe was much more than just a mere recorder 
of the poems: he presented the first verse, or hokku, at the beginning (this was 
usually composed by the guest of honour), chanted it and then wrote it down on 
the paper.? He then wrote the title (or topic) of the poem (fushimono) on the 
kaishi, which was also done in a ritualised way. The scribe listened to every 
contributed verse, discussed it with the renga master, and if the verse was ac- 
cepted, he wrote it down and then recited it to announce it to the group. When 
writing the verses, the scribe would hold the kaishi in one hand (two folded 
sheets, one inserted into the other)" and only put it down on the desk again 
after recording the respective verse. There was also a fixed pattern for the oral 
presentation of the verse and its ‘reception’ by the scribe. In the case of a long 
verse' with a 5-7-5 morae structure, the participant recited the first text segment 
of five morae, the scribe repeated them and then the participant recited the 
remaining two text segments of seven and five morae, after which the scribe 
repeated the whole verse.” A similar practice can still be seen in contemporary 
renga in Yukuhashi. 

When the renga poem was completed (manbi), the scribe added paratexts 
like the date and a tally of the verses (kuage 4J E(7).? He then stitched two 
holes in the right-hand margin of the kaishi, bound them with thread (koyori HE 
or mizuhiki 7K 2|) and laid the kaishi down on the desk. 

After binding the paper, the whole renga was recited again to get an im- 
pression of the entire work. Then the scribe folded the bundle into three parts 
(mitsu ori =T) with two folds and laid it down on the desk. Other actions 
followed the meeting in some cases. In a votive linked-poetry session, for exam- 
ple (horaku renga or hono renga), the whole work was recited before the deities 
in a dedication ceremony held in a temple or shrine. The manuscript (or proba- 


$ 
— 


39 Hiroki 20062, 198; Hiroki 2010, 18. 

40 First, he wrote the character fushi EX, then the hokku and finally the fushimono. Hiroki 
20062, 257. 

41 Hiroki 2006a, 254. 

42 Hiroki 2006a, 256—259. 

43 The tally lists the number of verses submitted by each participant. Some circles stopped 
recording the name of the respective poets after the first round, which is why there is no tally to 
be found on the kaishi. 

44 Tsurusaki Hiro'o mentions a renga being read out loud a day after the session. See Tsurusaki 
1988, 3. 
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bly a clean copy of it) was then stored there.“ The kaishi also had an afterlife in 
non-religious sessions: at meetings conducted as an exercise, for example, it 
could be given to a master to be corrected. If the game character was the prima- 
ry purpose of the gathering, the manuscript could be used for referees or jurors 
to award points. Kaishi with poems considered precious were sometimes cut 
along the horizontal fold and transformed into a scroll to store them, while oth- 
er kaishi were cut into pieces and then glued to folding screens for decoration. 


6.2 A model renga session today 


As in pre-modern Japan, many renga circles in contemporary Japan are associ- 
ated with a shrine or temple.** A contemporary renga session is preceded by 
various preparations, depending on whether it is a monthly or an annual meet- 
ing, for example, the latter usually being held in conjunction with a festival.” In 
some modern renga circles like the monthly one held at Kumata Shrine in Osa- 
ka, the roles of the scribe and master are entrusted to experienced members of 
the group on a rotational basis. Because many contemporary renga poets are 
less experienced than their pre-modern predecessors, a renga session may last 
anything between three and five hours, even though the standard length of a 
modern poem is only forty-four verses rather than a hundred. It is also quite 
common for a yoyoshi to take two or more sessions to be completed. As in pre- 
modern renga, a ‘first round’ is sometimes held before the actual session. How- 
ever, in our digital era, the scribe or renga master no longer sends a messenger 
to the participants' homes to pick up each person's verse. Rather, he or she 
collects the verses by using modern media like the telephone, email or instant 
messaging (this is called bun'in SCHA, lit. ‘written rhyme’ in Japanese). The rea- 
son for collecting a first round in advance may be to shorten the procedure, but 


45 There is a debate among Japanese researchers about whether the manuscript written dur- 
ing the session in pre-modern renga was also used for the dedication ceremony and storage or 
whether a clean copy of it was made for this purpose. See Hiroki 2006b; Koyama 2014. 

^6 This is due to the fact that renga has become so important as a votive practice. As I have 
argued in Buck-Albulet 2020 (see especially 8 and 28-30), this is probably the main reason why 
the practice still exists. 

47 In present-day Japan, many renga circles are associated with a shrine (and some of them 
with a temple), but there are also circles that meet in a secular environment like the one at 
Hirano Library in Osaka (a branch of Osaka Municipal Central Library). In pre-modern Japan, 
there were circles at shrines and temples as well as 'secular circles that were held for various 
reasons. The difference between religious and “secular” is not always obvious, however. 
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it is probably also done to ensure that everyone contributes at least one verse to 
the collective poem. The verses are contributed one after the other, as in first 
rounds in the pre-modern period.*? Even in sessions where the group produces 
all the verses in presence (i.e. all members are present in the meeting), the first 
round can involve the members composing verses one after the other before 
they switch to the competitive part. However, if the scribe or renga master notic- 
es towards the end of the renga session that there is a participant who has not 
submitted a verse yet, he or she may specifically request one from that person, 
who may then be helped by the other members; as competitive as renga can be, 
nobody gets left behind or left out. Although the aim of renga is to create a 
balanced literary product, achieving a social balance is important for the per- 
formance as well. This unique combination of competition and cooperation is 
one of the most fascinating aspects of renga. Once the poem has been complet- 
ed, the scribe announces the tally, if there is one,” and then recites the whole 
renga. In the case of a votive renga, the whole poem is recited to the deities in a 
subsequent ceremony. Sometimes the recitation is shortened to the first sheet 
recto due to time constraints, though. 


6.3 Submitting verses in contemporary Japan 


In contemporary Japan, two types of procedure can be distinguished in terms of 
the method by which verses are submitted by the participants. Basing my con- 
clusions on observations that I made when I took part in fourteen renga meet- 
ings in Japan in the summer of 2018, I propose to distinguish two basic methods 
that the participants employed to present their verses during a session. I will 
call them the ‘vocal style’ and “tanzaku style’ for the time being.” 


48 There are also renga circles that basically do the entire sessions following the “one-by-one” 
principle. I attended one of them at Kashiwara Jingü Shrine (Nara prefecture; see below, n. 56). 
49 Itis not unusual for a verse to be accepted once the master has made some corrections to it. 
50 As in pre-modern renga, some circles do not record the name of the poets after the first 
round. This is regarded as an expression of the group's collaborative spirit, even though the 
contributions are still provided competitively. No tally is kept in such cases. 

51 The terms are not very accurate because the participants may also use tanzaku to make 
drafts in the vocal-style procedure, while in the tanzaku style, there is a vocal element as well: 
the selected verses are read out from the tanzaku or kaishi by the scribe. 
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6.3.1 The vocal style 


The vocal style of presenting verses is employed in the renga circles in 
Yukuhashi and Dazaifu, for instance.” In Yukuhashi, there is a set procedure for 
interaction between the participants and the scribe, which is laid down in the 
*procedural rules” of the Imai renga: 


The linking verses are to be spoken in a clear voice. In long verses, the first five syllables 
are provided, and after the scribe has taken them up, the whole verse is read out again. In 
the case of the short verse, the first seven syllables are provided and then the whole verse 
is repeated again.” 


If a verse gets accepted, the scribe writes it down. In the four Gion renga ses- 
sions that I observed in July 2018, the scribe used draft paper to make an initial 
record of what the participant ‘dictated’ and then a Mitsuta form and a roll of 
paper on which he wrote the verses again as soon as they had been accepted 
(see Fig. 4). This notation on the paper roll could be seen as a neoclassical form 
of the traditional kaishi style.” It was also the text written on this paper roll that 
renga master Arikawa Yoshihiro used to recite the poem before the deities after 
the session. 

The participants may use tanzaku or other formats of paper to make drafts 
and they also use a Mitsuta form to record the accepted verses. 

The procedure thus involves two kinds of dictation, i.e. the transfer from 
speech to writing: first of all, ‘dictation’ to the scribe (and, by extension, to the 
whole circle) by a participant offering his? verse, and, second, 'dictation' to the 
whole circle by the scribe when he announces the accepted verse. Both types 
may include comments about the orthography of difficult words. If spectators 
are present, they may also record the verses on a form for themselves. 


52 «https://yukuhashi-kankou.jp/en/seasonal tourism/summer/186/» (accessed on 31 Jan. 2022). 
The vocal style was also practised in the renga circle led by Taki Shüzo that I attended on 
2 April 2023. 

53 Imai Gion Renga no Kai 2011, 8. Taking up’ means repeating them vocally. Translation by Heidi 
Buck-Albulet. 

54 See Buck-Albulet 2020. 

55 The participants are only men in this special case. The annual Imai Gion festival votive 
renga in Yukuhashi consists of four sessions, in each of which half of a 44-verse renga is com- 
posed. Women are not allowed to take part in the first two sessions, probably for reasons of 
tradition; they are not even allowed to enter the venue during the session. They are permitted 
to watch it from outside, however. See Buck-Albulet 2020, 11. 
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Fig. 4: A scene from kane oroshi no renga $E} 4 L MERK (gong-beating renga” in Yukuhashi in 
July 2018. The kane oroshi no renga is the first of four renga sessions during the Imai Gion festi- 
val. The beating of the gong and a drum after the session announces the beginning of the festival. 
This tradition is said to have started in 1530 and has continued to this day. The circle is practicing 
the vocal submission of verses. Master: Arikawa Yoshihiro Æ )!|'E.F#, scribe: Takatsuji Yasutami 
ez ER. Photo: Heidi Buck-Albulet, 2018. 


6.3.2 The tanzaku style 


When I attended sessions personally in 2018 and 2023, tanzaku-style renga was 
being practised at most of them: at the monthly renga sessions held at Kumata 
Jinja Shrine Bt ftf: and the Hirano Library (branch of the Municipal Central 
Library in Osaka), at the Gion festival votive renga sessions in Yamaguchi, at 
the annual Myóken Horaku renga” in Gujo Hachiman (Gifu prefecture), at 
Nansháüji Temple in Sakai, at Zuiganji Fi? Temple in Ibigawacho (Gifu pre- 
fecture) and at Kashiwara Jingü fE/fifh Shrine in Kashiwara (Nara prefec- 
ture). This style of renga was also employed at the renga conventions held for 
secondary-school pupils at Jokiji Temple in Yukuhashi and at a practice session 
conducted at Nanshüji Temple in Sakai, Osaka prefecture, during the Miyoshi 
festival in 2018. The monthly circle meeting at Hirano Library in Osaka will be 
taken up below. Members of the same circle occasionally used to hold less for- 


56 Yamaguchi Gion Kai Hono Rengakai |l! NARRAR. 

57 Takigi Nö Kurusu Sakura Joen Kinen Myöken Hóraku Renga HE < 3 TAX LEHE W FLUE 
JE (“Renga for the commemoration of the performance of the Takigi No “Kurusu cherry blossom” 
and for a votive renga to Myöken’). 
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mal ‘circles’ occasionally at Kirekita Elementary School in Osaka for educational 
purposes; there they also made use of tanzaku. After the outbreak of the Corona 
pandemics, some circles suspended their meetings or took to conducting renga 
online (or partly online), collecting verses via email or messenger services.” In a 
renga circle conducted in 2021 at Hirano Library in Osaka, for instance, only ten 
out of forty-four verses were made at a face-to-face meeting: four on 2 July and 
6 August and two on 9 September. All other verses were made in a 'remote 
mode’.” 


Fig. 5: A renga circle at Kumata Shrine, Osaka in July 2018. A participant is just handing her 
tanzaku to the scribe. Photo: Heidi Buck-Albulet, 2018. 


The procedure followed in the tanzaku style is that any participant who wishes 
to submit a verse writes it down on a strip of paper (a tanzaku) and then hands it 
over to the scribe and the master, who both check the draft (Fig. 5). Several 
proposals may be submitted each time, but only the best one is picked. The 
scribe then announces (i.e. dictates) the selected verse to the participants along 
with the poet's name. At the renga circle in Kumata Shrine in Osaka, I noticed 
that the previous verse was always read out first and then the new one, the rea- 


58 See Buck-Albulet 2021, 172-173. 
59 I would like to thank Taniguchi Junko for this information. 
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son being that two verses always form a set. There is an additional element in 
renga circles following the tanzaku style that I observed in 2018 (with the excep- 
tion of the monthly circle at Kumata Shrine): the participant whose verse has 
been selected is asked to write it again on a bigger strip of paper and then put 
it? on a wall or whiteboard or write it directly on the whiteboard together with 
his or her name. As the poem grows on the members' sheets, it also grows on 
the wall or whiteboard (see Fig. 6). 


Fig. 6: Display of tanzaku at the renga gathering in Yamaguchi, 15 July 2018. Photo: Heidi Buck- 
Albulet, 2018. 


60 Jap. ku no haridashi (“posting the verses"). See Yukuhashi Shi Bunka Isan Kasseika Jikko 
linkai 2014, 64. 
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Two special forms of the tanzaku style should be mentioned at this point. A 
didactic form of renga is practised in the renga circle held at the Hirano Library 
branch of Osaka Municipal Central Library CK rti Sz ENERE). The master 
and the scribe project the participants' tanzaku on the wall with a document 
camera together with a slightly modified Mitsuta form sheet and discuss how 
the proposed verses fit (or do not fit) into the poem, and then they explain the 
reasons for choosing a verse to be the next link (see Fig. 7). 


Fig. 7: The didactic style at Hirano Library (branch of Osaka Municipal Central Library). Kiyono 


Yoko ET (söshö) and Taniguchi Junko 45 AIET (scribe) are explaining which of the 
proposed verses are to be used for the next link. Photo: Heidi Buck-Albulet, 2018. 


A unique style of conducting a renga session is practised at the annual chil- 
dren's renga in Osaka, an event that also takes place at Hirano Library. It is a 
modern form of “straw-hat linked verse’ (kasagi renga):? children passing by to 


61 An open form of renga where everybody passing by and still “wearing a straw hat' may take 
part. Kasagi renga has particularly flourished since the fourteenth century, taking over features 
of the “renga beneath the cherry tree” (hana no moto renga), which was popular in the Kamaku- 
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borrow books are given a tanzaku and are asked to write a verse on it. The tan- 
zaku are collected and arranged by the adults, i.e. the organisers, to form a po- 
em. The verses are then written on a whiteboard together with the name of the 
child. It is interesting to note that the ‘linking’ is not done by the little poets in 
this case, but by the adults combining the tanzaku. 

Finally, tanzaku strips made of precious paper are used to write single verses 
of renga, for instance to donate the poem to a temple or shrine as an offering.” 


6.3.3 Comparing the two styles 


As it will have become clear from the description above, none of the procedures 
are entirely in writing or entirely oral; they are all mixed forms. There is a clear 
difference between the oral and the tanzaku style, however, in terms of their 
temporal structure and the group's shared experience. In the oral-style proce- 
dure, only one participant can speak at a time. In order to submit a verse, he (or 
she) has to indicate his intention by raising their hand or making another ges- 
ture.9 The proposal he makes is heard by every member of the circle and thus 
creates a common aural experience. Verses are submitted one after the other 
this way until an acceptable verse is chosen. A verse may also be rejected orally 
or “returned” for further improvement and then submitted again and finally 
accepted. 

In contrast, several submissions may be made at the same time in tanzaku- 
style renga. Since the verses are submitted on tanzaku strips, i.e. in written 
form, the participants do not know about each other's contributions.“ If several 
submissions are made, the sóshó and scribe put the tanzaku on the table side by 
side and select the best verse. The scribe then reads out the winning verse from 


ra period (1185-1333) in front of temples and shrines. Both varieties tended to have the charac- 
ter of a folk art. See Hiroki 2010, 67 and 239. 

62 In pre-modern renga, the hokku of a thousand-verse renga (a senku consisting of ten hya- 
kuin) was sometimes written on precious tanzaku strips and used as a votive gift to deities in 
temples or shrines rather than the whole work. See Tsurusaki 2010, 66-68. 

63 In the unique “renga on the float’ (shajó renga) in Yukuhashi, which is also a kasagi renga 
and part of the Gion festival renga in summer, people would come forward to the microphone. 
In pre-modern sessions, a fan was used to indicate one's willingness to submit a verse. See 
Buck-Albulet 2021, 170. 

64 The didactic style used at Hirano Library in Osaka is an exception as the tanzaku are dis- 
played to everyone by means of a document camera. This is for didactic reasons. 
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the tanzaku along with instructions as to which words must be written in kanji.* 
At the renga circle held at Kumata Shrine, the scribe always reads the preceding 
verse first. This is because two consecutive verses always form a semantic unit, 
as mentioned above. 

The aural experience is shorter in tanzaku-style renga, but there is an addi- 
tional shared visual experience in circles that ‘display’ clean-copy tanzaku on a 
wall or whiteboard. 


7 What does 'performing renga' mean? 


Before we sum up what it might mean to ‘perform’ renga, it is necessary to con- 
sider some Japanese concepts that can be regarded as being equivalent to the 
English notions of ‘performing’ and ‘performance’. 

Japanese researchers have described renga as an “art of the place” (za no 
bungei OXZ or ba no bungei £500 X), i.e. an art that requires several peo- 
ple to meet at a given time and place. This point can hardly be emphasised 
enough: za and ba mean much more than just a physical location. Za refers to 
the location and, at the same time, to the social union of the group* also con- 
noting the values associated with it, for example acting together with ‘one mind 
and one heart',* with the common spirit shared by all participants to create a 
work of art together. Za is therefore the place of a collective, supra-individual 
activity and experience as well. The time and venue of a renga session both 
influence the content of the first verse (the hokku) considerably as it is the only 
verse in the poem to refer to the real world or the actual circumstances in which 
the performance takes place,“ while the contents of the other verses are basical- 
ly fictional.” So apart from the date at the far right, the hokku is the point at 
which - possibly - the time and place of the meeting can be deduced, like in the 


65 Some words may be written either in Kanji or in kana. There may be reasons for the poet to 
prefer one or the other. Writing words in kana, for instance, can increase the possibility of 
ambiguous reading and thus enhance the possibilities for the next link. Moreover, unusual 
readings for Kanji may also be used. Orthography is therefore an important part of poetic ex- 
pression. 

66 Hiroki 2004, 444. 

67 This expression is from Kaneko Kinjiro, quoted in Hiroki 2004, 216. 

68 The second verse is also affected by the situation to some degree as it has to respond to the 
hokku. 

69 However, I have noticed several times that verses alluded to current events as well. This 
ambiguity is possible because it is actually an essential part of poetry. 
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example above. If there is a painting on the kaishi, it will also refer to the season 
mentioned in the hokku. Paratexts in contemporary manuscripts often provide 
more detailed information about the meetings. While many pre-modern kaishi 
only include a date, contemporary kaishi often record the place and sometimes 
the occasion of the meeting. Sometimes they bear the names of the master and 
scribe as well. 

There are two more terms that describe essential features of the art: yoriai 
bungei $70 tr v^ 3CE (the "literary art of interaction”) and tsukeai bungei fi AL 
=" (the ‘literary art of adding to each other’). The term bungei itself deserves 
some attention. There has been considerable debate among researchers as to 
whether renga should be seen as a ‘literary art’ (bungei), i.e. an art based on 
language, or rather as a geino (‘performing art’).” Bungei literally means ‘litera- 
ture and the arts”. It refers to literature”, but also to other arts and crafts and to 
scholarship.”? Geinó, in contrast, is a broad term that includes stage arts and 
traditional performative arts like the tea or incense ceremony and others that 
are not usually enjoyed individually, but in a group.” Initially, geino referred to 
“a variety of faculties in arts and crafts that must be acquired by nobles and 
cultivated people”.”* Arts of this kind include, according to NKD, 


literary arts such as poetry and calligraphy, singing and dance music (kabu onkyoku) such 
as court music, sarugaku [a form of theatre performance], kagura and saibara, and games 
such as kemari (shükiku) [a kind of kickball], horseback archery and Go [the board 
game]. 


As we can see from this description, the term geinö does not only refer to an art 
that is practised, but like the Latin term ars, it implies the notion of skill as 
well.’ 


70 Tsukeai bungei is a term coined by Miyata Masanobu in 1997 (Miyata 1997). Tsukeai also 
refers to the connecting of two verses or the special quality that makes this connection. 

71 According to Hayashiya Tatsusaburo, author of Chüsei geinöshi no kenkyü (‘Studies of 
medieval performing art history”), one should not see renga as bungei (literature, literary art), 
but as a geinö (performing art). See Shimazu 1990, 248. 

72 See NKD, s.v. bungei. 

73 Pettersson et al. 2011, 119. Also see <https://www.omotesenke.jp/list2/list2-3/list2-3-2/> 
(accessed on 22 April 2020). 

74 See NKD, s.v. geino. 

75 See NKD, s.v. geinö. The concept is embedded in the idea of the six arts (Chin. liu yi, Jap. 
rikugei) that were to be mastered by the educated: rites, music, archery, chariotry, calligraphy, 
and mathematics. 

76 More terms include kögyö #47, which can mean ‘to conduct’ a stage performance or a 
Buddhist mass, for example. 
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In the past, other performative arts like nó or the tea ceremony were often 
undertaken before or after a renga session. They are not entirely uncommon 
these days either: at the Myóken Shrine festival in Gujo Hachiman, for example, 
the renga session is conducted the day before a no performance and the recita- 
tion of the renga shortly before that. 

Research, especially in the West, has prioritised renga as a literary product 
(bungei) over renga as a performative art (geino).” At the same time, the text 
produced has been prioritised over its material carrier, the written artefact. 
Aspects of performance and material culture, especially manuscripts, have 
largely gone unnoticed. The fact that the structure of the kaishi also had an 
impact on the poems has escaped the attention of many scholars.”* 

What, then, does ‘performing renga’ mean in terms of Western notions? 
How ‘performative’ is renga in the sense of the concept developed by Erika 
Fischer-Lichte?? As is well known, the verb “to perform” and its noun form, 
*performance', have at least two basic meanings. In German, these are indicated 
by two similar words, ausführen and aufführen, meaning ‘to carry out’ and “to 
perform on stage' (to enact) respectively. Both meanings are relevant for renga. 

I hope to have shown that features of performativity like the ‘co-presence of 
corporeal bodies”, 'staging', “actualisation”, the “physical side of language” (e.g. 
voice) and “stress on materiality of the medium’® all apply to the making of a 
renga poem. The participants do not only conduct the renga, but in a sense they 
also stage it and are both actors and spectators. Hiroki Kazuhito has called this 
the “collective performative character’ of renga, or shüdanteki engekisei EIS] 
WAIE.: In some cases, real spectators may also be present who do not partici- 
pate in the poetry-making themselves, but simply watch it as it takes place.” It 
might not be particularly interesting to watch from outside (at least if one does 
not know the rules), but there is certainly a great deal going on between the 
participants and the texts they exchange and share. Whenever the poets use 


77 Ebersole 1983 and Horton 1993 are two of the rare examples of Western research on the 
performative aspect. 

78 On rules based on the structure of the renga manuscripts, see Buck-Albulet 2021. 

79 See Fischer-Lichte 2012, among others. In addition to Fischer-Lichte's approach from the 
perspective of theatre studies, other disciplines have also discussed very heterogeneous con- 
cepts of “performance”, like speech-act theory (John Austin and John R. Searle), generative 
grammar (Noam Chomsky) and gender studies (Judith Butler). 

80 Pfister 2001, 497-498. 

81 Hiroki 1998, 128. 

82 This seems to have been the case in the early game-like forms of renga that flourished from 
the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of the fourteenth century. See Hiroki 1998. 
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words to create mental images, they engage in a dialogue with one another, the 
dynamics of which are fascinating at several levels, ranging from textual per- 
formance? to various kinds of human interaction. Unlike poetry in general, 
which is basically considered to be the expression of authentic emotions, renga 
is considered fiction and could therefore be described as a kind of “persona 
poetry” in the sense that the verses are written from the viewpoint of a fictive 
lyrical subject. 

Moreover, renga may be embedded in much larger performative settings 
like annual festivals in the context of which other arts or rituals are performed. 
As mentioned above, in the case of religious renga (hóraku renga or hono renga), 
the session is followed by a ceremony in which the poem is recited from a man- 
uscript before the deities and a kaishi is dedicated to them and stored at the 
respective shrine or temple (see Fig. 8). 


Fig. 8: Tsurusaki Hiro'o reciting a renga poem at the votive ceremony at the Myöken Jinja 
Shrine festival in August 2018. Photo: Heidi Buck-Albulet, 2018. 


83 Regarding the concept of textual performance, i.e. what is 'staged' in the text, see Herbe- 
richs and Kiening 2008, 9—21; Bers and Trilcke 2017; Schneeberger 2018; and among others. As 
for the “performativity of images”, see Wulf and Zirfas 2005. Ancient rhetoricians also knew 
about textual performance; Hempfer and Volbers 2014, 83, refer to Quintilian's Institutio orato- 
ria, for example (IX, 2, 43). 
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The recollections by Kuroiwa quoted above show that unlike the case of an indi- 
vidual poet sitting at his desk, the making of a linked poem is a chain of actions 
and events that can be related in a narrative, just like the passes in a football 
match or the moves made in a chess championship (‘Carlsen opened the game 
with a “semi-move” 1. e2-e3”).% Renga is a performance, game, play,* ritual and 
poetry in one. 

As we have seen above, kaishi, forms and tanzaku are all necessary tools in 
renga performances. Traditional manuscripts have been the material carriers on 
which the literary products have come down to us. Because of their material 
(paper quality), visual quality (painting, calligraphy) and structural qualities 
(the 8-14-14-8-verse scheme), they can develop their own aesthetics and agency. 
Once the 8-14 pattern of distributing verses on the pages was established, it not 
only started to influence the content of the poem, but it also gave rise to a meth- 
od of text organisation that persisted, although traditional kaishi largely ceased 
to be written during the sessions. Terms for the pages of traditional kaishi have 
become terms for the ‘parts of speech’ of renga: ‘first sheet recto’ (shoori omote) 
as mentioned by Kuroiwa above has become a synonym for 'the first eight vers- 
es”, for instance. While the act of composing is based on the poetic side of crea- 
tivity, writing on the kaishi allows handwritten, calligraphic and pictorial crea- 
tivity to be expressed. The act of composing, the recitation and the manuscript 
with the poem written in it can jointly serve as a gift to the deities. 

Gary Ebersole has criticised research on renga for focusing on the poetry 
aspect alone and stated that the performance of it was more important than the 
resulting literary product in pre-modern renga.* I would not go as far as that 
personally. Rather, the weighting might have been and still is different due to 
time, circumstances and whatever kind of renga was involved. To gain an un- 
derstanding of the whole picture of this art, however, one should not underes- 
timate any of the main elements - the performance, the literary product or the 
written artefact. Renga challenges “conventional” taxonomies of art and litera- 


84 «https://ruchess.ru/en/news/report/ex fischer s testamento/» (accessed on 24 June 2020). 
For parallels to Shögi (Japanese chess), see Mitsuta 1998, 96. For a discussion of the performa- 
tivity of games and play, see Wulf 2014, 139-146. 

85 I deliberately use both terms, “game” and “play”. The meanings of both overlap, but while 
“game” may be competitive or cooperative (in both cases structured by rules), “play” can reflect 
the notion of 'staging' something or “role play”. As I have tried to explain above, renga is a 
game, but it contains elements of a play, too. See Horton 1993 and Tsurusaki 1987 on the sub- 
ject as well. 

86 See Ebersole 1983. 
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ture. One of the reasons for this is surely the importance of the performance, 
that is, the creation process and its social setting. 
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Laura Albiero 
Liturgical Practice in the Light of Medieval 
Liturgical Books 


Abstract: This paper explores liturgical practice involving medieval liturgical 
books used by the Latin Church and considers their materiality and use. Starting 
from a general definition of liturgy, liturgical practice and liturgical books, it 
analyses medieval books as 'containers' of texts which prescribe ritual actions, 
it examines practices involving liturgical books and it acknowledges artisanal 
traditions in the making of liturgical manuscripts. 


1 Introduction 


Performance has a central place in the understanding of ceremonies and rituals 
in the field of liturgical studies.' In fact, liturgy can be defined as a set of reli- 
gious practices which unfold at a specific time and place. It involves people — 
the clergy and laymen - as well as liturgical objects, including books, and it is 
performed in ceremonies and rites that involve moves, gestures and voices. 
During the Middle Ages, rituals in the Latin Church shaped the basic structure 
of society and moulded the identity of each individual and, indeed, the commu- 
nity as a whole. The study of liturgical performance can therefore help us un- 
derstand medieval social structures and relations.? 

In its original sense of Aettoupyia, ‘liturgy’ referred to a public service or a 
performance involving a number of people (ministers? and laymen). It encom- 
passed the Mass, the Office and other kinds of ritual practices celebrated in a 
Christian community, such as baptisms, marriages, funerals and processions. 
Devotional practices like privately reading the Gospel or the hours should not 
be considered liturgical strictu sensu. However, their derivation from liturgical 
practices places them in the frame of the liturgical domain to the extent that 
they share - at least partially — the same books, content and actions. This inter- 


1 See Harper 2018. 

2 On the relations between society and liturgical practice in the Middle Ages, see Palazzo 2000; 
Buc 2001. 

3 During the Middle Ages, ministries were distinguished in major orders comprising priests, 
deacons and sub-deacons and in minor orders, e.g. exorcists, lectors, acolytes and porters. 


3 Open Access. © 2024 the author, published by De Gruyter. [CEET This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-015 
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action had a huge impact on Christian book production, and liturgical books 
display specific features that are closely connected with their function, their use 
and their users and that reflect a particular practice. 

In the field of liturgical studies, a practice is an action that is structured and 
organised within a specific temporal and special context. The liturgical calendar 
regulates the ritual time frame, which is organised in periods (based on the 
principal feasts like Christmas and Easter), in weeks, with a weekly liturgical 
structure based on the recitation of the psalter, and in hours, which include the 
Mass, the daily and night Office and other occasional ceremonies. In this sense, 
there is a liturgical norm that regulates when and how a ceremony has to be 
performed. This does not mean that the liturgical practice is the same for each 
religious institution, though. In fact, ‘liturgical use’ changes according to the 
tradition that has been adopted by a diocese, a cathedral, a collegiate, a monas- 
tery or a religious order; practices differ in terms of their prayers and lectures, in 
their chants and melodies, in the order of actions and in the ministers and plac- 
es that are involved.* Consequently, specific liturgical books were designed and 
copied to provide support for local liturgical performances. 

Practice can be seen in a variety of perspectives within the liturgical frame- 
work: on one hand, liturgical ceremonies could be regarded in their ‘choreo- 
graphic' aspect, which implies the use of books as guides on the text and music, 
while, on the other hand, liturgical books are the result of a practice that defines 
their shape and the organisation of their content according to their function 
within and outside the ritual performance. This article intends to investigate the 
place of liturgical performance in relation to liturgical manuscripts by looking 
at three main aspects: the making of liturgy as prescribed in liturgical books, 
the use of the books themselves within a liturgical action and the strategies 
employed in making liturgical manuscripts. 


2 Liturgical practice in manuscripts 


Liturgical manuscripts do not just contain texts that are supposed to be read or 
sung, but also include a series of prescriptions about how to perform liturgy as 


^ This surprising differentiation is not only due to the stratigraphic and local development of 
liturgies, but to the precise intention of marking an identity by the choice of a specific set of 
texts and melodies. 
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well. These rubrics? concern the clergyman involved, the specific movements 
and gestures that they have to make and the words they have to say. Actions 
like benedictions, genuflexions, signs of the cross or walking in processions and 
even writing are contemplated in the universe of liturgical gestures; voices are 
important to the extent that they express the verbum, or holy word, which is 
either proclaimed or sung. Rubrics also indicate the time when a particular 
service has to be held and to how manage collisions between feasts. 

The Ordines romani are among the most ancient documents of the Latin 
Church‘ and contain prescriptions or directions regarding liturgical functions, 
namely Mass, baptism, the ordination of the clergy, the Holy Week and the ded- 
ication of the church. They were written between the sixth and tenth century 
and left traces in the ordinals and pontificals that were copied from the tenth 
and eleventh century. The Ordines romani reflect the state of the Franco-Roman 
liturgy before the tenth century and are valuable witnesses of early liturgical 
practice. They describe in detail how the ordinals should be performed and 
provide particulars about the ministers, specific places to be used in or outside 
the church, liturgical vestments and the objects that needed to be employed 
during such ceremonies. Of all the liturgical books in use, the Gospel was the 
object of particular veneration. 

The Ordo romanus primus, describing the papal Mass, assigns the epistolary 
to the sub-deacon and the Gospel book to the archdeacon.' The deacons have to 
prepare the evangeliary for the reading, but it is the acolyte that has to put the 
book on the lectern (two acolytes have to put it there if the book is very big).* 
The sub-deacon is responsible for opening and closing the Gospel book, while 
the deacon is to read it. Before doing so, the deacon has to kiss the book and 
raise it while two sub-deacons burn incense and fumigate the book. At the same 


5 Rubrics are prescriptive texts that were added to liturgical books and sometimes collated in 
proper sections. The name ‘rubric’ derives from the Latin word ruber (‘red’) since these texts 
were usually written in red ink. 

6 Andrieu 1946. 

7 ‘Apostolum autem subdiaconus qui lecturus est sub cura sua habebit, Evangelium 
archidiaconus' (“the sub-deacon will care about the epistolary, which he is supposed to read, 
and the archdeacon [will do the same with] the Gospel”), Andrieu 1946, 73. 

8 “Et parat evangelium qui lecturus est [...] et si necesse fuerit propter maiora evangelia, 
duobus acolythis super planetas tenentibus parat evangelium. Quo facto, acolythus 
evangelium usque ante altare in presbyterio, precedente eum subdiacono sequente, qui eum 
de super planeta illius suscipiens, manibus suis honorifice super altare ponat' (literally, he 
who will read it prepares the Gospel [...] and if necessary for the bigger Gospels, with two aco- 
lytes holding it over the chasuble, he prepares it”), Andrieu 1946, 77. 
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time, two acolytes carrying candlesticks come to the ambo and the deacon and 
sub-deacons pass between them.? At the end of the gospel reading, the book is 
placed in a case and sealed. The Pope only touches the evangeliary to kiss it in 
an act of reverence after the introit antiphon." The great importance attached to 
the Gospel book? during Mass is also reflected in the practice of copying short 
excerpts from the Gospel to put them in amulets or in using the Gospel to cure 
illnesses.” The Ordines romani are not the only prescriptive liturgical texts, 
however. 

Derived from the Ordines romani is the Liber ordinarius (or ordinal)," a 
guide for the celebration of rituals which is adapted to the distinctive uses of 
every single church or religious order. Like the Ordines, the ordinal does not 
display the texts of the prayers and lessons in their entirety; it only contains the 
rubrics with the incipits of the texts that have to be read out loud. This kind of 
book states the exact sequence of texts and actions, but it cannot be used alone 
in the Mass or the Office. Sometimes rubrics are far longer, especially when a 
series of complex actions have to be performed. An example taken from the 
ordinal of the Mathurins de Fontainebleau (Paris, BnF, Latin 9970, fol. 8', thir- 
teenth century), where the rubrics point to the antiphons, readings, hymns and 
prayers and give the incipit of each text, will make the structure of this type of 
book clearer: 


In adventu ad vesperas antiphona super psalmos ‘Benedictus’, capitulum “Et venturus est’, 
ymnus ‘Conditor alme”, versus 'Rorate celi’, antiphona ad Magnificat ‘Ecce nomen’, oratio 
‘Excita domine potentiam tuam’. Postea memoria de sancto Augustino et de sancto Maturi- 
no. Memoria vero de trinitate intermittitur usque ad octavam Epiphanie. 


9 'Deinde venit ante altare et, osculatis evangeliis, levat in manus suas codicem et procedunt 
ante ipsum duo subdiaconi regionarii levantes tymiamaterium de manu subdiaconi sequentis, 
mittentes incensum, et ante se habentes duo acolytos portantes duo cereostata; veniens ad 
ambonem dividuntur ipsi acolyti’ (‘then he comes to the altar and once the Gospel has been 
kissed, he raises the book in his hands and two regional sub-deacons walk before him, taking 
the thurible from the hand of the sub-deacon who follows him, spreading the incense, and with 
two acolytes carrying two candles before him; once the acolytes are at the altar, they sepa- 
rate”), Andrieu 1946, 87-88. 

10 ‘Deinde ponitur in capsa, ut sigilletur’ (‘then it is put in a case and sealed”), Andrieu 1946, 89. 

11 'Et surgens pontifex osculat evangelia et altare et accedit ad sedem et stat versus ad 
orientem’ (‘and rising, the Pope kisses the Gospel and the altar and goes to the chair and 
stands facing the East”), Andrieu 1946, 83. 

12 Onreverence to the Gospel book, see Gussone 1995; Join-Lambert 2006; Heinzer 2009. 

13 Calhoun 2019. 

14 Foranoverview of the type of book, see Martimort 1991 and Caspers and van Tongeren 2015. 
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In Advent at vespers, antiphon on psalms ‘Benedictus’, short reading ‘Et venturus est’, 
hymn 'Conditor alme”, verse “Rorate celi', antiphon for the Magnificat “Ecce nomen', 
prayer *Excita domine potentiam tuam'. Then [do] the memory? of St Augustine and of 
St Maturinus, but interrupt the memory of the Trinity until the Epiphany's octave. 


In ordinals, prescriptions usually refer to particular texts for a given liturgical 
time and they mostly serve to regulate the increasing number of overlapping 
feasts in the liturgical calendar. Ordinals were basically created to provide a 
guide for the intricate jungle of major and minor feasts, newly canonised saints, 
changes in the importance of feasts and local solemnities. Some of its rubrics 
migrated in later missals and breviaries and formed a series of prescriptions 
known as Ordo missae and Ordo officii. Gestures, actions and moves are not only 
described, but represented by images. For example, the elevation of the host or 
of the priest's soul frequently appears as the opening illustration of the missal, 
and the benediction of the church is often found at the beginning of the formu- 
lary for the dedication. 

The dedication of the church - one of the most complex and fascinating rit- 
uals of the Latin liturgy - is usually copied in the pontifical,” the liturgical book 
that contains all the ceremonies to be performed by a bishop. The whole cere- 
mony, which starts the day before with the enclosure of the relics, involves the 
bishop, the clergy and the laypeople in such a manner that each action is strict- 
ly organised and has to be performed at a specific time and place. What is par- 
ticular about this ritual is the specific interaction between the ritual practice 
and the writing gesture at the moment the new church is consecrated. In this 
part, the bishop and the clergy are in the church while the lay people are wait- 
ing outside; this secret ritual implies the prostration of the bishop on the ground 
while the clergy is singing, the processional benediction of the internal walls 
with the holy water, and the enclosure of the relics in the altar. Then the bishop 
writes two series of alphabets with his crosier, one in Latin letters and the other 
in Greek, going from the right occidental corner to the left oriental one and from 
the right oriental to the left occidental one.? This action is exemplified in a se- 
ries of letters in several pontificals, sometimes written in an X shape, as in An- 


15 The memory consists of a prayer and an antiphon for the aforementioned saints, to be 
added to the prayer and the antiphon of the day. 

16 For an example, cf. the fifteenth-century manuscript Paris, Bibliothèque de l’Arsenal, 621, fol. 1’. 
17 See Andrieu 1938-1941; Vogel and Elze 1963-1972. 

18 This practice appears for the first time in the Ordines romani from the ninth century and is 
of non-Roman origin; the reason for using the Latin and Greek alphabets has been put in rela- 
tion to the meaning of the letters and words as the foundation of the faith; see Treffort 2010. 
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gers, Bibliothèque municipale, 477 (fol. 9")? copied in Angers in the ninth cen- 
tury, which has two series of Latin letters. 

The writing is perceived as a ritual action, which was not necessarily the 
case for scribes writing a book, even if it was a liturgical one.? Patricia 
Stirnemann has shown that there is a close relationship between this particular 
action in the church dedication and how children learn the alphabet:? they 
memorise the sequence of letters in the common order, then in the inverted 
order, and then they regroup the two edges, starting from the first and last letter 
and moving to the centre. The alphabets traced by the bishop not only represent 
the various levels of understanding, but they also reflect a learning practice that 
dates from Late Antiquity. 

Manuscripts play a huge role in transmitting traces of medieval liturgical 
practices to us. The extremely large number of prescriptions and rubrics served 
as a basis for the development of liturgical actions, but most of all, the Ordo 
missae and the Ordo officii provided essential instruments for what could be 
called “time management”. As we know, the liturgical year is based upon a se- 
ries of feasts, either fixed-date feasts like Christmas, Epiphany and the feasts of 
saints or moveable-date feasts (Sundays, Faster, Pentecost, etc.). Their interac- 
tion sometimes caused issues if two important feasts fell on the same day. 
Moreover, the development of the Sanctoral Cycle in the Late Middle Ages 
caused several problems in managing liturgical ceremonies. 

Let us look at the beginning of the liturgical year now for an example of this 
kind of concern. If the first Sunday of Advent falls on 30 November when the 
feast of St Andrew occurs, it has to be decided whether the daily Mass and Office 
should be that of the Sunday or that of St Andrew and which feast should pre- 
vail over the other one. In these cases, more than one solution may be proposed, 
depending on the importance of each feast: the less important one may be sup- 
pressed or moved to the following day, or some element of one feast and of the 
other could be performed in the same ceremony. 

The breviary of Sens (Paris, BnF, Latin 1028), for example, has an Ordo of- 
ficii which takes any possible scenario into account. The manuscript was copied 
during the last quarter of the thirteenth century and the rubric begins with a 


19 This manuscript is not a pontifical, but a collection of computational and astronomical texts. 
20 It should be noted that the Admonitio generalis (23 March 789) stated that the copying of 
liturgical books should be entrusted to mature men rather than young ones, who might corrupt 
them. Boretius 1883, 60. 

21 Stirnemann 2011. 
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series of situations that change the configuration of the Advent period from one 
year to another: 


In anno quo Natalis die dominica evenerit sunt quatuor septimane in adventu, et in tertia 
septimana fiunt ieiunia de quatuor temporum, quarta scilicet feria et sexta et sabbato; et in 
tertia feria tertie septimane erit festum sancte Lucie et feria secunda illius septimane ad ma- 
tutinum primum responsorium ‘Ecce apparebit’ secundum ‘Bethleem’. 


In the year when Christmas falls on a Sunday, there are four weeks in Advent, and in the 
third week there is the fasting of the Four Times, namely on Wednesday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, and on Tuesday of the third week there is the feast of Saint Lucy and on Monday of 
the same week the first responsory of matins is ‘Ecce apparebit', the second is ‘Bethleem’. 


So, if Christmas falls on a Sunday, then Advent lasts four full weeks, Advent 
Sundays are on 27 November and 4, 11 and 18 December, and the feast of St Lucy 
(13 December) falls on the Tuesday (feria tertia) of the third week. This third 
week of Advent is one of four weeks spread over the year with a special peniten- 
tial liturgy called Quatuor tempora, where fasting is prescribed on Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday. The calculation is then made by considering the possibil- 
ity that Christmas will fall on a Monday: 


In anno quo Natalis domini feria secunda evenerit, sunt tres septimane in adventu et unus 
dies, et in tertia septimana fiunt ieiunia quatuor temporum, et in quarta feria secunde eb- 
domade est festum sancte Lucie. Feria tertia secunde ebdomade in laudibus antiphona 
‘Rorate caeli". 


In the year when Christmas falls on a Monday, there are three weeks and one day in Ad- 
vent, and in the third week there is the fasting of the Four Times, and on Wednesday of 
the second week there is the feast of St Lucy. On Tuesday of the second week, antiphons 
for Lauds ‘Rorate caeli’. 


This case leads to a completely different situation where Advent is six days 
shorter and some ferial days have to be omitted. The Sundays in Advent fall on 
3, 10, 17 and 24 December, and this last Sunday coincides with Christmas Eve, 
which causes some issues with the organisation of the liturgy. The compiler of 
this Ordo officii seemed very concerned about how to regulate the dates of 
St Lucy (13 December) and St Thomas (21 December) with the different feasts of 
Advent. To fully understand why these two particular feasts are so problematic, 
we need to refer to the liturgical calendar, which is provided at the beginning of 
the manuscript. In fact, among all the feasts that are included in the Advent 
period, St Lucy is marked as a feast of nine lessons, which implies a certain 
solemnity, and that of St Thomas is a duplex feast, which constitutes the second 
highest degree of solemnity in Sens. The Ordo must regulate the coincidence of 
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the different feasts according to their importance, which is indicated by what is 
called the ritum, that is, the degree of solemnity of a feast.? Here the problem 
specifically concerns the feasts of St Lucy and St Thomas because, depending 
on the year, they may fall in the third week, that of the Four Times, and thus 
provoke a contradiction between a solemn celebration and a penitential time, or 
even a fasting day, which is precisely what happened to St Thomas when 
Christmas fell on a Tuesday.? The usefulness of the Ordo is therefore self- 
evident: it is a valuable instrument that can help the celebrant to solve any is- 
sues caused by overlapping feasts that call for different degrees of solemnity. 
The liturgical practice is described in varying detail on the pages of a liturgical 
manuscript, to the extent that it has to be performed: the book is a point of ref- 
erence, a guide, a support and a physical container for the text. 


3 Liturgical practice involving manuscripts 


A liturgical book can also be seen in another light, namely as an integral part of 
a religious ceremony and an essential element in constructing a daily religious 
practice. Not all liturgical books were used during a liturgical ceremony, how- 
ever: the Gospel, for example, could simply be displayed rather than read, like 
the famous Book of Kells (Dublin, Trinity College, MS 58), where the initial pag- 
es are so decorated that the text literally disappears in the innovative interplay 
of light and shade produced by the colours and gold ink. It was not essential to 
read the text, but it was important to see it and contemplate it as the verbum 
Dei.^ There are a number of features that speak for the function of the liturgical 
book; the way in which the book was copied - its use of script and decoration — 
is one of them. Codicological features reveal the use and destination of a manu- 
script as well: monumental manuscripts were usually intended to demonstrate 


22 Basically, the ritum includes - from the higher to the lower degree — double feasts (duplex), 
nine lessons (or twelve lessons in a monastic context), three lessons and the memoria or com- 
memoratio. However, each diocese tended to develop its own way of organising feasts, with 
different nuances between the major feasts (duplex maius and minus, simplex, annuale, etc.). 

23 There are two other major feasts in December, namely that of St Andrew and that of 
St Nicolas, both of which are duplex, but these feasts (on 30 November and 6 December respec- 
tively) never fall on the third week of Advent. 

24 This case is quite different from other luxuriously decorated Gospels such as the Drogo 
Gospel (Paris, BnF, Latin 9388), where the ivory plaque in the binding or fully illuminated 
pages are beside pages of text with decorated initials; in the Book of Kells, it is the text that is 
transformed in a decorated page, to the extent that the text itself is no longer recognisable. 
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the magnificence of the donor and recipient, while small books were conceived 
for personal reading. The text copied most frequently - that of the Bible — 
circulated in a variety of shapes and sizes, for example. The monumental size of 
the Codex Amiatinus (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Amiatinus 1), 
a giant Bible copied at the Wearmouth-Jarrow monastery in Northumbria at the 
end of the seventh century, tells us that this manuscript was probably not used 
during liturgy even though it contains some rubrics (possibly copied from the 
antigraph) that may suggest it was.” Rather, this kind of magnificent manu- 
script was intended as a gift destined for abbots or kings, like the stunning first 
Bible of Charles the Bald (Paris, BnF, Latin 1), which was copied and illuminat- 
ed for him at the scriptorium of Saint-Martin de Tours. 

One could argue that a manuscript containing an entire Bible was intended 
for study and not for liturgy, as liturgical readings taken from the Bible were 
copied in lectionaries or missals. However, we know for sure that some Bibles 
copied at Montecassino* in the eleventh century were used as a lectionary for 
the Office. Manuscript Montecassino, Archivio dell'Abbazia, 571, for example, 
only contains the major and minor prophets and displays marks for dividing the 
texts into Office readings. Isaiah was read during Advent, Jeremiah from Pas- 
sion Sunday to Easter Sunday and Ezekiel, Daniel and the minor prophets in 
November. The division into lessons was added by a later hand, but what makes 
us absolutely certain that it is a ‘liturgical Bible’ is the fact that the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah sung during the triduum sacrum display musical notation 
copied by the first hand. If monumental Bibles - intended either for liturgical or 
non-liturgical purposes — seem to have been the norm in the early Middle Ages, 
the panorama of biblical manuscripts changed dramatically with the creation of 
universities and the mendicant orders. 

A comparison with thirteenth-century Parisian Bibles is striking in this re- 
spect:” the pocket Bible was surely intended for studying, for preaching and as 


25 The non-liturgical use of this manuscript is perfectly evident to me, based on the presence 
of the psalter iuxta Haebreos, which never had a liturgical use in the Middle Ages. 

26 The first complete Bible copied at Montecassino dates from the twelfth century (Montecas- 
sino, Archivio dell'Abbazia, 557) and its textual model seems to have come from outside the 
abbey (see Unfer Verre 2010). During the preceding centuries, the Bible at Montecassino was 
copied in separate sets of biblical books (Ottateuch, Prophets, Sapiential Books, etc.). See 
Casavecchia, Maniaci and Orofino 2021. 

27 Parisian Bibles produced in great number during the second half of the thirteenth century 
are characterised by their compactness since the whole text of the Bible is reduced to fit into a 
small manuscript and by a much greater standardisation in the choice and order of biblical 
books. See Ruzzier 2022 on this phenomenon. 
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a basis for exegetical works. Its portable size made it easy to carry while travel- 
ling and guaranteed the text would always be readily accessible for quick con- 
sultation. We can exclude the possibility of it having a liturgical use, though. 
The presence of some Bible-missals and Bible-breviaries - i.e. manuscripts that 
contain a Bible and a missal or breviary - has recently been emphasised, how- 
ever, triggering new questions and opening new fields of investigation.” 

The Bible itself has a plurality of functions that impact on its size, text lay- 
out, codicological features and illumination. The case of the Bible sounds very 
particular since we are dealing with a kind of book that has multiple meanings, 
functions and uses. Liturgical books could have been intended for a much sim- 
pler purpose, namely to structure a ceremony, but a close examination of differ- 
ent types of liturgical books reveals a much more nuanced situation than that. 

Let us examine Rome, Santa Sabina, XIV L 1 now, a manuscript better 
known as 'the Dominican prototype'. It could be defined as a totum, i.e. a book 
containing all the texts that are necessary for the performance of the Dominican 
liturgy, both the Mass and Office. There are two other examples of this kind of 
book as well: the so-called Cistercian prototype (manuscript Dijon, Bibliothéque 
municipale, Ms. 114) and the totum of Piacenza, Biblioteca Capitolare, 65. From 
a structural point of view, the three manuscripts are all liturgical, but from an 
operative point of view, they were never actually used in liturgy. The first two 
manuscripts served as an ‘exemplar’, i.e. a reference work for copying other 
books. This procedure was supposed to ensure the uniformity of liturgical 
books, which was a concern for Cistercians as well as Dominicans. It is quite 
likely that the Piacenza totum had the same use; this is partially confirmed by 
the unusual content of the book, which preserves not only all the texts for the 
Mass and Office, but a computus and some text on music theory. 

As we have seen, books of great size were usually ‘show-books’ or “refer- 
ence books', while small books were intended for individual use. This general 
assumption leads to some important questions the moment changes in the size 
of a book become a general tendency; a great number of pocket Bibles were 
produced in the second half of the thirteenth century, for example. In the very 
same period, there is another type of book that followed the same trend - a 
book that contains the texts for the Office known as the breviary.? The enor- 
mous production of pocket breviaries indicates a shift in the practice concerning 


28 See Light 2013; Light 2016. The presence of a missal or breviary points to the fact that the 
owner was probably a clergyman, but the phenomenon has not received a satisfactory explana- 
tion yet. 

29 See Albiero 2019a. 
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liturgy and liturgical books: the Community Office, which was said and sung 
together, gives way to the private recitation of the canonical hours. During the 
thirteenth century, the spread of Dominican and - most of all - Franciscan or- 
ders gave strength to a new form of devotion and piety that is reflected in the 
importance conferred to the Office, to Marian reverence and to individual pray- 
ers. By the fourteenth century, clergymen were required to say the Daily Office, 
which may explain the increase in the production of small breviaries. Private 
recitation of the Office spread beyond the clergy, though, catching on among 
laypeople, and several pocket breviaries were copied for members of high- 
ranking families (the breviary of Charles V, for example, manuscript Paris, BnF, 
Latin 1052). The complex system of liturgical rules was hard for non-religious 
people to follow, however, which is why the appropriation of devotional prac- 
tice by laymen led to the creation of a prayer book that looks like an excerpt 
from the breviary initially: the book of hours, which was a huge success in the 
fourteenth and particularly the fifteenth century. 

The contents of the book of hours - generally, the offices of the Virgin Mary, 
of the Dead, of the Cross and of the Holy Spirit, the litanies, some gospel read- 
ings and the penitential psalms - put this book outside the structure of the li- 
turgical year: being able to avoid all the liturgical rules on the overlapping of 
feast days made the book of hours much easier to use than the breviary. The 
lack of any liturgical norm (which was eventually imposed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities) stimulated the creativity of the scribes and owners, who experi- 
mented with new forms of piety and communication using original texts, either 
in Latin or in vernacular languages. 

The difference between the breviary and the book of hours lies not only in 
their respective content and structure, but in their function and the practice 
they reflect. The breviary was preferably copied in religious circles, while the 
book of hours was entrusted to professional workshops; the breviary was used 
in the liturgy where it was recited collectively or individually; the book of hours 
was only intended for private use outside a liturgical setting; the text of the 
breviary was subject to control by the ecclesiastical authority, which validated 
its conformity with the use and updates of the liturgy, whereas the book of 
hours was the privileged place for creating new devotional texts. 

The differences between the breviary and the book of hours seem to be per- 
fectly clear in terms of their dynamics, text and operational phases. However, 
let us consider the case of a number of breviaries that are liturgical with respect 
to their content, but that were not actually used during the Office in medieval 
times. These breviaries were copied for members of the royal family in France, 
like the breviary Paris, BnF, Latin 1288, written in the middle of the fourteenth 
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century for Jeanne de Bourbon, wife of Charles V, or Latin 1052, which was men- 
tioned previously. Sumptuously decorated, they appear in the inventories of the 
royal library and their destination is confirmed by a number of external details; 
they contain the whole Office for the entire liturgical year, but they were only 
used for private recitation.” Despite their content, books of this kind never had 
a liturgical use, nor were they supposed to be used by the clergy. In this respect, 
it is essential to identify the recipient of a liturgical book in order to understand 
its inherent nature and the practice involving books, which is deduced from 
paratextual elements such as decoration and marks of ownership. In this case, 
books with the same content were intended to be used in very different con- 
texts. 


4 Practice in liturgical manuscript production 


The appearance of a liturgical manuscript, i.e. its external or internal facies, is the 
outcome of a series of more or less conscious choices in the making of the book. In 
fact, scribal practices regarding liturgical books are partly linked to the tradition of 
a scriptorium and partly to the content of the book. The script, the colours, the 
illumination and the layout are the result of a series of economical, aesthetical and 
social constraints and the perpetuation of customary procedures. 

Take Paris, BnF, NAL 300 and Troyes, Médiathéque Jacques Chirac, 1732, for 
example (see Table 1). These are both breviaries and are identical in size, but the 
way in which they display their contents is very different. The first one, a brev- 
iary from fourteenth-century Bordeaux, has twenty-seven lines in two columns 
in a small gothic script and a high level of exploitation of the page, while the 
second, a Cistercian breviary from Clairvaux, has twelve long lines written in a 
large, round gothic script, with each page containing a small amount of text. 
The reason for such different choices is linked to the quite conservative scribal 
practice of the Clairvaux scriptorium, where the new two-column layout was 
adopted much later than elsewhere. 


30 Albiero 2019b. 
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Table 1: Comparison of two breviaries 


Paris, BnF, NAL 300 Troyes, Med. J. Chirac, 1732 

Bordeaux breviary, 14" c. Clairvaux breviary, 13'^ c. 

Dimensions 182x 130mm 180 x 134 mm 
Written space 133 x 95 mm 125 x 88mm 
Columns 2 1 
Number of lines 27 12 


The use of a large script in a small book is quite surprising, both because of the 
great waste of parchment, which was a very expensive material indeed, and 
because the small amount of text on every page obliged the reader to turn the 
pages frequently and touch the manuscript a great deal, thereby increasing its 
wear. The Cistercian breviary from Clairvaux copied in the thirteenth century 
was still in Clairvaux in 1472 when Abbot Pierre de Virey prepared a catalogue of 
the library’s books (it was identified by Andr& Vernet as item Z 52 in this cata- 
logue).* A short description of the volume is followed by the words ‘ad usum 
infirmarie' (“for use in the infirmary”). Even if the reference to the infirmary is 
from the fifteenth century, the manuscript was probably still copied for this 
purpose. The reason for this uneconomic choice is that the book was meant to 
be used in the monastery's infirmary. Speculating that sick (or merely elderly) 
monks would not have been able to read a small script, we could infer that this 
breviary was intended for those monks unable to take part in the Community 
Office who were supposed to recite a shortened version of it alone. 

A manuscript's layout reflects various aspects concerning its readability 
and the ability to find specific texts in it quickly. Scribes used three main devic- 
es to help readers get their bearings on a page: a hierarchy of decorated initials 
for some types of texts, for instance, plus the use of distinctive kinds of script, 
such as capitals or uncial letters, and the use of different colours, mainly red for 
the rubrics, but blue and gold as well. Paris, BnF, Latin 9438, a sacramentary 
written in the middle of the ninth century for Drogon, bishop of Metz, displays 
an initial for every prayer, for example, but uses a bigger initial for the collect, 
the first prayer of each Mass. This was actually a strategy to help the reader find 
the beginning of each liturgical day. Prayers are introduced here by a title writ- 
ten in uncial gold letters. Letters of this kind were also used for initials and the 
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first words of each formulary in a Winchester benedictional from the tenth cen- 
tury (Paris, BnF, Latin 987), while rubrics were written in red uncials. 

Using different colours was certainly an effective way of creating a hierar- 
chy of importance and presenting a page in a pleasing manner. The calendar 
contained in Paris, Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal, 602 from the Dominican convent 
of Poissy uses gold ink for the major feasts, like the dedication of the church, 
St Dominic and Christmas, blue for other feasts marked as totum duplex, like 
John the Baptist, Mary Magdalene and Augustine, red for the feast duplex and 
semiduplex and brown ink for the minor feasts. Colours mark a precise structure 
here. In other cases, though, the correspondence between a colour and the im- 
portance of a feast is not a consistent one; sometimes colours were just used to 
create a chromatic variation of no significance at all. In the Salisbury calendar 
in Paris, BnF, NAL 2628, for example, certain major feasts are written in capital 
letters in two alternating colours, while other feasts are written in gold, blue, 
green and red without assigning a specific colour to a particular kind of feast. 

The layout of liturgical manuscripts is problematic to the extent that several 
different elements needed to be arranged on the same page in a coherent man- 
ner: the text, the decoration and, in certain cases, the musical notation. These 
three elements coexisted in a more or less harmonious way: they were added at 
different stages of copying a book and sometimes there was a gap between what 
was planned at the beginning and how the manuscript actually turned out in 
the end. The Exultet rolls from southern Italy are a striking example of the diffi- 
cult ‘cohabitation’ of different elements in the same written space, as their illus- 
tration is inverted in relation to the script and notation.” 

One aspect that has not been studied systematically up till now is the strat- 
egy that was used to copy musical liturgical manuscripts and the interaction 
between music, script and decoration.? In early noted manuscripts, the neumat- 
ic notation is written in the interlinear space and the script in a smaller size to 
allow the notation to be copied. This was possible as long as the notation did 
not need much space and the neumes did not reflect the distance between mu- 
sical pitches. However, problems with aligning arose when the musical notation 
evolved from the 'in campo aperto' type to the staff notation. The transition is 
evident in a few manuscripts, which show the scribe's hesitation in placing the 
notation on the page properly. In an Italian missal from the twelfth century 
(Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria, 2679), the scribe did not respect the dry point 
lines traced for the text when he was copying the notation and used three dry 


32 See Kelly 1996. 
33 See Baroffio 1989; Deeming 2006; Albiero 2012. 
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point lines to write two lines of text and music. This was a transitional step be- 
fore the notation began to be written on lines that were purposely traced. 

Notations did not evolve in the same way across Europe; some of them re- 
mained staffless, while others began to be copied on one or more lines. In the 
Gaillac gradual (Paris, BnF, Latin 776), the notation is copied on one dry point 
line; the ruling of the page has been traced regularly and the lines are the same 
distance apart, but one of them is used for the text and another for the notation. 
In this case, the scribe (or whoever prepared the page) did not have to distin- 
guish which lines were used for the text and which ones for the music. 

The notation gradually evolved into a more complex system needing up to 
four lines. In Modena, Biblioteca Capitolare, O.I.16, a Kyriale from the twelfth 
century, the notation is written on four dry point lines partially coloured in 
yellow and red and at the same distance apart. In a more sophisticated layout, 
the text occupies a larger space than the area between each line of the musical 
staff. This solution called for more complex and careful planning of the page, 
where the space had to be organised according to the specific content of the 
book. The system required a different procedure in pricking and ruling the page, 
as shown in Bergamo, Biblioteca Civica Angelo Mai, MA 150: the pricking for the 
text lines is shifted towards the edge of the page with respect to the notation, 
and the space required for the text is larger than that assigned to the lines of the 
staves. 

All these examples show how liturgical practice is at the intersection of 
knowledge and ‘know-how’ regarding the ceremonies themselves, the use and 
the destination of books and, of course, the specific copying strategies that were 
implemented in each scriptorium or atelier. What hides behind a liturgical book 
is a universe of rites, people, objects and texts that contributed to the construc- 
tion of a habit and tradition and that forms the identity of a community and a 
society as a whole. Liturgical practice is, in fact, a social practice, no matter 
whether it involves a ritual action, a sacrament, the use of a liturgical book or its 
transformation and adaptation. Liturgy had an impact outside liturgical practic- 
es in medieval times, involving all layers of society, and, since it is not a random 
practice but a reiterated and consistent one, it formed a frame of reference that 
was the foundation of intellectual activities, exegetical methods, scientific pro- 
cedures and artistic production. At the same time, liturgical practice impacted 
its own forms and contents, as it shaped and transformed the size and form of 
books, their content and the way they were produced. 
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Manuscripts 


Angers, 
Bibliothéque municipale, 
477 


Bergamo, 
Biblioteca Civica Angelo Mai, 
MA 150 


Bologna, 
Biblioteca Universitaria, 
2679 


Dijon, 
Bibliothéque municipale, 
Ms. 114 


Dublin, 
Trinity College, 
MS 58 


Florence, 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
Amiatinus 1 


Modena, 
Biblioteca Capitolare, 
0.1.16 


Montecassino, 
Archivio dell'Abbazia, 
557 
571 


Paris, 

Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal, 
602 
621 

Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
Latin 1 
Latin 776 
Latin 987 
Latin 1028 
Latin 1052 
Latin 1288 
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Latin 9388 
Latin 9438 
Latin 9970 
NAL 300 
NAL 2628 


Piacenza, 
Biblioteca Capitolare, 
65 


Rome, 
Santa Sabina, 
XIVL1 


Troyes, 
Médiathéque Jacques Chirac, 
1732 
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Felix Heinzer 
Objects or Actors? Medieval Latin 
Manuscripts in Ritual Performances 


Abstract: Having the Actor-Network-Theory (ANT) developed by Bruno Latour 
in mind, I explore the fecundity of an approach considering manuscripts as 
actors on the stage through three contrasted case studies from the medieval 
Latin tradition. Firstly I examine the metaphor of the open book in the Dies irae, 
a famous late medieval liturgical poem. The central section investigates how the 
authority of Pope Gregory I is embedded into liturgical books and how this au- 
thority is transferred to later periods, especially through Ekkehard IV of St Gall 
in his continuation of the Casus sancti Galli. Finally the most spectacular case of 
a manuscript acting in a ritual performance is that of the ninth-century Pürten 
Gospels re-used as a miraculous therapeutic instrument. 


1 Introduction 


In search of a comparative perspective on ritual uses of handwritten books with- 
in a fundamentally cross-cultural horizon, this paper will use the Actor- 
Network-Theory (ANT), developed by the Paris-based scholar Bruno Latour and 
others in the 1980s.! It seems indeed tempting to extend ANT’s fundamental 
caveat on behalf of subject-object dichotomies into a field such as manuscript 
culture(s), in this case with a specific focus on European material. As Beth Wil- 
liamson put it in her seminal reflections on pre-modern material culture as a 
whole: ‘Rather than thinking only of what people do with objects, we need also 
to think of how objects do things to and with people”.? In what follows, I would 
like to demonstrate the utility of such a change of perspective by presenting 
three case studies on ritual use of manuscripts in the context of Western Latin 
tradition — a choice which is clearly selective and culturally biased, as well as 
being inevitably conditioned (and limited) by my disciplinary competences. I do 
hope, however, that these examples will offer a potentiality of translation into 
other fields, to stimulate reflection and discussion not only on possible analo- 
gies but also - and probably even more so - on differences and even alterity. 


1 See, in particular, Latour 2005. 
2 Williamson 2014, 65. 


3 Open Access. O 2024 the author, published by De Gruyter. [CEET This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111343556-016 
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2 “Another Book was opened, which is the Book 
of Life”: building a poetical phantasm 


My first example, instead of dealing with a materially existing manuscript, re- 
fers to the literary narrative as an object. Its subject is a book celebrated in one 
of the most popular late medieval liturgical poems: the famous sequence Dies 
irae (‘Day of Wrath"), widely disseminated as part of the Mass of the Dead from 
the thirteenth century onwards:? ‘probably the most representative, culturally 
momentous and therefore famous poem of the Latin Middle Ages”.* The origin of 
the piece, attributed for a long time to the Franciscan friar Tommaso da Celano 
(d. 1260), still remains a riddle.’ Yet this did not, by any means, affect its im- 
pressive longevity — the sequence notably survived the almost complete exter- 
mination of this liturgical genre in the wake of the Tridentine Council‘ - and its 
far-reaching cultural appeal to this day. The array of musical settings of the text 
within the long tradition of European Requiem composition is more than im- 
pressive, and the same holds true for the almost countless evidence of textual or 
musical quotation, ranging from the Cathedral scene of Goethe's Faust right up 
to Howard Shore's score for The Lord of the Rings. 

In this paper, my intention is obviously not to deal with the career of the 
Dies irae but rather with some of its textual aspects, in particular with the fifth 
strophe which is conspicuously marked by bookish connotations: 'Liber scrip- 
tus proferetur / in quo totum continetur / unde mundus iudicetur' (‘A written 
book shall be brought forward, which contains everything and from which the 
world shall be judged"). 

First, two short preliminary clarifications: (1) This part of the text, like the 
whole sequence, refers to the Last Judgement as a unique event intended to 
close and suspend history, as it were, and therefore lacking an essential aspect 
of rituality, which is repetition. Nevertheless, this eschatological projection is 
obviously modelled on patterns of long-established juridical practices. (2) Alt- 
hough the liber mentioned here, instead of being a materially graspable entity, 


3 Heyse 1986; Rádle 1987. 

4 '[W]ahrscheinlich das reprásentativste, kulturell folgenreichste und darum berühmteste 
Gedicht des lateinischen Mittelalters', Rádle 1987, 334. 

5 Acircumspect discussion of the scenario of the poem's “phased” genesis and propagation in 
Rádle 1987, 334-336. 

6 For some illuminating reflections on its suppression by the Second Vatican Council, see 
Stock 2002. 

7 All English translations, unless stated otherwise, are the author's. 
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obviously has to be considered an element of literary fiction, its enormously 
influential agency as a highly symbolic socio-cultural “reality” is not diminished 
at all by this qualification. 

As with many other examples of medieval liturgical poetry, the sequence 
shows obvious evidence of a strategy of authorization by means of biblical ref- 
erences.? For the general scenario of the “Day of Wrath”, the poet's major inspi- 
ration seems to be Zephaniah 1:14—18.? But, at least to some extent, he might 
equally have considered the established tradition of biblical commenting, as the 
very beginning of the verse under scrutiny - “liber scriptus proferetur' - seems 
to reveal. The theme of the book is absent in Zephania, nor does the prophet use 
the verb proferre. I would like to suggest Jerome's commentary on the minor 
prophets as a reference, for he has both elements, even presenting them in an 
inspiring conjunction. Conflating the Zephaniah text with the mention of the 
book in similar eschatological contexts (notably Apocalypse 20:12), Jerome 
presents the day of the Lord's final judgement as the day “of the opening of the 
book” (“aperiendi libri”) and hence of the “disclosure of everybody's conscience' 
(‘pandendae conscientiae singulorum") where “all the pomp and shadow of 
former crimes and vices and of a life of luxury are brought to light amidst the 
assembly' ('et omnis pompa et imago antiquorum scelerum et vitiorum atque 
luxuriae proferetur in medium’) (Fig. 1). 

Whereas in Jerome, proferetur with its important connotation of public 
promulgation refers to the sins listed within the liber, and hence to its contents, 
the Dies irae links the verb to the book itself, making it act as the true protago- 
nist. This scenario is underscored by the last member of the strophe, ‘unde 
mundus iudicetur (‘[from the book] the world will be judged’), and is further 
reinforced by a simple but highly effective exploitation of a typical feature of the 
sequence's formal structure with its couplet-like textual and musical parallelism 
between two subunits (Fig. 2)." 


8 For more details cf. Rádle 1987 and Stock 2002. 

9 The sequence's beginning (‘Dies irae dies illa") can be found verbatim in v. 15 of the Zepha- 
nia text, where we also have the tuba (v. 16), which offers the exact model. For the remarkable 
poetical potential of the biblical text itself, cf. Irsigler 1977. 

10 Jerome, Commentarium in Sophoniam, ed. Adriaen 1970, 11. 399-405. 

11 Prose phrases in the first period of the genre, from around 1100, with increasingly rhythmi- 
cal verses additionally structured (as in this case) by internal end-rhyme. Cf. Hiley 1993 (on 
‘rhymed sequences’: 189-195), and as a case study on one of the earliest and most interesting 
examples of this shift, Arlt 1992. 
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Biblioteca Nacional de España B | 


Fig. 1: Last Judgement. Facundus-Beatus, 1047; Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de España, 
VITR/14/2, fol. 250%; public domain. 
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R— 


n 
Líber scríptus pro-fe-ré-tur, 


Jüdex ergo cum sedébit, 


Fig. 2: Dies irae, str. 5-6 (‘Liber scriptus [...]’, ‘Judex ergo [...]'); taken from Liber usualis, ed. 
Benedictines of Solesmes 1962, 1810 (details). 


The analogous positioning of liber and iudex at the opening of the paired versi- 
cles, combined with an identical melodic shaping, enhances their semantic 
relation within the musical performance itself: the agency of the book repre- 
sents that of the judge! 

But there is more. Following Jerome's example, the author of the sequence 
mobilizes a biblical background reaching beyond the Old Testament prophet. 
The phrase liber scriptus' evidently goes back to Apocalypse 5:1: “Et vidi in 
dextera sedentis super thronum librum scriptum intus et foris signatum sigillis 
septem' (‘And I saw on the right hand of him who was sitting on the throne a 
book written inside and outside and sealed with seven seals”). This reference 
not only confirms the intimate nexus between book and judge, but equally leads 
to a better understanding of the somewhat puzzling phrase “liber scriptus'. Far 
from just indicating a handwritten book, and thus being a somewhat tautologi- 
cal expression (in the thirteenth century a book could but be manuscript), the 
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phrase is an elliptic quote from the Johannine text. The author of the sequence 
has cut the complement “intus et foris' (“inside and outside") of the verse of the 
Apocalypse, which in turn draws on Ezekiel 2:9-10: ‘Et vidi et ecce manus missa 
ad me in qua erat involutus liber et expandit illum coram me qui erat scriptus 
intus et foris et scriptae erant in eo lamentationes et carmen et vae' (‘Then I 
looked, and behold, a hand was extended to me, and a scroll was in it. When He 
spread it out before me, it was written on the front and back, and written on it 
were lamentations, mourning and woe”).” 

A glance at the material aspects of the libri mentioned is not devoid of inter- 
est here: Ezekiel's ‘involutus liber’ is of course a scroll and the same holds true 
for the Apocalypse, whereas medieval readers of these texts would tend to asso- 
ciate them with the idea of a codex, as illustrations in numerous manuscripts 
actually show. Now, 'scriptus intus et foris', while thinking of a scroll, simply 
means that it had writing on both of its sides, which was rather unusual. The 
biblical phrase is thus primarily meant to indicate the fullness of the message of 
the mysterious book in question: the entire body of God's revelation to men that 
could not be contained by the material capacity of an ordinary book.? That is 
also Bede's interpretation in his influential commentary on the Apocalypse. 
According to him, the ‘Liber scriptus intus et foris’ stands for the Holy Scripture 
meant to contain the totality of knowledge about salvation: the Old Testament 
being written outside and the New Testament, as the visible fulfilment of the 
Old, inside.^ Given the fondness of allegorical thinking within patristic and 
medieval exegetic traditions, the growing influence of a re-reading of this inter- 
pretation in the sense of multi-layered semantics has nothing of a surprise. This 
is already the case with the seminal interpretation by Gregory the Great in his 
homilies on Ezekiel, where he distinguishes between outside and inside as rep- 
resenting the literal versus the spiritual understanding of Holy Scripture." In- 
terestingly enough, the author of the Dies irae seems to have in mind the first 
part of Bede's argument, for, while he abbreviates the biblical quote, he replac- 


12 On the general importance of Ezekiel as a subtext of the Apocalypse, see Sánger 2006 and 
Boxall 2007. 

13 See also Blount 2009, 103. 

14 “ET VIDI IN DEXTERA SEDENTIS SVPER THRONVM LIBRVM SCRIPTVM INTVS ET FORIS. 
Haec visio mysteria nobis sanctae scripturae per incarnationem domini patefacta demonstrat, 
cuius unitas concors vetus testamentum quasi exterius et novum continet interius', Bede, 
Explanatio Apocalypseos, I, 6, ed. Gryson 2001, 287, ll. 1-5. 

15 'Liber enim sacri eloquii intus scriptus est per allegoriam, foris per historiam, intus per spritu- 
alem intelligentiam, foris autem per sensum litterae simplicem, adhuc infirmantibus congruent- 
em”, Gregory the Great, Homeliae in Ezechielem prophetam, I, 9, ed. Adriaen 1971, 11. 590—595. 
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es in turn the deleted phrase by supplementing its meaning according to Bede's 
idea of textual entirety: 


Apocalypse 5:1: Librum scriptum / intus et foris. 
Dies irae v. 5: Liber scriptus proferetur / in quo totum continetur. 


Still, the accent is different. As the liturgical poem is actually drawing on the 
juridical categories of a lawsuit, its emphasis on the completeness of the book 
aims at all the records of the names and deeds of those who are going to be 
judged according to Apocalypse 20:11-12 (Vulgate, with King James Version 
below): 


Et vidi thronum magnum candidum, et sedentem super eum, a cuius conspectu fugit terra, et 
caelum, et locus non est inventus eis. Et vidi mortuos magnos, et pusillos stantes in conspectu 
throni, et libri aperti sunt: et alius Liber apertus est, qui est vitae: et iudicati sunt mortui ex 
his, qua scripta erant in libris secundum opera ipsorum. 


And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the 
heaven fled away; and there was found no place for them. And I saw the dead, small and 
great, stand before God; and the books were opened: and another book was opened, 
which is the Book of Life: and the dead were judged out of those things which were writ- 
ten in the books, according to their works. 


It is conspicuous that this amazing text, which also marks pictorial representa- 
tions of the eschatological judgement from medieval manuscript illuminations, 
resonates at this point of the sequence. If one follows Hans Blumenberg's fasci- 
nating discussion of Western metaphors on books and reading, in his Legibility 
of the World, this biblical model reflects a typical scenario of a juridical process 
where the judge relies on two different species of reference books for his sen- 
tence: the legal code — Augustine in his City of God proposed to understand the 
many books of Apocalypse 20 as those of the biblical Old and New Testament, 
functioning as a mandatory moral compass" - and the records of human ac- 
tions. The author of the sequence however suspends this comparative duplicity, 
reducing the plurality of books of Apocalypse 20 to the one and only 'Liber 


16 Biblia sacra, ed. Weber 2007. 

17 'Ergo illi libri, quos priore loco posuit, intellegendi sunt sancti, et veteres et novi, ut in illis 
ostenderetur, quae deus fieri sua mandata iussisset' (‘By those books, then, which he first 
mentioned, we are to understand the sacred books old and new, that out of them it might be 
shown what commandments God had enjoined"), Augustine of Hippo, De Civitate Dei libri XXII, 
10, 14, ed. Dombart and Kalb 1955, 11. 31-33. 
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scriptus intus et foris' conflated with the Liber vitae, the Book of Life in which 
everything is contained. 

Apocalypse 5:1 further enhances the auratic status of the Liber scriptus” 
while insisting on its strongly arcane nature by presenting the book as being 
‘sealed with seven seals’ (‘signatum sigillis septem"). This is another significant 
mystification of the book which, although immediately following the phrase 
“intus et foris”, is again omitted by the poet, despite the broadly attested medie- 
val iconographic tradition of this remarkable feature.” 

Switching to the commentary tradition, it is interesting to go back again to 
Augustine, who makes a particularly interesting point while dealing with the 
almost surreal concept of a single book containing the entirety of all deeds of 
mankind: 


Qui liber si carnaliter cogitetur, quis eius magnitudinem aut longitudinem ualeat aestimare? 
Aut quanto tempore legi poterit liber, in quo scriptae sunt uniuersae uitae uniuersorum? An 
tantus angelorum numerus aderit, quantus hominum erit, et vitam suam quisque ab angelo 
sibi adhibito audiet recitari? Non ergo unus liber erit omnium, sed singuli singulorum.” 


If this book be materially considered, who can reckon its size or length, or the time it 
would take to read a book in which the whole life of every man is recorded? Shall there be 
present as many angels as men, and shall each man hear his life recited by the angel as- 
signed to him? In that case there will be not one book containing all the lives, but a sepa- 
rate book for every life. 


As Augustine's conclusion is hardly compatible with the biblical text compel- 
ling us to think of just one single book, he no doubt has to call on a sort of mi- 
raculous divine power to solve the conundrum. However, speaking in such a 
‘physical’ way (carnaliter in Augustin's terms) of a book of incommensurable 
size and ponderousness might have substantially contributed to the “imaginary” 
tradition of the eschatological Liber vitae up to such suggestive representations 
as William Blake's design The Day of Judgement of 1805 (Fig. 3). 


18 Cf. the entries ‘Apokalypsemotive’ and ‘Thron (Hetoimasia)’ in Kirschbaum and Braunfels 
1968-1976, vol. 1, col. 143 and vol. 4, col. 307. 
19 Augustine of Hippo, De Civitate Dei libri XXII, 20, 14, ed. Dombart and Kalb 1955, 11. 35-40. 
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Fig. 3: William Blake, The Day of Judgement, 1805; watercolour illustration for Robert Blair's 
poem The Grave; courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago. 


A last comment on the Liber vitae: even though we are dealing here with an 
imaginary book referring to an eschatological future, this ‘phantasm’ also pro- 
duces a historical phenomenon that can still be found in specifically organized 
manuscripts storing institutional memory, produced since the late eighth centu- 
ry and reaching their peak in the ninth century. Sometimes, these bookish con- 
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tainers of memory were purposefully called “libri vitae”, an obvious hint at the 
eschatological reference on which these lists were supposed to be modelled.” 
The concept of name is absolutely crucial in this context, something that be- 
comes clear if we look again at the fifth chapter of the Apocalypse: “Whoever 
prevails, so shall he be clothed in white vestments. And I will not delete his 
name from the Book of Life”.* This is a pledge taking up the archetypal promise 
to the people of Israel formulated in the prophetic message of Isaiah: T have 
called thee by thy name; thou art Mine' (Isaiah 43:1). With such biblical reso- 
nances the crowded and almost congested name lists of these manuscripts are 
given their real significance. Some exceptionally decorated examples such as 
the confraternity book of the church of Durham with its names written through- 
out in gold and silver ink seems even to lay claim to a material emulation of the 
heavenly reference they are foreshadowing. 

To briefly sum up this first part: the "liber scriptus' of the Dies irae is defi- 
nitely more than just an object. A phantasm empowered by biblical authoriza- 
tion as well as a reference for materially existing manuscripts, this imaginary 
book, charged with highly auratic connotations, enters on stage as a leading 
actor of the ritually shaped finale of the theatrum mundi, cast as a master of 
eternal life and death. 


3 Books authorizing ritual 


While the case of the Dies irae paradigmatically illustrates the fundamental 
nature of Christian liturgy as a practice bound forwards, towards its eschatolog- 
ical completion, the service books used as ritual tools to orchestrate this antici- 
pation of ‘heavenly liturgy’ are instead oriented backwards, essentially subject- 
ed by tradition to concepts of standardization. That is why in a medieval 
perspective, reformation of liturgical discipline is fundamentally conceived as a 
return to a supposedly ideal state of original perfection. Thus, to paraphrase the 
emblematic title of a magisterial study by Klaus Schreiner on late medieval mo- 
nastic reformation,? renovation is mostly remembrance. 

This is particularly evident in one of the crucial moments of the history of 
Christian liturgy in the Latin West: the eagerly desired and politically under- 


20 Niederkorn-Bruck 2012, 384. 

21 ‘Qui vicerit, sic vestietur vestimentis albis, et non delebo nomen eius de Libro vite’ (Apoca- 
lypse 5:3). 

22 Schreiner 1988. 
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pinned ‘Romanization’ of liturgical rites and repertories promoted by the Frank- 
ish rulers in the Carolingian period, on many occasions and especially in Gaul 
harshly defended as the pristine purity of tradition (‘puritas antiquitatis") de- 
manding to be protected against innovations.” Numerous liturgical codices of 
this period explicitly claim their dependence on 'authentic' Roman books ("libri 
authentici’),“ many of them explicitly hoisting the flag of Pope Gregory I.” In 
the case of sacramentaries, this is performed by means of an almost standard- 
ized prefatory formula referring to the venerable model *worked out by the Ro- 
man Pope Saint Gregory’ (‘a sancto Gregorio Papa Romano editus/editum’),”* 
whereas the pope's authorship of the body of the Mass chant is indicated by a 
versified encomium, the famous Gregorius Praesul (Fig. 4).” 

The early-ninth-century Monza Cantatorium, the oldest known copy of 
Frankish reception of this repertory, probably from northern France (perhaps 
Corbie), represents a particularly interesting case of this labelling. The manu- 
script written on purple dyed parchment not only has Gregorius Praesul as an 
introduction to the textual body inside the manuscript (fol. 2) but signals the 
presumed ‘Gregorian’ authorship even before the book is opened (Fig. 5). 

The codex has the typical oblong shape of early Cantatoria and is bound in 
a re-used early-sixth-century consular diptych showing portraits of two Roman 
consuls slightly reshaped and renamed by two captions as David and Gregory, 
the latter being additionally tagged above his (later) tonsured head by the first 
two verses of the aforementioned poem.? By such a suggestive parallelization, 
Gregory and the body of chants named after him are embedded in the reference 
tradition of cultic praise par excellence: the biblical singing of psalms attributed 
to David! 


23 The phrase is taken from an often-quoted additional canon of the Synod of Meaux (845) 
condemning non-biblical additions to the traditional ‘Gregorian’ repertory. See Crocker 1977, 
418-420; Haug 1991; more recently Leitmeier 2013, 38. 

24 See Heinzer 2008. 

25 Onthe ideological backgrounds of this adscription cf. Mews 2011. 

26 Deshusses 1971, 62-63; Heinzer 2008, 39-40. 

27 Hesbert 1935, 2; Stáblein 1968; McKinnon 2001. 

28 For more details see Steenbock 1965, 72-73 (no. 7 and Fig. 9), who proposes to date the adap- 
tation of the diptych including the Gregory caption to around 900, and Palazzo 1998, 79-80. 
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Fig. 4: Reichenau sacramentary, Reichenau, mid-ninth century; Stuttgart, Württembergische 
Landesbibliothek, Cod. Don. 191, fol. 5"; public domain. 
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Fig. 5: Monza Cantatorium, ivory diptych (King David and Pope Gregory the Great), early ninth 
century; Monza, Tesoro della Basilica S. Giovanni, 109; https://it.wikipedia.org/wiki/File: 
Dittico di gregorio magno, monza, museo, della cattedrale.jpg (accessed on 18 July 2023); 
public domain. 


The use of ivory plates for bindings of this genre of book? seems to be a rather 
consistent practice, as the material evidence of preserved specimens suggests.” 
Moreover, this tradition is historically attested by an oft-quoted passage by the 
ninth-century liturgical commentator Amalarius of Metz, in his Liber officialis of 
820, in which he compares the Christian cantor to the Old Testament Levites, 
the musicians who performed in the Temple: 


29 For a general presentation of its typology and history, see Huglo 2001. 
30 Jeffery 1995, 65-66; Ganz 2015, 302; more generally on use (and re-use) of the material for 
bindings of liturgical codices, see Carmassi 2015, 90—95. 
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‘Laudabunt enim Dominum levitae per manus David, sive in organis quae ipse fecit sive 
psalmos quos ipse instituit concinentes'. Eorum vice cantor sine aliqua necessitate legendi 
tenet tabulas in manibus ut figurant illud psalmistae: ‘Laudent nomen eius in choro et tym- 
pano et psalterio psallant ei.?! 


‘The Levites will praise the Lord through the hands of David, either with the instruments 
that he made or by singing the psalms that he instituted" [quoting Bede's commentary in 
Esdras]. In their place the cantor holds tablets in his hands, without any need to read [i.e. 
sing] from them, so that they symbolize the words of the Psalmist: “Let them praise his 
name with dancing, psalming to him with tambourine and lyre!’ [Ps. 149:3] 


This allegorizing actually suits the presence of David on the Monza tablets sur- 
prisingly well, with Amalarius adding an important remark on the material 
aspect of the tablets: ‘Tabulas quas cantor in manu tenet solent fieri de osse’ 
(They are customarily made of bone").? Obviously, the Cantatorium is the typi- 
cal attribute of the cantor and his outstanding role in the field of liturgical 
chant, as a signature of his noble office of directing the liturgical chant of the 
community. This seems to be indicated by the formulaic phrase ‘Cantor cum 
cantatorio' in the description of the Roman Mass in the Ordo Romanus I of 
around 700: between the readings of the Epistle and of the Gospel, “Cantor cum 
cantatorio ascendit et dicit responsum' ('the cantor with the Cantatorium as- 
cends [the steps of the ambo] and chants the response").? 

While artefacts like the Monza Cantatorium do speak for themselves, it is 
equally true — as Andreas Haug has emphasized in a survey on the dossier of 
narratives about this transalpine migration — that we actually have very little 
reliable contemporary information about the organization of this process, and 
know little about the actors and media on which such transfers were based.” 
That means, as Haug judiciously points out, that our scholarly understanding of 
this complex and highly momentous cultural process is marked significantly by 
what Patrick Geary has called “Phantoms of Remembrance”, that is, by narra- 
tives of authors writing several generations later? and thus creating what Jan 
Assmann calls memory which is ‘made’. 


31 Amalarius of Metz, Liber officialis, III, 16, ed. Hanssens 1948, 303. 

32 Amalarius of Metz, Liber officialis, ed. Hanssens 1948, 303. 

33 Andrieu 1960, 87, no. 57. 

34 Haug 2014. 

35 'Much of what we think we know about the early Middle Ages was determined by the 
changing problems and concerns of eleventh century men and women, not by those of the 
more distant past', Geary 1994, 7. 

36 Assmann 2005, 7-8. 
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The story told by Ekkehard IV in his continuation of the Casus sancti Galli” on 
the famous St Gall Cantatorium of around 922 to 925, considered to be the oldest 
known consistently notated record of Roman-Frankish Mass chant,* now housed 
in the former abbey's library as St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek St. Gallen, Cod. 359,? fits 
perfectly into that picture (Fig. 6). 

The manuscript still shows the typical diptych shape and format as in the 
case of the Monza codex, and its front cover presents two ivory reliefs represent- 
ing Dionysus fighting the inhabitants of India, stemming from an early-sixth- 
century Byzantine context (Fig. 7):“° a deliberate use of spolia whose material 
and iconography were seemingly intended to give the manuscript an aura of 
venerable antiquity and hence of outstanding authority, which is actually the 
nucleus of Ekkehard's narrative, created about a century after its production. 
The codex is celebrated here as a direct copy from the purported original of 
Gregory himself, the authenticum as it is called here again, eventually brought 
to St Gall by a Roman cantor. This bears witness to an increasing emphasis of 
the role of the book within the context of the transfer, typical of the eleventh 
century, as Andreas Haug has emphasized.“ At its final destination the book 
was allegedly placed on a kind of pulpit in the choir of the abbey church, to 
serve as a reference to be looked at as in a sort of mirror (“quasi in speculo") in 
instances of doubt about the correctness of a given chant: “in cantu si quid dis- 
sentitur’. Once again, as in the case of the eschatological Liber vitae, the book is 
enthroned and appointed to act as a judge! 


37 Ekkehard IV, St. Galler Klostergeschichten, ed. and tr. Haefele 2013, 106-109; for some 
nuances of the translation see now Ekkehard IV, Casuum Sancti, ed. and tr. Haefele and Tremp 
2020, 279. 

38 The codex was evidently designed for this new element from the very start, as the scribe 
purposefully left the required space between the text lines to have the neumes filled in. 

39 «http://www.e-codices.unifr.ch/de/list/one/csg/0359» (accessed on 4 April 2023). Most recent 
codicological description: von Euw 2008, 470-472 (no. 131). See also Guilmart 2015; Heinzer 2015. 
40 Von Euw 2000, 96-97. 

41 Haug 2014, 121: 'Die Texte des neunten und die des elften Jahrhunderts unterscheiden sich 
signifikant hinsichtlich der darin waltenden Vorstellungen von den Medien und Mechanismen 
des Transfers. An diesen Differenzen lásst sich die wachsende Bedeutung von Büchern für den 
ráumlichen Transfer und für das Tradieren von Musik ablesen und auch der mediengeschicht- 
liche Übergang zu Büchern mit Notation'. 
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Fig. 6: Cantatorium of St Gall, c. 922—925; St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek St. Gallen, Cod. 359, p. 25; 
public domain. 
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Fig. 7: Cantatorium of St Gall, ivory cover (early sixth century); St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek St. 
Gallen, Cod. 359. 
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Ekkehard seems to suggest here an imitation of the Roman situation where, he 
states, the autograph of Gregory's (Mass) antiphonary was enthroned in a simi- 
lar way: 


Erat Rome instrumentum quoddam et theca ad antiphonarii authentici publicam omnibus 
adventantibus inspectionem: repositorium quod a cantu nominabant cantarium. 

Tale quidem ipse apud nos - ad instar illlius circa aram Apostolorum cum authentico - lo- 
cari fecerit, quem ipse attulit exemplato antiphonario.”” 


In Rome there existed a sort of instrument with a shelf allowing public inspection of the 
autograph of the antiphonary to everybody who would come, a repository which from 
‘cantus’ was named 'cantarium'. 

A similar one to that which was located in the vicinity of the altar of the Apostles which he 
[Romanus]? had placed there for the copy of the antiphonary he had brought. 


This rather intricate text demands some comments. Its subtext is the narrative of 
the transalpine reception - and alteration! — of Roman (‘Gregorian’) chant in the 
Carolingian period as it is seminally told in Chapters 6 to 10 of the second book 
of the late-ninth-century Vita Gregorii Magni by John the Deacon, ^ with the 
‘original’ antiphonary of the pope as the main protagonist of this story. This 
background is confirmed by the following addition in the upper margin of page 
54 of the late-ninth- to early-tenth-century St Gall copy of John's text (St Gall, 
Stiftsbibliothek St. Gallen, Cod. 578), already mentioned by Ildefons von Arx 
and attributed to Ekkehard's own hand by Susan Rankin:** 


Subaudis: Petrum et Romanum. Sed Romanum febre infirmatum nos Sanctigallenses quidem 
retinuimus, qui nos cantilenas Karolo iubente edocuit, et antiphonarium e suo exemplatum 
in cantario, sicut Rome est iuxta Apostolorum aram, locavit.** 


You should supply: Peter and Romanus. But as for Romanus, falling ill with a fever, we of 
St Gall kept him with us, and he taught as the melodies at Charlemagne's behest, and lo- 
cated the antiphonary copied from its own model in the same way as it was in Rome in the 
vicinity of the altar of the Apostles. 


42 I am following here the edition of Ekkehard IV, Casuum S. Galli Continuatio I, ed. von Arx 
1829, 102-103, while the somewhat over-articulating punctuation (for the sake of presenting 
the structure of the text as clearly as possible) and the translation are mine. 

43 Not Petrus, as Haug 2014, 142 erroneously has it. 

44 Buchinger 2008, 137-138, n. 86. 

45 <http://www.e-codices.unifr.ch/de/csg/0578//54> (accessed on 4 April 2023). See Ekkehard IV, 
Casuum S. Galli Continuatio I, ed. von Arx 1829, 103, n. 55; Rankin 1995, 373-374. 

46 St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek St. Gallen, Cod. 578, p. 54. 
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The page where the note was inserted into St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek St. Gallen, 
Cod. 578 contains John's Chapters 9 and 10 with the author mentioning Grego- 
ry's “authenticus antiphonarius' and the two (unnamed) singers sent by Pope 
Hadrian to Gaul on Charlemagne's behest, to bring the true tradition of Roman 
chant to the Frankish church, and Ekkehard's addition refers exactly to this 
couple of singers.^ Its wording is very close to that of the aforementioned pas- 
sage of the Casus (see above) which most likely goes back to this note. In both 
instances, Ekkehard suggests a parallel between the Roman situation of Grego- 
ry's “original”, and the way its copy (the 'exemplatus antiphonarius”) is staged at 
St Gall. This point is somehow unclear in Hans F. Haefele's translation, ^? where- 
as von Arx, while editing the text for the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, must 
have already sensed the potential danger of confusion, and added a footnote to 
ensure the right understanding of the passage. ^? 

What might make Ekkehard's construction a little puzzling is his mention of 
an ‘altar of the Apostles'.? In this specific Roman context this obviously points 
to Peter and Paul as the Princes of the Apostles, traditionally associated with 
the Church of Rome. However, as they are buried in two different places, there is 
no trace of a Roman altar dedicated to the two of them. This irritation is most 
likely due to the blurred description of the Roman situation by John the Deacon 
himself,” that Ekkehard tries to render with his phrase ‘circa aram apostolo- 
rum', presumably shaped on a similar but widespread wording clearly referring 
to Rome as the ‘home’ of the two apostolic saints: the formula of the "limina 
apostolorum’, attested as early as the eighth century. As for the interesting term 
cantarium, it might equally have been coined by Ekkehard. The Mittellateinisch- 


47 See Haug 2014, 108-109, n. 15 and 132. 

48 Ekkehard IV, Casuum Sancti, ed. and tr. Haefele and Tremp 2020, 275-276, n. 14. 

49 Ekkehard IV, Casuum S. Galli Continuatio I, ed. von Arx 1829, 103, n. 55: ‘Sensus horum 
verborum est iste: Romanus antiphonarium hoc, quod ipse Romae de authentico descriptum 
attulerat, in S. Galli templo exposuit eodem modo quo b. Gregorius M. antiphonarium suum 
circa aram apostolorum locaverat' (“The sense of these words is this: Romanus exposed the 
antiphonary, he had brought himself from Rome as a copy of the autograph, in the church of St 
Gall doing this in the same way as the holy Gregory the Great had located his antiphonary in 
the vicinity of the altar of the Apostles'; my translation). 

50 I was not able to find any other evidence for the term “ara apostolorum’. 

51 In the section of his Vita Gregorii under scrutiny here, the venerable chant book is men- 
tioned along with other relics of the Pope (including his bed and the rod he used to exert disci- 
pline over the boys of his school). According to the author, these were preserved without any 
further distinction in Gregory's two former habitations near the entrance of Old St Peter's and 
at the Lateran basilica. 
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es Wörterbuch?” records only two instances of its use: Ekkehard's Casus and an 
addition to the Gesta Karoli Magni of Notker Balbulus in a twelfth-century man- 
uscript of the Gesta written by a scribe of Zwiefalten abbey obviously familiar 
with the passage in question of Ekkehard's Casus.? 

The strategy seems obvious: Ekkehard, trying to produce a pro domo re- 
writing of the narrative that Johannes Diaconus had drafted a century and a half 
before him, bridged his re-writing on one of the two cantores sent from Rome - 
to which he gave a (programmatic) name, Romanus - and on a set of manu- 
scripts: Gregory’s ‘antiphonarius authenticus' allegedly preserved in Rome, and 
the Cantatorium at St Gall as its transalpine counterfort. It is interesting though 
to observe a slight but important difference when comparing the aforemen- 
tioned notice he entered in the St Gall manuscript of the Vita sancti Gregorii, 
with the version of the same story in the Casus. In the notice of St Gall, Stiftsbib- 
liothek St. Gallen, Cod. 578 (see above) a third book is edged in between the two 
piers, for here, interestingly enough, Ekkehard has the St Gall copy enthroned 
on the repository by Romanus ‘copied from his own transcript’ (e suo exempla- 
tum”). Ekkehard might have been aware of the Cantatorium as a codex written 
by St Gall scribes in a style he was familiar with, and would therefore have 
known that it was not a Roman book. In the more literary context of the Casus, 
however, he condensed his narrative rather effectively in view of a two-step 
rhythm with the Roman original and the book Romanus had brought from Rome 
(‘quem ipse attulit’) to represent the Roman original at St Gall. While this trick 
highlights Ekkehard's skills as a storyteller, the scenario of ‘Phantoms of Re- 
membrance' (with a nod at Patrick Geary's felicitous formula) is garnished by a 
thoroughly material element: the ivories on the front cover of the manuscript! 

Where did these spolia come from and when did they travel to St Gall? To 
quote Anton von Euw: ‘Es gibt eigentlich nur eine sinnvolle Erklarung, námlich, 
dass sie schon Bestandteil der Hülle jenes Antiphonars (Cantatorium) waren, 
von dem Cod. 359 im 10. Jahrhundert abgeschrieben wurde’ (‘There is really 
only one sensible explanation, namely that they were already part of the cover 
of the very antiphonary (Cantatorium) from which St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek St. 


52 Prinz et al. 1969, 186. Cf. Peter Stotz’s ‘Introduction’ in Stotz 2002, vol. 1, 323 (8 68.9). 

53 According to Hans H. Haefele (Notker der Stammler, Taten Kaiser Karls des Grofen, ed. 
Haefele 1959, 15, n. 4). However, this addition (‘Sed et piissimus imperator cantorem illum sibi 
allectum, Petrum quidem nomine, sancti Galli cenobio immorari aliquantisper iusserat. Illic 
enim et cantarium sicut hodie est cum autentico antiphonario locans Romani cantare et discere 
[...] iussit") was again affected by the already discussed misunderstanding, as the scribe had 
the Gregorian authenticum located in St Gall instead of Rome! See now Ekkehard IV, Casuum 
Sancti, ed. and tr. Haefele and Tremp 2020, 515, n. 1. 
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Gallen, Cod. 359 was copied in the tenth century”). This recalls Ekkehard's 
aforementioned addition to the Vita Gregorii Magni in St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek 
St. Gallen, Cod. 578, where he had the codex brought by Romanus copied on the 
spot by local scribes producing what is now St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek St. Gallen, 
Cod. 359. The ivories of the former book's binding would then have been re-used 
to clothe the St Gall copy, staging it as a tangible pledge of its venerable geneal- 
ogy as a ‘Roman’ book, as it were, and thus acting as a warranty of conformity 
with pristine Roman tradition. Moreover, and this is a really salient point, the 
ivories were also meant to authorize an unheard of element, which the Monza 
Cantatorium for example did not contain: the musical notation that the book 
crafted north of the Alps consistently contained; hence, not only the textual but 
even the musical aspect of the ‘Gregorian’ repertory comes into play. 

Literary and material aspects thus converge to make the Cantatorium an 
emblematical symbol of the abbey's claim to Romanitas. This is a strategy which 
seems to dovetail perfectly with a tendency that has been singled out by modern 
scholars such as Steffen Patzold^ and others, as the intrinsic rationale of the 
Casus: ‘Ekkehard uses the assembled tales on late-ninth- and tenth-century life 
in the Gallus cloister as evidence for his house's adherence to an unremitting 
preservation of the Rule of Benedict in his own day’ - and hence as an argument 
at rejecting external attempts at reform.’ As Karl Schmid suggested in 1991,” 
the momentum of this causa scribendi might have become even stronger after 
1034, the year of the imposition of the 'foreign' abbot Norpert, stemming from 
Stavelot as a stronghold of monastic reform in early-eleventh-century Lotharin- 
gia. His arrival seems to have caused severe troubles within the St Gall commu- 
nity, which Ekkehard might actually have had in mind in his Chapter 136 when 
speaking of 'times of a schism among the monks' that his community suffered 
“from the French’. Against this backdrop, Ekkehard's creation of such a pon- 
derous 'Codex-myth'? appears in an even more programmatic light: a monas- 
tery in possession of no less than a copy of Pope Gregory's own antiphonary, 
has every right to claim its exemption from any need of reformation as it is sup- 
posed to follow an unimpeachable - Roman - tradition of liturgical practice. 


54 Von Euw 2000, 97. 

55 Patzold 2000; Patzold 2013. 

56 Kruckenberg 2017, 64 (cf. also 60—61 with a rich bibliography in n. 6). 

57 Schmid 1991, 122. 

58 Ekkehard IV, St. Galler Klostergeschichten, ed. and tr. Haefele 2013, 264 (“tempora quae a 
Gallis patimur monachorum scismatis”), commented by Patzold 2013, 301-302. 

59 Inthe sense of the term coined by Graf 2015. 
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However, such *monumentalizing' of the codex might outshine a subtle but 
important relativization of its agency in the way Ekkehard himself tells this 
story. Here, the book alone appears to be insufficient to fully bear the transmis- 
sion of the repertory it is charged to convey from Rome over the Alps, as it needs 
to be accompanied by an expert of vocal performance: the Roman cantor. Yet, 
this interesting alliance between human and bookish agency is not just a per- 
sonal invention of Ekkehard, but can be observed as a consistent leitmotif in 
narratives about ‘missionary’ achievements in the context of ecclesiastical re- 
form activities. For the eleventh century, suffice it to remember the consistent 
policy of the Hirsau movement to settle new foundations systematically with 
monks equipped with a basic set of books, including the Constitutiones Hirsau- 
gienses and mostly (carefully corrected) liturgical manuscripts. These were con- 
sidered indispensable for the installation of a regular monastic life? — a practice 
echoed slightly later by the paradigmatic formula of the Summa Cartae Caritatis 
(c. 1123/1124) about the foundation of new houses corresponding to the guide- 
lines of the order: “Non mittendum esse abbatem novum in locum novellum sine 
monachis ad minus XII nec sine libris istis; psalterio, hymnario, collectaneo, 
antiphonario, gradali, regula, missali' (‘A new abbot is not to be sent to a new 
place without at least twelve monks, or without these books: psalter, hymnal, 
collectary, antiphonary, gradual, rule, missal’).” Exemplary personnel - the 
number of monks obviously points to the model of the twelve Apostles — and 
exemplary books are the two bearers of this mission, with the humans interpret- 
ing and animating the non-human entities. To quote Latour again: “an actor on 
stage is never alone in acting’.® 

Ekkehard's two-track model thus fits with a long-term perspective. Yet, 
looking at the Romanus episode, one cannot help detecting some in-house 
background. I am thinking here of an interesting feature of the prologue of Not- 
ker's Liber Hymnorum,* another foundational St Gall story: the ominous ‘pres- 
byter quidam de Gimedia', a priest who had fled from Jumiéges, which had 
recently been devastated by the Normans, and who had arrived at St Gall with 
his antiphonary (‘antiphonarium suum deferens secum"), a book which alleged- 
ly acted as a trigger for Notker's invention. Thus, once again, a cleric arriving 
from a distant shore with his book! There is no doubt as to the obvious differ- 


60 Rankin 1995, 371-376. 

61 Heinzer 1991, 263. 

62 Bouton and van Damme 1974, 121; English translation according to Waddell 1999, 408. 
63 Latour 2005, 46. 

64 Haug 2008 (with an edition and translation of the text). 
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ence of value and function between the two books, or to the contrasting mes- 
sages of the two stories: innovation in Notker's case, affirmation of tradition 
with Ekkehard. Still, the latter certainly was more than familiar with the for- 
mer's text, and we might detect at least some traces of continuity on the level of 
narratological motifs. 


4 Miraculous books: the case of the Pürten 
Gospels 


At the beginning of the last section of my paper I would like to recall a differen- 
tiation which is of general interest for the study of manuscripts from a longue- 
durée perspective and, in particular, for the topic of the contributions brought 
together in this volume. Dealing with the issue of specific uses of codices, in this 
case in the context of rituality, we are regularly confronted with shifts between 
original and secondary functions, either in the sense of a succession of use and 
re-use, with the latter replacing the former, or of an overlapping of different 
‘vocations’ of one and the same artefact. Obviously, this kind of ‘re-coding’ is a 
rather common phenomenon in the field of manuscripts originally destined to 
be used ritually. Magical (re-)using of ‘holy books’ is widely attested in pre- 
modern times, including protective and apotropaic contexts, but also healing 
practices as well as prognostics, ordeals and the like, as attested by an impres- 
sive body of evidence, presented at the 1999 Miinster conference on Pragma- 
tische Dimensionen mittelalterlicher Schriftkultur by Klaus Schreiner.“ 

It is in this dossier that Schreiner points to the book I am going to consider 
more closely in this final part of my paper: Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Clm 5250, a fully outfitted Gospel book with canon tables and full-page repre- 
sentations of the four Evangelists, known for its alleged healing qualities for the 
mentally ill (Fig. 8).56 


65 Schreiner 2002. 

66 Bischoff 2004, 230 (no. 2985). See now http://www.manuscripta-mediaevalia.de/?xdbdtdn! 
%220bj%2031724511%22&dmode=doc#|4 (accessed on 23 August 2023), including a digital pres- 
entation of the manuscript and a detailed description by Juliane Trede. 
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Fig. 8: Pürten Gospels, late ninth century, canon tables; Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Clm 5250, fol. 4", with additional late medieval vernacular notes; public domain. 


The origins of the manuscript can be dated to the late ninth century and located 
in the Reims area on the grounds of both the illumination* and the scribal no- 
tice (fol. 205") of the priest and recluse Framegaudus, accredited by Bernhard 
Bischoff with at least four more manuscripts now housed in Paris and Wolfen- 


67 Bierbrauer 1990, 131-132 (cat. no. 249). 
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bittel. Under circumstances which remain unclear, the codex travelled to 
Bavaria where it can be traced from of the late eleventh century onwards in the 
parish church of Pürten on the river Inn in Upper Bavaria. This chronology is 
based on an entry of that period in the codex (fol. 9") concerning two donations 
“ad purtin' by Chadalhoch III, count in Isengau, and his wife Irmingard 
(d. 1075). The latter, coming from a family of the lower Rhein area connected 
with the Ottonian emperors and other members of high nobility, might have 
played an active role in the history of this book's stunning journey.” Three more 
entries on the possessions and rights of the Pürten church were added between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, again in the prefatory part of the manu- 
script" making it appear as a sort of conservatory for data of specific importance 
for the identity and institutional memory of the house owning it. This was 
moreover not a single case, as we can find similar evidence elsewhere” — an 
interesting ‘archival’ role that Gospel manuscripts seem to share sometimes 
with other liturgical codices.” It is a function confirming the outstanding pres- 
tige of such books, although one which, as far as I can see, has never been stud- 
ied systematically. 

A much more spectacular re-coding of the Pürten Gospels is obviously rep- 
resented by the aforementioned shift to being considered a miraculous book. 
The fact that such a re-coding concerns an evangeliary comes as no surprise, as 
these books had always been charged with a particular thaumaturgical poten- 
tial. The reason is obvious: if books written by holy men were considered (like 
their relics) to guarantee the presence of those who had crafted them - one of 
the most spectacular cases being the famous Cathach of Columba, a psalter 


68 Bischoff 1980, 176-177. 

69 Schroll 1999, 3-4. 

70 A plausible hypothesis proposed by Schroll 1999, 7-8. 

71 See again Schroll 1999, 3-4; some more details in the manuscript description by Trede (see 
above, n. 66). 

72 To quote just two examples: the twelfth-century Gospel book of the Hirsau priory Alspach 
in the Alsace (now Stuttgart, Württembergische Landesbibliothek, Cod. Bibl. Fol. 71), with two 
blocks of copies of charters added at the beginning and at the end of the codex (fol. 2^" and fols 
119'—121?, cf. Stenzel 1926, 52-54, and the famous Liber Viventium of Pfäfers (St Gall, Stiftsar- 
chiv, Cod. Fab. 1), a Carolingian evangelistary housing several inventories of the abbey's relics, 
books and treasures as well as necrologies; see von Euw 1989). 

73 I might mention here the lists of books written at the behest of the Weingarten abbot 
Berthold in Stuttgart, Württembergische Landesbibliothek, HB I 40, and at the end of his mag- 
nificent early-thirteenth-century sacramentary. See Spilling 1999. 
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manuscript of the later sixth century allegedly copied by Columba of Iona” — 
then this status was attributed a fortiori to the Gospel as a written embodiment 
of Christ himself. This outstanding prestige of the evangeliary in the context of 
medieval Christianity is evident on the level of ritual practice — for instance the 
ceremonial veneration with which it was accredited in the context of its use on 
the liturgical stage, or its predominance with regard to precious book covers of 
ritually used codices” — as well as in the field of theological reflection. Regard- 
ing the latter, I would like to mention a particularly remarkable passage in a 
sermon of the English twelfth-century Cistercian Isaac of Stella, dealing with the 
idea of different grades of *materialization' within God's self-revelation to men: 


Ipsum, fratres mei, verum Verbum caro factum, ipse Dominus Iesus, ipse unus magister nos- 
ter Christus, etiam nobis liber fit [...] Ipsum sanctum Verbum, quod beati oculi apostolorum 
viderunt in carne, manus tractaverunt, hodie est nobiscum, visibile in littera, in sacramento 
tractabile. Si autem in carne recessit, sed littera mansit [...] nobis [...] sanctum Evangelium, 
benignus indulsit, ut sit quasi invisibilis [my conjecture of visibilis in the edition] Verbi 
praesens corpus, sancti Evangelii textus.”* 


The true Word incarnate, my brethren, the Lord Jesus himself, our only master Christ him- 
self has become a book for us [...] The holy Word of God incarnate that the blessed eyes of 
the Apostles saw in the flesh and their hands touched, is now visible in the letter and tan- 
gible in the sacrament. And if he departed in the flesh, still he remained in the letter, [...] 
bestowing the holy Gospel on us, so that the text of the Gospel (textus Evangelii) may be 
the visible and present body of the Word. 


It is important to note here that the term 'textus Evangelii' does not mean a 
mere linguistic entity but denotes a ritually employed codex, that is, the evan- 
geliary used during Mass and in processional contexts and the like; suffice it to 
mention here the Cluniac Consuetudines Udalrici or the Hirsau Liber ordinarius 
(largely based on the Cluniac model).” 

Back to the Pürten Gospels: its use as a miraculous therapeutic instrument 
was officially attested for the first time in 1592 in an account requested by Duke 
Wilhelm V of Bavaria, who had heard about healings of persons suffering of 
mental illness (‘zerrittenen oder gar besessenen Persohnen’).” The author of the 


74 Schreiner 2002, 325-326, with some other examples. For the Cathach see De Hamel 1986, 22 
and pl. 12; and Ó Cróinín 2009. 

75 Heinzer 2017, 34-35. 

76 Isaac of Stella, Sermones, ed. Hoste 1967, 208-211. 

77 Most telling are formulations like “textum evangelii portans or textum de altari tollit', see 
Heinzer 2009, 53-56; cf. equally Lentes 2005, 141-146. 

78 Atranscription of Wilhelm's questions and the provost's answer is given by Schroll 1999, 14-16. 
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document, Abraham Cronberger, provost of the Augustinian chapter Au (charged 
with the pastoral care of Pürten from the late twelfth century), reported a local 
tradition that had been brought to Pürten by a legendary French princess called 
Alta.” He described in some detail the therapy which took four nights, during 
which the Gospel book, opened at the pages showing the four evangelists, was 
put under the patient's head. Cronberger also mentioned that the book was 
frequently lent to individuals outside of Pürten, who were asked to pay a fee for 
the church's maintenance; hence the apparently poor condition of the manu- 
script ('ainefsthails verletzt umb deß vilfeltigen außleichens unnd gebrauchs 
willen’). Interestingly though, as the provost pointed out, there was reluctance 
to rebind the damaged book because of the concern that it might lose its effect 
and power (‘hatt aber sorg tragen, es móchte ain sein Würgung unnd Krafft 
dadurch entzogen werden’).® The integrity of magic agents always seems to be 
an important condition of their efficiency! 

The Gospel imported from Reims now acted in a different way, as the book's 
ceremonial reading framed by a liturgical community was replaced by individu- 
als' silent physical contact with the 'visible body' of the Word (to recall Isaac's 
argument), worn in a way to increasingly emulate the wounded corps of the 
victimized Saviour. The pages close to those with the representations of the 
evangelists are conspicuously marked by the stress of the procedure described 
by Cronberger, showing stains and tears, while the miniatures themselves are in 
an absolutely deplorable state (Fig. 9): Luke is almost completely destroyed, 
and John was replaced by a surrogate in the late seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century.** 


79 Schroll 1999, 14, 19-20, probably suggesting here a sort of mystification of the Reims prov- 
enance of the codex and of the role of Irmingard. 

80 Schroll 1999, 15. 

81 This replacement is probably no coincidence, as the fourth evangelist was traditionally very 
popular in the field of magical practices, especially the prologue In principio erat verbum, venerated 
as a sort of ‘quintessence’ of the gospel, containing its divine power in a concentrated form. See 
Ruh 1983 and the impressive dossier of amulet-like uses of this text against a diverse array of dis- 
eases and dangers, as well as damage due to adverse weather conditions, demoniac tribulations, 
sexual dysfunctions, or simply fever, collected by Schreiner 2002, 315-322. 
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Fig. 9: Pürten miracle book, late ninth century, full-page miniature of the Evangelist Luke 
(heavily damaged); Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 5250, fol. 67'. 


At approximately the same time the Pürten church was decorated with a fresco of 
the aforementioned Alta legend. The caption, dated 1716, refers to the princess' 
arrival from France with her book, said to have produced many and great miracles 
for centuries until the present day.? These practices were apparently continued 


82 'durch welches vor schon etlich Hundert Jahren, bis auf heuntigen Tag, ser vill und grosse 
Wunder an denn betrüebten und anderen Leuthen gescheehen seindt und annoch geschehen', 
Kern s.a. See also the slightly diverging transcription in Rinkes 2020, 313, n. 1208. 
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until the late eighteenth or even the early nineteenth century, as a letter of the 
parish priest, written in 1858, mentions an eyewitness still alive at that time.? 

What about the beginnings of this *magical' use of the Pürten codex? Juli- 
ane Trede has recently pointed to a hitherto unnoticed detail: three entries (fols 
58", 108", 115") by a hand of the late fifteenth/early sixteenth century, marking 
the destination of specific sections of the Gospel text to be read during Mass.™ 
Does this evidence point to a still ongoing - and even exclusive - liturgical use 
of the manuscript around 1500, thus postponing the functional shift to a status 
of miraculous book into the first decades of the sixteenth century, perhaps as- 
suming a transitional period in which this new employment of the book over- 
lapped with its original vocation? 

There is however no doubt whatsoever that the general tradition of attrib- 
uting thaumaturgical qualities to Gospel books can already be found in much 
earlier times. For instance, in a passage of the seventh of Augustine's homilies 
on the Gospel of John, dealing with remorse and penitence as spiritual remedies 
offered by God to sinners, the author inserted a short digression on practices of 
treating bodily ailments — a headache in this case — by means of the physical 
application of Gospel manuscripts: 


Quod ergo? Cum caput tibi dolet, laudamus si evangelium ad caput tibi posueris, et non ad 
ligaturam cucurreris. Ad hoc enim perducta est infirmitas hominum, et ita plangendi sunt 
homines qui currunt ad ligaturas, ut gaudeamus quando videmus hominem in lecto suo con- 
stitutum iactari febribus et doloribus, nec alicubi spem posuisse, nisi ut sibi evangelium ad 
caput poneret; non quia ad hoc factum est, sed quia praelatum est euangelium ligaturis.9 


What then? When your headaches, we praise you if you place the Gospel at your head, in- 
stead of having recourse to an amulet. For so far has human weakness proceeded, and so 
lamentable are those who have recourse to amulets, that we rejoice when we see a man 
who is upon his bed, and tossed about with fevers and pains, placing his hope on nothing 
else than that the Gospel be laid at his head; not because the Gospel is made for this pur- 
pose, but because it is preferred to amulets. 


The accent of resignation is unmistakable: despite the fact that the bishop con- 
sidered this to be a blatant misuse of the holy book which was 'not made for 


83 Schroll 1999, 22-23. In the same letter, the priest claimed to know that the official in charge 
of transporting the codex to the Munich court library in 1805, tormented by desperation and 
remorse for what in the eyes of the priest was an impious and ruthless act, had committed 
suicide soon afterwards — a bizarre perversion of the book's miraculous agency supposed to 
have revenged itself on the man! 

84 See above n. 66. 

85 Augustine of Hippo, In Iohannis evangelium tractatus, cxxiv, tr. 7, 12, ed. Willems 1954. 
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that’ (non ad hoc factum"), he seemed to be relieved if it was at least the Gospel 
and not an amulet that was applied as a remedy. Practices like these had obvi- 
ously become a habit already by the early fifth century. 

A last remark here addresses the ‘multi-layered’ authorization of the book's 
agency. First and mainly, albeit not exclusively, the Gospel acts as an embodi- 
ment of Christ. During the nocturnal therapy the evangelists enter the stage, as 
the sick are placed with their head on the images of the book's four human au- 
thors: a remarkable situation which recalls the iconographical conflation be- 
tween the Maiestas Domini and the symbols of the evangelists frequently found 
in evangeliaries. Whereas, according to a felicitous formula of Augustine, the 
shepherd's (i.e. Christ's) voice is transmitted to us through the evangelists’ 
mouths,? in the Pürten book his healing power is transmitted by the images of 
these four messengers. But there is even a third actor on the stage: Alta, the 
legendary French princess venerated for having — miraculously — brought the 
book to Pürten. The aforementioned fresco caption of 1716 has her arriving at 
her final destination already dead, her corpse on a wagon pulled by a pair of 
mules with the book lying on her chest, ready to unfold its miraculous powers 
as soon as Alta had been buried (‘so bald man sye zur Erdten bestettete"). Inter- 
estingly, this connection between the saint and the book has been suggestively 
materialized by the architectural arrangement: in one of the corners of the fres- 
co a rectangular niche, where the book used to be kept, is still visible. 

Once again, such a concept of synergy between bookish and non-bookish 
actors, which we have already dealt with in the section on the St Gall Cantatori- 
um, obviously has older roots. Suffice it to mention the narrative of the alleged 
autograph of the Gospel of Saint Matthew purportedly found by nomadic shep- 
herds around 500 in the grave of Saint Barnabas, who is said to have used the 
book for healing purposes.*? The story was related by Jacobus de Voragine in his 
Legenda Aurea,* but actually goes back to much earlier Greek sources.” This 
example, not the only of its kind, clearly shows how deeply such narratives are 
embedded in late antique traditions of mystification of handwritten books and 


86 Schreiner 2002, 323. 

87 ‘vocem pastoris nostri [...] per ora evangelistarum nobis apertissime declaratam’, Augustine 
of Hippo, Ad catholicos de secta Donatistarum, 12, 32, ed. Petschenig 1909, 202. 

88 Schreiner 2002, 318. 

89 Jacobus de Voragine, Legenda Aurea, ed. Graesse 1846, 627-628: “Eius [sc. Matthei] autem 
Evangelium anno domini D, quod manibus suis scripserat, com ossibus beati Barnabae reper- 
tum est' (cf. Jacobus de Voragine, Legenda aurea, ed. Háuptli 2014). 

90 Cf. for instance Alexander Monachus of Cyprus, Laudatio s. Barnabae Apostoli, 450C (cf. 
Alexander Monachus of Cyprus, Laudatio s. Barnabae Apostoli, ed. Van Deun 1993). 
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their discoveries — mostly in graves — with the fabulous eyewitness account of 
the Trojan war by Diktys the Cretan being a paradigmatic case.” 

In this chapter on the Pürten book, I have deliberately tried to refrain from 
assessing the recycling of sacred books, in this case of a Gospel, in categories of 
theological ‘correctness’ versus ‘misuse’, as another question seems to be his- 
torically more meaningful and hence more interesting: to what extent do such 
cases of re-coding actualize potentials already latent in what we might call the 
original status of such artefacts? For the Pürten book, for example, it is not 
without interest to look back to the Ordo Romanus I as a fundamental referential 
frame for the liturgical use of the Gospel book. Whereas in the solemn reading it 
obviously realizes its true vocation, in the ritual choreography which frames 
this moment it mostly acts as a closed book, staged and venerated as a ‘bodily’ 
representation of Christ. Hence, use of the textus evangelii as an instrument of 
healing as attested not only in Pürten but elsewhere and much earlier as well, 
instead of being criticized as a surprising or even scandalizing practice, might 
be considered as nothing other than an attempt to re-read the very old and ven- 
erable theologoumenon of Christus Medicus, albeit with a thoroughly somatic 
understanding of a fundamentally spiritually accentuated concept!” 


Conclusion 


Having used a term like ‘actor’ in my analysis of cultural relations and dynam- 
ics, it might be helpful - coming back to Latour for a moment - to ‘reactivate the 
metaphors implied in the word', remembering thus 'that this expression, like 
that of “person”, comes from the stage”. This means that “far from indicating a 
pure and unproblematic source of action, they both lead to puzzles as old as the 
institution of theatre itself.” 

In the three case studies presented in this paper, manuscripts are more than 
just objects, they appear as actors entering the stage, even — and perhaps most 
prominently — in the remarkable case of a phantomatic book such as the ‘Liber 
scriptus' dominating the eschatological scenario of the “Day of Wrath'. Still, 
their status remains to some extent unfathomable, and if Latour rightly insists 
on what he terms the dislocation of action per se being ‘borrowed, distributed, 


91 Fora still impressive survey of this tradition, see Speyer 1970. Cf. Graf 2015, 17-19. 

92 For this seminal figure of thought, see for instance Arbesmann 1954; Fichtner 1982; Steiger 
2005; von Bendemann 2002. 

93 Latour 2005, 46. 
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suggested, influenced, dominated, betrayed, translated”,” this seems especially 
true for the agency of manuscripts destined to be used within the complex and 
multi-layered field of ritual. Neither a consideration of books simply as “raw 
matter' brought to life by human action, nor an undifferentiated glorification of 
bookish materiality would be helpful here. To be sure, books, especially manu- 
scripts with their individual figuration, are perceived as actors in pre-modern 
times, and presumably - to use Beth Williamson's felicitous formula - they still 
are doing things ‘to and with people’,” if only in a metonymical understanding. 
Yet, and this is an important qualification, their agency must not be considered 
independently from that of humans: they are not operating instead of humans, 
but as part of a network of actors, mediators and intermediaries, including 
‘many metaphysical shades between full causality and sheer inexistence’.” That 
is why it is important to recall once again the synergy between books and their 
human “partners”, repeatedly emphasized in the course of this investigation. 
One question still remains though: what makes manuscripts and above all 
ritually used manuscripts particularly idoneous to assume such a role? It seems 
to me that this aptitude is due an interaction of different yet related aspects: 
1. Thefundamentally incarnational nature of Christianity as a religion anchored 
in the central tenet of God ‘materializing’ himself while becoming flesh. 
2. The substantial role of ‘physicality’ within medieval religion and devotion.” 
3. The seminally bookish orientation of Christian religion and its official wor- 
ship practice.?? 
4. The 'medial' authority of the (pre-modern) codex with its aura of unique- 
ness and - especially in the realm of the sacred - of outstanding artistic 
quality and material preciousness. 


While modern scholars in their search for historical and philological infor- 
mation are mostly looking at medieval manuscripts as containers of texts (in a 
very broad sense of the term of course), anthropologists would insist on the 
necessity to challenge this kind of ‘text-centred’ methodology. Beyond the text is 
the symptomatic title of a seminal study published in 1987 by the American 
scholar Lawrence A. Hoffman, on Jewish ritual tradition.? Instead of a merely 


94 Latour 2005, 46. 

95 Williamson 2014, 65 (see above, n. 2). 

96 Latour 2005, 72. 

97 With a specific focus on late medieval culture: Bynum 2011. 

98 For aspects of differentiations and relativizations of this status, see Heinzer 2017. 
99 Hoffman 1989. 
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text-bound focus on what Hoffman calls the ‘literary remains of Liturgy”,' he 
argues for a perspective centred on the issue of ‘how these texts, played out as 
lived liturgical practice, had consequences for the people who used them’.'” 

I would like to add a small yet substantial nuance to this statement: books, 
especially manuscripts, are more than just texts, and we should examine them - 
and perhaps even more so the historical narratives about them - with regard 
not only to the people reading them, but also to those making, transmitting and 
transforming them. This could be a meaningful step towards an increasing 
awareness of the specific medial agency of these artefacts, including their po- 
tential for being re-contextualized and re-coded, hence leading to a better un- 
derstanding of texts as living entities. 


Manuscripts 
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